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MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. 


Vou. IV. MarcH, 1900. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP AND THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE. 
By R. Futton CurTtina. 


It is generally conceded that the commonwealth has a con- 
science, that the state is not a corporation without soul, but soul 
incorporated, and thus subject to ‘‘ the pure and immutable laws 
of private morality.” Yet in the administration of government, 
this principle is at the best but dimly visible and often fully ob- 
scured. Of course the stream cannot rise higher than its source, 
and the collective cannot be more sensitive than the individual 
conscience, but as a matter of fact it is disproportionately less so. 
Our executive officers do not represent the moral standard of the 
individuals who elect them, because they are deliberately chosen 
for other than moral qualities, although a vast majority of citizens 
will agree that if it is desirable to have a partisan executive, it is 
no less desirable that he should be as virtuous as they. Buta 
really high moral standard is to-day a disqualification for office. 


SPOILS CORRUPT THE PUBLIC CONSCIENCE. 


It is this perversion of conscience in political life that is the 
grave indictment of the spoils system. We judge that system to- 
day by its economic results. We denounce the inefficiency of ad- 
ministration consequent upon appointment for partisanship rather 
than capacity, and we employ the civil service merit system as a 
rude. method of counteracting its effects. But the real crime com- 
mitted against society by the spoils system is moral not economic. 
It poisons our institutions at the fountainhead, corrupting the 
electorate and creating a political conscience antagonistic to 
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morals. To the spoilsman, politics is a remunerative profession 
not public service. For the fundamental principle of democratic 
philosophy—individual liberty to serve the state—, is substituted 
the proprietary theory—the exploitation of the state for individual 
profit. The district leader—the political kindergartner of the 
party—is a professional, whose emolument depends upon his success 
in corrupting youth by teaching it to regard obedience to the boss 
as a higher virtue than the service of the people. 

Dr. Channing, writing in the bitterly partisan era of Van 
Buren’s administration, says : 

Party spirit is singularly hostile to moral independence. A”man, in proportion as 
he drinks it in, sees, hears and judges by the senses and understanding of his party. 
He surrenders the freedom of a man,the right of using and speaking his own mind. * * 
The triumph of his party becomes immeasurably dearer to him than the principle, true 
er false, which was the original ground of division. * * The conflict becomes a 
struggle, not for principle, but for power, for victory, and the desperateness and wick- 
edness of such struggles is the great burden of history. 

Now while the legitimate influence of political partiesshould tend 
rather to unity, the spoils system, in its last analysis, leads directly 
to disintegration. It is purely selfish, intensifying the proclivity 
to enrich one’s self at the expense of others, and when “ others” 
are sO impersonal a quantity as the state, compunction is an un- 
profitable virtue. Yet our national history has demonstrated in 
many of its pages, that the American people are capable of unself- 
ish action, and when the public heart is touched and real patriot- 
ism kindles, a true solidarity appears, majorities become over- 
whelming, the people obliterates the party. 

The virtue is present, if it can only be enlightened. ‘‘ The 
people,” said Rousseau, “wishes its own good always, but does 
not always see it; the people is never corrupt, but it is often de- 
ceived, and it is then only that it seems to desire that which is 
evil.” Can anything then be done to undeceive the people, to 
raise the public conscience to the standard of the individual ? Civil 
service reform is only negative. It has done something to mini- 
mize the corrupting power of official spoils, but in the scope of 
administrative favoritism and in campaign funds, there still re- 
mains a vast reservoir for the thirsty spoilsman. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP—A VIVIFYING FORCE. 


In these last years of the nineteenth century, we have a new 
light upon the possibilities of the commonwealth. The theory of 
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municipal ownership of public utilities, now spreading so rapidly, 
jsone of the longest strides yet taken by individuals who have 
associated to govern. It is now being studied almost entirely as 
an economic principle, and its advisability is advocated and con- 
tested by statistics. The main question that is asked is: Does it 
pay? There is, however, a moral principle embodied in municipal 
ownership, which, if permitted to assert itself and reach its logical 
expression, will soon dismiss the question of dollars and cents. 

A serious weakness of our present economic system is that in 
the fear of suppressing individualism in business, we have largely 
stifled the consciousness of social obligation. ‘‘ Greece,” says 
Frederick Harrison, ‘‘ taught us the noble lesson of individual lib- 


| erty, but Rome, the nobler lesson of the sense of social duty.” 


Democracy in its essence, is the harmonious blending of these two 
eternal principles, but until we give it a larger opportunity to 
embody itself in action, the social spirit will not assert itself, and 
its operation must be disappointing. 

Now the municipalization of transportation and lighting in 
any large city, must inevitably bring its population into direct 
touch with the administration. A consciousness of personal rela- 
tion is awakened. The subjective element of government, now 
obscured by our excessive solicitude for individualism, is brought 
to light. It is true the sentiment created is mainly selfish, but it 
is nevertheless educational. It may fairly be claimed that the 
selfish interests of passengers on the Brooklyn Bridge, made it, 
when operated by the municipalities of New York and Brooklyn, 
a well-managed and creditable affair, and practically prohibited 
the interference of the spoilsman. If the city’s first essay in pub- 
lic transportation could so forcibly demonstrate the value of the 
principle, need there be any fear of extending its operation to the 
entire civic system, and at the same time increasing the direct 
participation in government by the vast army of the traveling 
public? The private interest that will protect the efficiency of the 
management of the various lines of travel is involuntarily public, 
and when to transportation the municipality adds lighting, the 
great body of citizens brought into intimate relation with the 
administration will absorb the private in the public interest. 


THE SPOILSMAN OPPOSED TO MUNICIPALIZATION, 


It may of course be urged that municipal ownership would 
thormously increase the number of city employees and so 
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strengthen a vicious administration, that it would play directly 
into the hands of the spoilsman, placing at his disposal a wealth 
of offices. Yet he does not embrace the opportunity with enthugi- 
asm. He has not plunged into the tide and made himself the 
champion of a policy universally popular with wage earners. He 
is too clever. He no doubt finds the employees of great corpora. 
tions enjoying public franchises already as loyal as he could wish, 
and it is much simpler to collect campaign assessments from pri. 
vate officials than from city employees. Indeed, one could hardly 
doubt that ownership by the city of its transportation facilities 
would palpably purify the political atmosphere. It would cripple 
rather than strengthen the partisan, and he scents danger in the 
proposition. 
MORAL INFLUENCE OF MUNICIPAL ACTIVITY. 

But the principle of municipal ownership leads to develop. 
ments more far-reaching and morally instructive, and indicates a 
straight road to the ultimate enlightenment of the corporate con- 
science. To be permanent, this last of course must be preceded by 
the enlightenment of the individual conscience, but, at the same th 
time, municipalization may effectually promote the process. This 
may be done by steadily broadening the scope of municipal activ- 
ity until it shall embrace the functions of philanthropic service 
now performed by an infinite variety of voluntary organizations. } dis 
When the people assume extensive and increasing philanthropic} it 
duties and responsibilities—functions of beneficence in which the | cit 
financial is subordinated to the moral quality—, they will begin to th 
apprehend the privilege of public service. The selfish interest in§ ch 
good government, appealed to by municipal ownership of the§ po 
so-called public utilities, would be superseded by moral interest. § pr 
The individual conscience, first aroused by an administration of} M 
positive virtue and progressive effort, would penetrate and per 
manently occupy the executive chamber. This, it may be said, th 
would actually plunge our charities in politics. Our cherished ha 
and admirable voluntary institutions would be sacrificed to aff Tl 
political theory. It would certainly put them into politics. That, f int 
indeed, is the specific meaning of the proposition. Its purpose is] pu 
to precipitate the opaque fluid of civic life by the infusion of a 
pure resolvent. This ideal cannot be instantly achieved, but if its} th 
realization were once made the serious aim of municipal develop-f ne 
ment, a new patriotism would certainly appear. th 
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In his work on Municipal Government in Great Britain, Dr. 
Albert Shaw says : 

I am strongly impressed with the belief that municipal reform proceeds haltingly 
in the United States, because for one reason, many citizens who desire sincerely to aid 
jn the regeneration in their town life and neighborhood affairs, ave formed no definite 
municipal ideals. 

The spoilsman has his ideal ; the party—its national importance, 
its glorious history, its solicitude for the wage earner, its recogni- 
tion of faithful service. But his opponent is only negative; he is 
anti-Tammany, anti-Platt, with no positive platform, no progress- 
ive policy, no promise of continuance. The highest aspiration of 
many citizens is to secure an administration that will prevent 
corruption ; to accomplish that end is to attain success. Witha 
strange fatuity they believe such a government will re-create a 
citizenship and automatically perpetuate its own existence. Their 
effort exhausts itself in the hour of its triumph. ‘‘ Reform” is in- 
definite, inadequate, and the word has lost its inspiration. What 
the age demands, and enthusiasm awaits, is Progress. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP PRODUCES EFFICIENCY. 


An English publicist, in a recent article, has declared that the 
dishonesty and inefficiency of American city governments makes 
it practically impossible for them to follow the example of British 
cities in pursuing the policy of public ownership. ‘‘ First honesty; 
then larger business appears to be the proper order,” is his con- 
clusion. If our obstacle was the dishonesty of the electorate, his 
position would be sound and our condition desperate; but the 
problem is not the creation, it is the enlightenment of conscience. 
Mr. Croker’s clever remark after the mayoralty campaign of 1897, 
“This is a great victory for the plain people,” probably embodied 
the honest conviction of a large majority of his followers, nor 
have they yet learned to appreciate the barrenness of their victory. 
Their relation to government is remote, their relation to the party 
intimate. In the effort to transpose this relationship, the lever of 
public spirit will find its fulcrum in municipal ownership. 

The condition of the English municipal governments before 
the Reform Act of 1835 was nearly as bad as ours to-day. The 
new democracies created by that measure had not time to develop 
the local boss before the rising tide of municipal activity com- 
menced to awaken the social conscience. They were, moreover, 
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protected by the simplicity of the nominating provisions of the 
election code, which enabled the people to express themselves at the 
polls without the intervention of the partisan. At any rate, the 
fact can hardly be contested that the extraordinary efflorescence of 
the true civic spirit which to-day characterizes the cities of Great 
Britain is due to the operation of the public ownership policy. 
The corporations of Glasgow, Birmingham, Manchester and a host 
of other cities, have ceased to be mere passive spectators of the 
development of the community by individuals. They have be- 
come conscious of their own existence; have realized that the 
state was intended to be a vital entity, an active agent of benefi- 
cence, a positive factor in human progress. That the public 
spirit generated by this policy is fully equal to its responsibilities 
is best attested by the unstinted praise which Mr. Lecky bestows 
upon British municipal governments. 


INFLUENCE OF MUNICIPAL CHARITIES. 


But to discuss the latter part of the proposition more defi- 
nitely. We have in New York—as in every city—a vast number 
of institutions, charitable and educational, supported by voluntary 
taxation of a generous few, and relieving the city of a large por- 
tion of the financial burden that should be assumed by all the 
citizens. The Children’s Aid Society maintains free schools for 
the education of the children of the poor for whom the city makes 
no provision. It places the municipality under distinct obligation 
by voluntarily assuming part of its legitimate burden. The Kin- 
dergarten Society stands in the same relation. The Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children is really a bureau of the 
police department, and in its position of independence of both state 
and city authorities, is an absurdly undemocratic instrumentality 
of government. The great hospitals are also doing the city’s 
work. The Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
the Charity Organization Society, the United Hebrew Society, the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul and many others are ministering to 
the city’s poor, again conducting by private effort the specific 
work of the department of charities. Some of these institutions 
are measurably subsidized by the city. This may be government 
‘‘of the people and for the people,” but it is certainly not ‘‘ by 
the people.” 

The process of learning how to govern “‘ by the people ” prob- 
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MORAL ASPECTS OF MUNICIPALIZATION. 9 


ably would have to commence with the economic side of civic life. 

The social spirit created by the realization of the selfish importance 

of good government when the city has assumed the functions of 

transportation and lighting, would doubtless then be equal to the 

assumption of the graver responsibilities of the purely moral func- 

tions of administration. Yet, in these too, the public touch 
with government would have tobe maintained. The individual 
must be brought as far as possible into personal relation to the 
state, and the administration of the city’s charities should be by 
boards and not by commissioners. This is, I believe, the true 
philosophy of the English system. They have exchanged the 
individual executive for a council more or less numerous, at the 
same time fixing the responsibility for the administration of the 
various departments of government upon the chairmen of sub- 
committees. As we have not this system, the principle should be 
employed by executive appointment of a board of hospitals, a 
board of institutions, a board of outdoor relief, etc., etc., com- 
posed like the board of education of unpaid citizens of public spirit. 
This would, moreover, enable the city to take advantage of the 
services of the most capable and devoted men and women among 
those who are giving their time and labor to the conduct of private 
institutions. It should not be difficult to get the best of our citi- 
zens to obey the call for such public service. Set them free from 
the serious burden of financing their institutions and give them 
the authority of the state to enhance the benefits of their judicious 
methods, and they will accomplish what is impossible to-day. 

The weakness of voluntary charity in dealing with the com- 
plicated issues of poverty, is its practical powerlessness to en- 
force corrective measures. Kindness without authority is shorn 
of half its efficacy, and while it is true that the mere distn- 
bution of alms may be no charity at all, the, ideal to be sought is 
found in a union of the personal element of the voluntary with 
the disciplinary element of the authoritative system. It may be 
said that the state has always failed in its effort to administer 
charity, and that the voluntary system is a great advance upon the 
governmental, and this is largely true; but the experiment has 
never been fairly tried under a democratic form of government, 
that is, a government “ by the people.” It is simply the refuge to 
Which we are driven by the pseudo democracy of our time, and 
should be regarded as a merely temporary expedient pending the 
awakening of the social conscience. | 
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In the German dual city of Elberfeld-Barmen, with a limited 
electorate, and under favorable conditions, the system is carried to 
its logical conclusion. There the electoral franchise carries with 
it the obligation of charitable service, and every citizen annually 
serves a term as a local visitor among the poor. With the com. 
plicated issues of our cosmopoliton population, this would be im. 
practicable in New York, but with a strong central body, to be 
known, perhaps, as the Board for the Imrovement of the Condition 
of the People, and with affiliated committees in every ward, the 
system would be sufficiently democratized, and the people brought 
under the subjective influence of participation in the city’s applied 
humanity. 

The municipalization of private charities would involve a great 
additional expense. The millions contributed by the generous few 
would have to be provided from a general tax levy. The strictest 
economy in the use of the city’s present income would hardly suf. 
fice to meet the new requirements; but there is nothing terrible in 
this. The citizens who now voluntarily support philanthropic 
institutions can fairly be claimed to represent the highest standard 
of intelligence and virtue in the community, and they virtually 
advocate a larger expenditure by it. 


THE TEST OF EFFICIENT GOVERNMENT. 


One of the gravest indictments presented by Mr. Lecky in his 
arraigument of democracy is that it is directly chargeable for the 
vast increase in local indebtedness that has taken place during the 
last half of this century. Unquestionably democracy is responsi- 
ble for this phenomenon, and the fact constitutes one of its great- 
est claims to grateful recognition. No doubt civic officials have 
been incompetent, extravagant, dishonest, yet the net result of 
the spread of popular sovereignty is a vast system of public im- 
provements and institutions that have transformed our cities, 
made them sanitary, clean and orderly, with an educated proleta- 
riat, a protected childhood, and an increasing provision for the 
disabilities of the poor. 

But the theory of measuring the merits of government by its 
expenditures is sufficiently familiar tous at home. The tax rate is 
the sugar plum orclub with which the electorate is cajoled or 
threatened. If it is high, the administration must be dismissed ; 
if low, retained. We have but recently read of the governor of 
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this state warning certain legislators of his own party who were 
advocating the establishment of additional state institutions, that 
this was a presidential year, and the tax rate must be kept low. 
Of course the real question is the use or misuse of the fund obtained 
from taxation ; and since with us, misuse has been so long the rule, 
it is not unnatural that the theory should tenaciously subsist. 
The people should persistently be taught to disassociate the tax 
rate and the administration’s merits, and to fix their attention 
upon its achievements. With an honest and intelligent govern- 
ment, the greatness of the state is measured by the greatness of 
its expenditures. Reformers utterly miss the mark when they 
arraign ‘the partisan for financial mismanagement. They may 
temporarily detach a few voters from the party, but they do not 
attach them to themselves. The ground of appeal is too material. 
The dollars and cents platform will never make true citizens. We 
have long heard it said that ‘‘ municipal government is business, 
not politics.” It isa misstatement, chilling and sordid, for munici- 
pal government is in truth morals, humanity, beneficence; it is 
the concrete expression of the communal religion, and it is only 
when the cause of progress is presented in such terms that we 
shall kindle a lasting enthusiasm for it. 


THE TENDENCY OF THE AGE. 


The older apprehension of the state that regarded it as a plas- 
tic compound to be molded solely by the individual, lacks the con- 
dition precedent to the birth of morals—life. The individual lives ; 
the citizen dies. Public ownership will revive the latter ; govern- 
ment will draw near ; an electric spark will pass ; the co-operative 
activities of the new citizenship will disclose a mutuality of inter- 
ests, and mitigate the bitterness of class antagonism. In his 
Rejlections on the French Revolution, Burke says, ‘‘ The state is a 
partnership in all science, a partnership in all art, a partnership 
in every virtue and in all perfection.” When to such partnership 
évery citizen is actually admitted and the consciousness of his 
participation in government is pressed home upon him by con- 
stant and familar contact with its operations, and when the 
awakened corporate conscience is ennobled and invigorated by the 
broad philanthropy and social service of the commonwealth, 
democracy in America will justify the expectations of its most 
ardent advocates. Public ownership and greater municipal activ- 
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ity will surely come. New York cannot isolate herself by reject- 
ing a policy that is every day gaining wider acceptation. 

If we indorse the impotent conclusion, ‘‘ First honesty : then 
larger business,” we shall long defer the hour of our permanent 
emancipation from partisan domination. Slowly but surely public 
pressure will force upon our rulers a grudging acceptance of this 
policy, and they will reap the benefit, until at last the operation 
of the principle becomes sufficiently extended to regenerate the 
electorate. But this is the opportunity of the true civic spirit. 
The courageous adoption of the policy of public ownership as the 
definite ideal of political purpose, would appeal at once and power- 
fully to the people. 

Moreover, the temporary advantage to be gained by a cam- 
paign upon this platform is the least of its virtues. It is because 
the policy promises to lay the foundation upon which to build a 
structure impregnable to the partisan, and to establish a new and 
direct relation between the government and the people, that it 
merits acceptance. The subjective element of government has 
been too long restrained, for while universal suffrage is philosoph- 
ically its most profound expression, experience demands its more 
definite application. 





SHALL AMERICAN CITIES MUNICIPALIZE? 


VALUE OF FOREIGN EXPERIENCE AS A GUIDE. 


By Joun G. AGaAr. 


How far foreign experience in municipal ownership and oper- 
ation of street railways and gas and electric light plants may be 
used as a means of determining the wisdom or folly of such a 
policy in the United States depends upon the similarity of munici- 
pal conditions at home andabroad. It is unnecessary, however, to 
consider other foreign countries than England and Germany, for 
they are representative of nearly every idea that obtains in foreign 
municipal administration, and they are the principal countries to 


which the advocate of municipalization goes for instances of suc- 
cessful operation by the city of public utilities. In applying this 
test one should examine municipal systems from the following 
points of view: (1) Franchise conditions—extent of suffrage; 
(2) Control by the central authorities; (3) The principle upon 
which the municipal administration, and especially the civil ser- 
vice, is founded. First, as to British conditions. 


LIMITED SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 


The privilege of the municipal franchise has been extended 
with an almost even pace, until it is now bestowed upon all male 
and female householders who have lived within the municipal 
limits one year, have paid their rates (taxes) and received no relief 
from the authorities. It includes householders, lodgers who occupy 
quarters worth ten pounds a year, and owners of town property 
who reside within seven miles of the city limit. But as Dr. Shaw 
says : 

The English municipal electorate excludes in practice nearly all of the un- 
married men, all floating laborers and lodging-house sleepers, and nearly all the serving 
class, Furthermore, in judging of the political effects of the extension of the fran- 
chise to the humblest householder, it must be borne in mind that the exploitation of 
the votes of the ignorant, vicious and indifferent in English cities by demagogues or 
party agents is so extremely difficult that it does nut count for anything at all in 
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election results. * * In English towns, although registered by canvassers, they 
[the slums] do not care about voting, and are a neglected field so far as_ political 
missionary work goes.’ 

The result of the English suffrage laws is that the general 
character and intelligence of the voters is superior, and that the 
percentage of qualified voters is slightly less and of actual voters 
considerably less, than in the United States. 


CENTRAL CONTROL RESTRICTS. 


Again, in this country, the tendencies of universal manhood 
suffrage are almost entirely uncontrolled by a central authority ; 
but in England, through central administrative control of the 
local governments, the effect of the general British franchise is 
not so far-reaching and inevitable. This control is not exercised 
through the appointment of officers by the central authority to 
exercise power granted by Parliament, but by giving the central 
authorities supervisory and restrictive powers over local officers 
—powers to be exercised to prevent unwise action on the part 
of the local authorities, to overcome their negligence and to 
secure their obedience to the law. All towns are organized under 
the provisions of the Municipal Corporations Act of 1882, which 
contains a general grant of powers with which practically no 
legislative interference is sought or permitted. 

The branches in which this power has been exercised in Eng- 
land are the care of the poor, public health, public peace, public 
education and public finance, including the auditing of the ac- 
counts of local authorities. The agents of the central government 
through whom these powers are exercised are the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the Treasury, and the Home Office. 

The proper administration of these departments of city govern- 
ment is of no less importance to the nation than to the locality, 
and the effect has been stated by Dr. Maltbie as follows :* 


The frank recognition in the recent English legislation that the State as a whole 
has a vital interest in the performance by the local authorities of many of the functions 
of government entrusted to them, and the subjection of such functions of government 
to central administrative supervision, have teen among the causes which bave trans 
formed English social and political conditions during the present century. The marked 
improvement in English local government, and the great increase in its efficiency have 
been secured also without an undue centralization, and without diminishing local public 
spirit. *  * — The result has been to reduce legislative interference in local gov- 








? Municipal Government in Great Britain, p. 45. 
? Goodnow, Municipal Problems, chapter VI, by Maltbie. 
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ernment to a minimum, to increase enormously the efficiency of local government and 
by clearly differentiating the state agency of cities from their sphere of action as local 
organizations, to open the way for a greater extension of municipal activity. 


Dr. Shaw says :' 


The system works in the interest of justice and its costliness in money and in time 
is counterbalanced by the benefits which accrue from the more thorough preliminary 
shifting that every scheme receives in preparation for the searching ordeal at West- 
minster, and from the valuable emendations which so often result from tbe advice that 
expert central officials can give. 


HIGH EFFICIENCY OF BRITISH OFFICIALS. 


In England, members of the town government are held in 
high esteem. Indeed, it is said that the town councillors occupy a 
position next in honor to members of Parliament. Councillors are 
generally men of character and of intelligence and represent the 
best elements of the business community. No salaries attach to 
the position, and once in the council, a member may if efficient 
rely upon remaining in office as long as he is willing to serve. 
The council have questions of the most serious and pressing nature 
to provide for, and generally there are a large number of prominent 
and able men ready to join its membership. There is little to 
attract men of unworthy motives. There are few opportunities 
for jobbery, and the council as a body has an undivided authority 
in the sphere over which it is placed. Its members are held 
strictly responsible for all matters within its authority, and when 
the constituency find fault with the conduct of government, there 
is no obscurity as to where the blame is to be placed. The mayor 
is designated by the council for one year, his duty being simply 
that of presiding officer. There is a standing committee for each 
important branch of the municipal service, and this committee 
selects a prominent expert chief of the department who organizes 
it in detail and superintends its operation. Thus, besides the per- 
manent staff of high officials, such as the town clerk, the borough 
engineer and the medical health officer, there is a superintendent 
of water supply, a chief of police, and various other administrative 
officers. 

All officers of the municipal government are chosen on their 
individual merit, and on their capacity to perform the work which 
they may be called upon todo. They are not measured by party 
standards and chosen because they have done good service to either 
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national party, or because they can control or deliver an ascer- 
tainable number of votes. Rotation in office as a party principle 
or practice is not known, and the only recognized reason why a 
man once in office is retired is inefficiency or old age. His fitness 
for the work is the supreme quality sought, and once obtained is 
carefully guarded and not cast away at the demand of a more 
favored party adherent. 

The general conception of government in an English munici- 
pality is that it should perform all of its functions to the best inter- 
est of the inhabitants. And those functions are becoming more 
extensive just in proportion to the ability of the municipality to 
perform them efficiently. 


GERMAN ELECTION SYSTEMS. 


As to Germany, all authorities unite in the statement that 
there are no limits whatever to the national conception of munici- 
pal functions. And a brief survey of the equipment of a munici- 
pality will prove that all are fully organized to do their work 
properly. The different states of Germany have their distinct 


municipal systems with many variations in detail, but the systems 
in the principal states are essentially similar. The municipalities 
are recognized as units of government, with their own properties 
and functions, and with the right of entire self-government within 
the sphere of their local affairs, under general laws. 

In order to appreciate the German municipal system of gov- 
ernment, one must fully understand their electoral system. The 
voters in Prussia are those who pay certain kinds of taxes above a 
minimum amount, and the restrictions exclude ten or fifteen per 
cent of the men of voting age. The city is divided into a number 
of electoral districts. Voters are listed in the order of the sums 
they pay for direct taxes, and divided into three classes, each of 
which has paid an equal amount, and each of which has equal 
power in elections. The first class is composed of the group of 
heaviest taxpayers whose payment of direct taxes aggregate one- 
third of the amount of direct taxes paid; the second comprises 
the next largest number contributing one-third of the aggregate 
amount ; and the third class comprises the mass of small tax- 
payers and those not owning property who are allowed to vote. 
Each class in a given district elects a member of the town coun- 
cil. In some parts of the German Empire, the class system is 
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not maintained, although considerable restrictions upon the fran- 
chise are everywhere developed. 

In Berlin in 1898, there were registered as qualified voters 
308,692 men, of whom 1,216 were in the first class, 8,865 in the 
second, and 298,611 in the third. Each class chose its third of the 
municipal council regardless of the number of voters therein. An 
extreme instance of the preponderance which this system gives to 
wealth and conservatism and in the main to intelligence, is that 
of the manufacturing city of Essen, where, in a population of 
nearly 100,000, there is a mere handful of persons who pay one- 
third of all the taxes, and who are therefore empowered to desig- 
nate one-third of the councillors. The statistics show that at one 
election, one voter appeared for the first class and counted for as 
much as nearly 2,000 men who appeared for the second class. 

Mr. Brooks in his article on Prussian Municipal Elections, 
says :' 

In favor of the three-class system it may be said that it generally brings men of 
ability, influence and business standing into city councils. Very frequently members 
of the first class of voters who possess what amounts to an appointive power, instead of 
using it to put themselves or their subordinates into office, seek out leaders of the pro- 
fessional and intellectual life of the community and confer upon them seats in the city 
council which men of this stamp would hardly be willing to enter into a political con- 
test in the third class to obtain. A large part of the ability with which the financial af- 
fairs of Prussian cities are managed must be ascribed to the dominance of the taxpay- 
ers’ influence in municipal government, City councillors know whose money they are 
spending and realize that the power of the purse is absolute over them. The most 
careful ecomony is practiced in every branch of municipal administration and the civic 
spirit of individuals is utilized in a great number of unsalaried offices. Municipal 
virtues of this sort the three-class system has in abundant measure. 


EFFICIENT MUNICIPAL SERVICE. 


The object of the majority of voters in German cities appears 
to be the selection of a good municipal council. Everything re- 
volves around this central body. It elects the burgomaster, des- 
ignates his expert associates of the magisterial staff, supplies the 
means of carrying on the city government, and represents in its 
own enlightenment, ability and aspirations, the standard and char- 
acter of the community’s progress. 

Municipal councillors are as a rule good citizens. It is con- 
sidered a high honor to be elected to the council. Membership is 
a title of dignity which merchants, professional men and scholars 
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are usually eager to hold. No salaries are paid. The re-election 
of good councilmen term after term is common and expected. ‘The 
sentiment towards the position is much the same in Germany as 
in Great Britain, though stronger with men of high education in 
Germany. Men eminent for scientific, economic and other expert 
knowledge are always present. 

The magistrates are a body of distinguished, honored and 
highly paid professional expert employees. The professional civil 
service is even a greater and better field of employment in Ger- 
many than in England. The mayor of a German city is a civil 
servant, the permanent head of a permanent body of trained 
officials. 'It is perfectly understood that they shall be re-appointed 
when their term of office expires, and their tenure is practically for 
life unless they forfeit their position by their own misconduct. 
{n a word, the theory of the German system of city government is 
to place the wisest and best citizens in positions where their 
knowledge and their abilities may be productive of the best results 
to the city, and to place them there because they are best qualified 
to perform the duties of their offices. 

The efficiency of German city governments in the prosecution 
of public works is due to this perfect and continuous organization 
of the executive administration. The burgomaster is practically a 
life incumbent, and the magistrates who conduct the various 
departments either hold their places by life tenure or upon long 
terms which are renewed as long as efficiency lasts. The city 
council hold office for long terms and re-elections are so usual that 
the personnel of the body is transformed very slowly. Conse- 
quently, it is possible to make long plans, to proceed without 
haste, to distribute burdens through periods of years, to consult 
minute economies, ‘and to make an even, symmetrical progress. 
If a German city decides to have well paved streets and to modern- 
ize its whole thoroughfare system, it proceeds systematically to 
learn everything that can possibly be known about street making, 
and the department does not move until every detail of the prob- 
jem from the engineering and the financiering standpoint has 
been thoroughly worked out. The history of German municipal 
improvement during the last twenty-five years is a direct result of 
the application of these principles, and could have been accon- 
plished in no other way. 
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CENTRAL SUPERVISION. 

In Germany the central administrative control exists in a 
greater degree than in Great Britain. The old idea that cities were 
a part of the central government shows much virility, and is 
especially evidenced by the instances in which the central state 
administration may veto the choice by city councils of their most 
important executive officers and dissolve the councils themselves. 
The central authorities may, when the local authorities neglect or 
refuse to do so, insert in the budget of the city appropriations which 
the law requires to be made, and may make provision for levying 
taxes to provide the necessary funds. 

In certain cities, the central administrative authorities also 
have the supervisory care of the police, including not only the pres- 
ervation of the peace but the care of the public health and the 
prevention and extinguishment of fires. In other cities, the cen- 
tral administration has power to take entire charge of the police 
itself by appointing persons who are to supervise and perform the 
work. In all these cases, it is distinctly recognized that the city 
is acting as agent of the central government and as such it is sub- 
jected to the regular, rigid and undeviating central administrative 
control exercised over all branches of governmental activity in the 
country at large. The fact that they are attended to by the city 
does not alter their character. While the cities are given certain 
discretionary powers relative to these matters and many of a sup- 
plementary character, the central administration does not lose its 
power to insist upon taking a certain minimum of action to secure 
wise and proper action by the municipality. 

The extent of the central administrative control appears very 
strongly in school administration. The general system of instruc- 
tion is, as a rule, prescribed by the central authority. The city 
school board supervises the details of school management, but 
consists partly of members appointed by the central administra- 
tion and partly of members appointed by the local councils. The 
town council generally appoints all teachers and regulates school 
finances subject to the control of the central administration. 

The central administration also has and exercises extensive 
powers over the local bodies in all matters in which the State as 
a state has an interest, and especially in questions of finance. 

In general the central administrative authority is used for 
the purpose of keeping the city within the bounds of its com- 
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petence as fixed by law, of forcing it to perform its duties as 
agent of the state, and in preventing the city from acting un- 
wisely in purely municipal matters. 


BRITISH AND GERMAN SYSTEMS SUMMARIZED. 


Thus, we see that the English and German cities are organ- 
ized under a general law, upon general principles, with a minimum 
of legislative centralization or interference, and a maximum of 
administrative decentralization or power of self-government. We 
find that while the central government has released largely to the 
localities the management of purely local affairs, it retains the 
right to supervise the administration of those affairs, especially 
those in which the municipality is acting as agent, by direct inter- 
ference in some cases and by advice and veto in other cases ; and 
thereby assures for the municipality not only the most pains- 
taking scrutiny, but the most advanced information which the 
progress of the arts affords. 

We find generally the only elective body to be a council, while 
the citizens qualified to vote for it are property holders; and in 
Germany the property holders of the first and second class have a 
preponderating amount of power, whence the principle can be an- 
nounced that the majority of those who vote the taxes are inter- 
ested primarily by reason of their having property to be taxed. 

We find a class of civil servants trained for the profession of 
municipal administration in all of its details, educated for its pur- 
suit, inspired by its aims and praiseworthy opportunities, and re- 
warded by the accomplishment of the public good and the honor- 
able regard of their fellow citizens. And above all, we find an 
organization designed in its details to carry on a large business 
with the least friction between its parts. From the members of 
the council, the mayor, burgomaster, heads of committees and 
paid heads of departments, to the day laborer, we find a ma- 
chine in which each part is selected because of its fitness to ac- 
complish the end in view. 

These are the conditions which exist in the countries where 
municipal ownership and operation have been carried on to the 
greatest extent and with the best results. Itis not surprising that 
under such circumstances such enterprises have been successful: 
It is not part of this discussion to consider whether private opera- 
tion would not have accomplished equally beneficial results for the 
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) 
community, nor to point out that in England there are signs that 
municipal ownership and operation are developing weakness when 
attempt is made to apply them on a scale commensurate with the 
demands of a large section of the country as distinguished from 
the demands of isolated communities. 


AMERICAN CONDITIONS CONTRASTED. 


When we turn to the municipal conditions which exist in this 
country and inquire whether it is probable that they would pro- 
duce like results if the operation of the public utilities mentioned 
above were intrusted to municipalities organized as ours are, we 
find ample reasons to advise caution before students of municipal 
affairs array themselves as advisers of experiments so bold. It 
must be observed that the present state of effort at municipal op- 
eration in this country is too undeveloped to permit of the argu- 
ment of experience from like causes. Therefore, the only sound 
method of reasoning is to study the causes which have produced 
certain results abroad, and if we find them essentially different 
from the forces operating in this country, we must discard them as 
premises or precedents. 

In a curious book, entitled, Domestic Manners of the Amer- 
icans, written by Mrs. Trollope in 1832 after an unusual experi- 
ence in this country of more than three years, the author observes : 

While by describing faithfully the daily aspect of ordinary life, she has endeav- 

ored to show how greatly the advantage is on the side of those who are governed by 
the few, instead of the many. The chief object she has had in view is to encourage 
her countrymen to hold fast by a constitution that insures all the blessings which flow 
from established habits, and solid principles. If they forego these, they will incur the 
fearful risk of breaking up their repose by introducing the jarring tumult and universal 
degradation which invariably follows the wild scheme of placing all the power of the 
state in the hands of the populace. 
Although this gentle English critic meant to refer to the general 
government of the United States and its consequences, she in 
reality pointed to the municipal conditions which were visible to her 
keen but unskilled eyes. Who can say she was incorrect then? 
And who can deny that there exists to-day a ‘‘ jarring tumult and 
universal degradation” in many, if not most or all, of our large 
cities. 

In contrasting the habits and principles of our large munici- 
palities with those of England and Germany, we find the differ- 
ences many and profound. In most cases manhood suffrage has 
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placed the balance of power in that portion of the population which 
has least ability to use it and least interest in its proper exercise. 
Although the conservation of life and liberty are of more import- 
ance in political society than the protection of rights of property, 
those who have a claim to both are more interested in good govern- 
ment, more conservative, generally more intelligent, and therefore 
the best governors of any locality. 

Further, the grant of manhood suffrage is more radical in this 
country than an equivalent right would be in either England or 
Germany. There, the population is more stable. If new elements 
come in they have national traits and habits and aspirations and 
prejudices, as they almost invariably come from different parts of 
the same country. Here, in our seaboard cities especially and in ~ 
other cities also, the vast influx of foreign heterogenous and 
unmixable elements fill the ranks of our people with units of dif- 
ferent habits, prejudices and aspirations. There, they have the 
conservatism and the pride of home. Here, they lack for many 
years both conservatism and the pride of place, and fall an 
easy prey to the designs of those intent upon using them for their 
own ends. 

Again, in our municipalities there is little power in any part 
of the government to conduct their affairs without continuous and 
continual interference from the state legislature. The goverment 
is not local government but really state government of localities 
with some little local autonomy vested in the mayor, council and 
heads of various departments. The state interferes through an 
agency least fitted by its constitution for administrative work, and 
not at all fitted to correct or assist municipal efforts towards prog- 
ress. In fact central administrative control exists only to a very 
slight extent in this country. It is subordinated to legislative in- 
terference. 

The result is that our municipalities are not organizations 
adapted to carry on any business properly. The powers which 
they possess are too narrowed by legislative limitations, or if per- 
chance they be endowed with ample powers, the officials who 
possess them are as a rule disqualified by want of technical train- 
ing or moral habit from exercising them for the best benefit of the 
community. There is no skilled body of municipal officers, no 
corps picked out to work for the community because they are the 
most apt citizens which can be found and because they are inspired 
by local pride and the desire of an honorable name. 
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The municipal governments of this country are still suffering 
from adoration of the false god of the federal constitution. That 
instrument was designed by the fathers rather to prevent events 
from happening than to accomplish narrow definite results. They 
were frightened by the danger of absolutism in the general govern- 
ment and so wrought as to make that impossible. There is no 
plan more ill devised to secure efficient, economical and progressive 
management of positive and limited forces, such as exist in every 
urban community, than this instrument. The problems of the 
general government are largely questions of policy. Those of the 
cities of management. 

So it comes to pass that we find our municipal machines ill 
fitted to assume new burdens, whether we consider them in their 
own constitutions or by comparison with those organizations 
abroad which have had successful experience in owning and oper- 
ating the businesses most necessary for municipal happiness. Our 
cities are in a state of political ferment, and it may be of progress, 
at present. When the outcome of all the unselfish thought and 
labor now being bestowed on the subject of administrative reform 
is a scheme of municipal organization capable of administering our 
cities with efficiency and economy, then it will be time to bestow 
upon that organization the powers which are needed to keep the 
municipal house up to the highest standard. But that time has 
not come. 

Meanwhile, the plan which seems to conserve the interests of 
the community best by insuring ample returns for public fran- 
chises and which seems to secure the application of the best abil- 
ity of the land to any given problem, is the system of short term 
leases of public utilities. ‘This also is the safest and most practi- 
cable means of reserving for the people the remainder of any valu- 
able enterprise which the future may develop; and it is the 
quickest and easiest way to obtaining large revenues without bor- 
rowing. The system of public ownership and operation in this 
country and at this time would certainly generate fraud in the 
procurement of labor and materials; would bring to the front 
ignorance, negligence and corruption in management; would give 
undue scope to party politics, more frequent opportunity for 
change of employees for corrupt purposes, and less opportunity to 
secure efficient service at reasonable rates ; all to the end that the 
spoils system would be vastly strengthened and the people longer 
kept apart from their own. 





MUNICIPAL TELEPHONES IN AMSTERDAM. 


By Ps. FALKENBURG AND J. H. VAN ZANTEN. 


[Note.—To Mr. Y. S. Theunissen, the eminent director of the municipal telephones, 
are due many thanks for his kind aid and valuable assistance. ] 


Municipal or government operation of the so-called public 
service industries has not been very much desired inthe Nether. 
lands until within the last few years; only gas works and water 
works have been operated by the municipalities for now thirty 
years in several Dutch cities. It is not strange, therefore, that 
when the telephone was invented, no city directly thought of 
undertaking the operation of a system.' Thus the International 
Bell Telephone Company (limited) received from many cities the 
franchise to establish a telephone system. 

On the 20th of April, 1880, this company submitted an offer 
to the municipality of Amsterdam in which they offered to pay to 
the municipality 214 per cent of the gross receipts. There- 
upon, by a resolution of the municipal council of September 7, 
1880, the company was granted the exclusive right, for a period of 
fifteen years, to erect and use in the municipality telephonic con- 
ductors intended for public use and to support the same on mu- 
nicipal property. On the 8th of December, 1880, the company 
indicated their wish to accept the concession, but desired to traus- 
fer the franchise to the Netherlands Bell Telephone Company, 
a privilege which was granted. 


CONDITIONS LEADING TO MUNICIPALIZATION. 


When the period of this concession had expired, the use of 
the telephone for communication had developed in a way not 
expected at the beginning. It had become the means of inter- 
communal and international communication. The franchise for 





1See A. R. Bennet, The Telephone Systems of the Continent of Europe, for a his- 
tory of telephones in the Netherlands. 
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the operation of the intercommunal telephone had «of necessity to 
be granted by the government ; and this also was conferred on the 
Netherlands Bell Telephone Company. In the year 1894 the gov- 
ernment introduced a law to transfer to itself the inter- 
communal system. A petition of the Amsterdam municipal 
council to the government to include the Amsterdam telephone 
system in the government system produced no results ; and the 
municipal council therefore resolved on December 12, 1894, not to 
renew the concession, to allow private operation no longer, but to 
establish an entirely new municipal system. 

The causes which led to this resolution were: first, that the 
development of telephonic communication had not kept pace with 
modern advances (the number of telephones on January 1, 1895, 
was only 1,752, not four per 1,000 inhabitants) ; secondly, the equip- 
ment was entirely out of date, and the concessionary was not in- 
clined to make any large outlay for improvements ; and finally, 
the subscription rates were too high, and the concessionary re- 
fused to reduce them. 

Because of the many discussions in the town council, the 
resolution was adopted so late that the new system could not be 
completed by September, 1895; and since the Netherlands Bell 
Telephone Company was not willing to sell its conductors to the 
municipality, with which the latter could have commenced oper- 
ation on September 7, 1895, the municipality permitted the 
company to exercise its privileges until the first of November, 
1896, without being obligated to any payment to the city. On 
the latter date (Nov. 1, 1896), the municipality began operations. 

In the meantime, the municipality had to overcome still 
another difficulty. A statute of the year 1852 made every pri- 
vate telegraph undertaking dependent on a franchise from the 
government. The government wished to apply this law to tele- 
phone undertakings also, but the Amsterdam municipal council 
did not accept this interpretation. After long discussion, how- 
ever, it felt itself compelled to secure a government concession 
(which it did on April 20, 1896), lest later the city should be shut out 
from intercommunal and international telephone communication. 
On the 1st of November, 1897, the intercommunal system came into 
the hands of the government; and here also the Bell Telephone 
Company had to lay down the work. The example of Amsterdam 
was in the meantime followed by several cities. It is not improb- 
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able that later the central government may assume the entire 
telephone business in Holland. 

If now we compare the conditions in Amsterdam before the 
year 1896 with those after this year, we can observe the following 
results : 

IMPROVED SERVICE. 

The telephone equipment has been much improved by the 
municipality. The Bell Telephone Company at first used with. 
out exception aerial single conductors of bronze wire covered 
with gutta percha,—but since the year 1892 had placed several 
conductors underground, so that on October 31, 1896, they had 
13,900 metres of underground cables, with 566,181 metres of wire. 
The central exchange was equipped with a primitive standard 
system. 

The municipal telephone is modern throughout. The equip- 
ment is erected on the principle of using above-ground conductors 
as little as possible and of leading a double conductor into the 
house of each subscriber. On the first of January, 1899, the 
length of the cable net was 137,635 metres of ground cables of 28 
double wires, +,684 metres of ground cables of 56 double 
wires, 2,243 metres of ‘“‘ water cables” (cables laid through the 
canals), 28,654 metres of 14 double wires, and 973 metres of water 
cable of 1 double wire,—altogether 4,189,017 metres of double 
wire, or 8,378,034 metres of single wire—an increase in two 
years and two months of 1380 per cent, or nearly fourteen fold. 
Work is now being pushed in placing more of the above-ground 
conductors, which are of bronze wire, in underground conduits. 
There is only one central exchange, which is equipped with the 
horizontal multiplex system, having a capacity of 10,800 subscrib- 
ers. 

LOWER RATES. 

The rates have been reduced by the municipality. The yearly 
subscription price under the Bell Telephone Company was 118 fi. 
($47.20), the cost of the apparatus and of making the connections 
being included. At the outset, the burgomaster and aldermen 
proposed a subscription price of 75 florins ($30), which entitled the 
subscriber to 800 calls yearly ; for each 100 calls in addition up to 
10,000, 1.50 florins ($.60), and for each additional 100 calls 1 florin 
($.40) should be paid. Strong opposition was raised on all sides to 
this tariff and especially by the tradesmen, with the result that 
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the council established a fixed price of 90 fi. ($36) for unlimited 
service, with a single installation payment of 25 fl. ($10.) Hotels 
and other buildings open to the public pay 115 fi. ($46.) A single 
callfrom a public telephone costs 0.25 fi. (10 cents.) Since no 
successful device has yet been applied for automatically counting 
the calls, no proposition has so far been advanced for a further 
reduction of the subscription price. 

This reduction means more than the mere statistics indicate, for 
with every increase in the number of subscribers and improvement 
of service, telephonic communication becomes more valuable as it 
can be used much more frequently and with one fixed price costs 
nomore. Thus, the benefit is still greater than it at first seems. 


INCREASED USE. 


The more rapid increase in the number of subscribers, since 
municipal operation began, is shown in the following table. The 
numbers on the ist of January were : 


Year. Total Number. Per 1,000 Population. 
Bell Telephone Co. 1882 612 1.8 
1883 853 2.4 
1884 1,057 2.9 
1885 1,148 3.1 
1886 1,217 3.3 
1887 1,263 3.3 
1888 1,313 3.4 
1889 1,435 3.6 
1890 1,515 3.7 
1891 1,523 3.7 
1892 1,551 3.7 
1893 1,629 3.7 
1894 1,689 3.8 
1895 1,752 3.9 
1896 1,784 3.9 
Municipal operation, 
Nov. 1, 1896 130 ae 
Jan. 1, 1897 1,796 3.8 
7 1898 2,143 4.3 
ne 1899 2,544 5.0 
ss 1900 3,081 5. 


The number of calls has likewise increased, which also shows 
how favorably the new administration is viewed. They have 


amounted to: 
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Average Number of Calls 
Year. Total Number. per Subscriber. 


Bell Telephone Co. 1883 2,006,539 2,352 

1884 1,245,798 1,178 

1886 1,110,368 912 

1887 1,167,017 924 

1888 1,825,000 1,390 

1889 2,920,000 2,035 

1896 3,650,000 2,046 
Maximum 
aon P m per Day. 
Municipal operation, 1897 3,916,450 2,181 12,938 
1898 4,769,100 2,225 15,920 
, 1899 5,651,200 2,221 20,714 
It is well to notice also that the number of calls per subscriber 
has not greatly increased under municipal operation, which reflects 
the fact that a larger number of the small shop-keepers are intro. 
ducing telephones—a factor of great importance and an effect of 

municipal operation. 

The number of intercommunal and international calls has also 
increased continuously. The number of intercommunal calls 


amounted to : 
Year. From Amsterdam. To Amsterdam. 


Bell Telephone Co. 1891 25,923 25,400 
1892 28,926 23,961 
1893 30,285 31,110 
1894 33,643 ’ 
1895 39,193 ? 
1896 43,038 43,528 

Government operation, 1897 55,714 60,540 
1898 104,684 112,815 
1899 149,702 150,262 

The number of international calls was : 


From Amsterdam to To Amsterdam from 
Belgium. Germany. Belgium. Germany. 


1897 2,248 1,239 2.052 1,446 
1898 2,683 1,346 2,325 1,563 
1899 2,897 2,132 3,573 2,983 


Municipal operation has also brought about two other im- 
provements by which it may be distinguished from private opera- 
tion and to which we must give some attention. In the first place 
the latter had only a day service and was closed during the night, 
while the municipal system is in operation day and night. The 
night service includes the time between 10 o’clock in the evening 
and 8 o'clock in the morning; and in the year 1899, there was 
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during this period an average of 344 calls and a maximum of 466 
calls per night. 
BETTER PAID EMPLOYEES. 

Another improvement concerns the working hours and the con, 
pensation of the employees. The employees of the company worked 
nine hours a day for a maximum weekly wage of 6 florins ($2.40). 
Under the municipal system, the working period is only seven 
hours. There are telephonists of the first class with a weekly 
wage of § to 10 florins ($3.20 to $4.00); of the second class with a 
wage of 5 to 7 florins ($2.00 to $2.80) ; and apprentices with a wage 
of 2 florins ($1.20). Those who have not reached the maximum 
salary receive every year an increase of 1 florin ($.40). 

In the case of sickness, the employees of the technical service 
receive three-fourths of the latest wages for a period of three 
months ; after this period, one-half pay. The employees of the 
administrative service receive in case of sickness the full salary. 
In case of accidents full wages are paid to all employees ; and after 
aservice of thirty years, a pension is secured equal to one-half the 
salary or wages. In case of earlier invalidity, a pension amounting 
to one-sixtieth of the salary or wages for each year of service is 
granted. 

FINANCE. 

Concerning the financial condition of the telephone system, we 
can present the following: Of the financial results of the Bell 
Telephone Company, nothing further is known than the yearly 
payment to the municipality. This amounted to, in the year: 

$6,532.76 $14,292.33 

9,454.32 15,101.22 

10,726.48 15,482.24 

Sree 11,655.29 15,838 .84 
12,298 . 92 16,479.58 

17,125 .42 

1895 to Sept. 1. 12,301.24 

The municipal telephone began with a sum from the munici- 
pal treasury of $200,000, of which almost $44,000 was needed for 
the building for the central exchange. On the 16th of January, 
1899, the total capital expenditure was $490,000, of which $40,000 
more or less had been paid from loans. 

The revenue of the telephone system amounted, in the year 
1897, to $79,982.98 ; and in the year 1898 to $95,966.09. The cost of 
operation amounted to : 
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1897. 1898, 
Salaries and assessments for old age 
pensions $13,483.81 $18,477.46 
Maintenance of buildings and equip- 
6,172.58 7,039.00 
Office expenses 401.50 535.44 
Electric current 696.00 836.71 
2,959.83 2,685.05 





ee er $23,713.72 $29,573.66 

The gross surplus was expended in the following manner : 
Interest on loan capital $11,241.03 $11,825.82 
Redemption of loan capital 12,186.18 15,897.94 
Payment to the municipal treasury 20,000.00 20,000.00 





$43,427.21 $47,723.76 
The net profit, which was used for extensions, thus keeping 
down bonded indebtedness, was in 1897 $12,842.05 and in 1898 
$18,668.67. 

Thus at the outset the taxpayers receive no great direct ad- 
vantage from municipal operation, since the payment which the 
municipality received from the Bell Telephone Company, amount- 
ing during the last year to $17,000, has been increased to $20,000 
and stereotyped at that amount. When the capital is redeemed,— 
and this will be accomplished in a short time,—the situation will 
naturally be changed ; but it must not be overlooked that each new 
addition to the existing net costs considerable capital, and more 
proportionately the further it extends from the central exchange. 
This cost will also be added to if the subscribers increase to over 
3,600 ; since at present aswitch-board for 3,600 subscribers is used. 
Should the number increase to 10,800 (which so soon as the fees 
are reduced will not belong delayed) the entire central exchange 
must be rearranged, or the system of a single exchange must be 
abandoned. 

Thus, the municipal telephone in Amsterdam is a successful 
example of municipalization of great public undertakings, an ex- 
ample of profound significance, especially in a municipality which 
ten years before possessed no single large monopolistic undertak- 
ing, and now may point with pride to the gas works, the water- 
works, an abbattoir, a telephone system, a clothing factory for the 
uniforms of municipal employees, a horse-railroad presently to 
become an electric railroad, and two steam ferries,—all of which 
have been managed with good results. 
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STREET RAILWAYS IN BRITISH TOWNS 


MUNICIPAL SYSTEMS COMPARED WITH COMPANY ENTERPRISES. 


By Ropert DONALD. 


Tramways or street railways in British towns are just now in 
atransition stage. We are passing through various phases of de- 
velopment and trying to make up for lost time. Thereis unprece- 
dented activity on the part of municipalities, and private com- 
panies are making their last stand in this field of enterprise. 
Street railways in most of the large cities are rapidly passing into 
the hands of the municipal authorities, who intend to operate the 
systems as well as own them, while electric traction is being intro- 
duced with every transfer and in connection with every new un- 
dertaking. The whole system of transportation in cities is there- 
fore undergoing a great transformation. 

British towns have been behind American and continental 
cities in the adoption of electric traction, for causes which are not 
altogether without some compensating advantages, as will be seen. 
We are now profiting by the experience of other places and fol- 
lowing the best examples. The developments now taking place 
are of three kinds. 


MUNICIPAL STREET RAILWAYS FAVORED. 


After tramways were first introduced into England by George 
Francis Train, and many experiments undertaken, it began to look 
as if the new means of transportation had come to stay, the House 
of Commons said: ‘‘There are the elements of a new vested in- 
terest here, we must stop it.” Then acting on the sound principle 
that the streets of a city are the property of the citizens and 
should not be used for private, profit-making purposes, except 
with the consent of the citizens and under the conditions which 
they impose, the House of Commons devised means to make the 
municipality supreme. To begin with, the municipal councils were 
given power to lay down the rails themselves, or to come to terms 
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with companies for doing so. No tramway undertaking could be 
established without the consent of the municipalities, and if they 
gave their franchise away, they had only themselves to blame. Asa 
matter of fact, few franchises were given up outside London, with- 
out an annual payment, and London, owing to its primitive sys. 
tem of municipal government, became in this matter as in others 
the easy prey of private interests. In some cases the municipalities 
constructed the tramways and leased them on terms which enabled 
them to pay off the whole of the original capital in a little over 
twenty years. Public interests were most effectively safeguarded, 
whether the towns built the lines or allowed companies to do s0. 
No town could barter away its municipal birthright. 

It is hardly necessary to describe all the stringent provisions 
of the Tramways Act. The crucial clause was that which com- 
pelled the companies to sell their undertakings to the municipal 
authorities at the end of twenty-one years ‘‘at the then value,” 
without any regard to good will, past or prospective profits. Thatis 
to say, the municipalities were empowered to buy up the street rail- 
ways after twenty-one years at the price of old metal; and that is 
what they have been doing within the last few years as the tram- 
ways constructed in the early seventies have reached the purchase 
age. Cities like Glasgow and Manchester, which built their own 
tramways, had nothing to purchase and simply succeeded to the 
system when the lease of the companies which worked them 
expired. During the period of the lease the companies have 
almost invariably paid a rental sufficient to maintain the lines, 
pay interest on the capital and redeem most of it. 

The House of Commons, when it passed this Act, also adopted 
a standing order which prohibited any public authority from oper- 
ating tramways itself, and this bar to municipal progress was 
not removed until 1896.' 

The explanation of the present activity in municipal tram- 
ways is due therefore to three causes : 

1, The transfer of tramways on the expiration of leases. 

2. New power for municipal working. 

3. The introduction of electric traction, the advantages of 





? Huddersfield Corporation has operated its tramways since 1882 but under license 
from the Board of Trade and only in default of any company submitting a tender to 
work them. In the case of Glasgow, a clause in the Glasgow Tramway Company’ 
Act enabled the Corporation of that city to transfer the powers of working, but this 
was the only case of the kind. See page 41. 
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which municipalities wish to secure for each community and not 
for shareholders who may be spread all over the country. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS. 


Another phase of the present transformation is the construc- 
tion of light railways. The Light Railways Act of 1896 was 
intended to enable county councils, and other municipal authorities 
or private companies, to construct a light kind of railway in 
suburban districts and sparsely populated places. The chief object 
was to help agriculture by enabling farmers to send their produce 
to markets cheaper than by the ordinary railroads. The Act does 
not involve expensive procedure. The approval of three com- 
missioners and the Board of Trade, after an inquiry has been held, 
is sufficient sanction. There is no bill to promote and inexpen- 
sive construction is permitted. Light railways were not, in fact, 
expected to be very remunerative undertakings, and there are 
no clauses in the Act regulating working, leasing or purchase. 
Private companies soon discovered this loophole which enables 
them, in some cases, to build tramways under the Act and there- 
fore get rid of municipal control. They are very active just now 
in carrying out light railway schemes in small towns, from one 
town to another, and through them both, and the municipal 
authorities have not been smart enough to stop them except in a 
few cases. Nearly all these light railways will have electric trac- 
tion. No doubt some of them will have to be bought at heavy 
cost by municipalities in the future. 


UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 


The only contribution which England has made to new trans- 
portation facilities during recent years has been in underground 
electric railways, six of which are now being constructed or are 
planned in London. These are not ordinary subways. They are 
from 60 to 100 feet below the surface. Each pair of rails is in a 
separate tunnel and at some points eight of these tunnels will 
meet, forming a great subterranean junction. Passengers are car- 
ried up and down in huge elevators. This is a system of trans- 
portation which electric traction has rendered possible. 


A TEMPORARY CHECK TO ENTERPRISE. 


It will be well to admit frankly that the provisions of the 
Tramways Act of 1870 put a check on enterprise. The prospects 
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of profit were not attractive enough. Few tramway companies 
have earned a return of six or seven percent. The average has 
been about three or four per cent ; none of them wrote down the 
value of the undertakings sufficiently to prepare for extinction 
without loss in twenty-one years’ time. In the latter part of their 
twenty-one years’ lease of life, their only object was to reduce their 
capital expenditure andjincrease their profit. They allowed their 
plant and rolling stock to get out of date and could not under the 
circumstances be expected to introduce electric traction. That is 
the chief explanation why Americans find street railways out of 
date in British cities. 

There are many compensating advantages, however, and it 
will be better for the people in the future that no vested interest 
in street railways was allowed to be created. The towns have 
maintained absolute control over their streets. In continental 
cities, street railways have obtained long concessions for monopo- 
lies. In America, franchises have in many cases been given up, 
and street railway companies have enormous power and wealth. 
They can always exercise a corrupt influence at election times, if 
they are seeking some new concession, and they will always try 
to subborn officials. They will look to their own interests first. 


BENEFITS OF MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 


The advantages of municipal ownership, even when it does not 
involve working, are considerable. The municipality in leasing 
its lines at a yearly rental imposes terms ; it regulates fares ; pro- 
vides for workingmen’s cars and fair treatment for employees. 
This has been admirably illustrated in the case of the London 
County Council and the North Metropolitan Tramways Company. 
The council acquired this company’s system under the Act of 1892, 
but gave it a new lease until 1910. Under the old conditions, the 
company paid no franchise and was under no control. It went on 
comfortably paying itself ten per cent or more, but making no 
effort to improve its system or study the public. Under the new 
conditions, the company pays the council $225,000 a year and 124 
per cent of the increase in its receipts. It must set aside $180,000 
a year to maintain and reconstruct the lines. Fares must not be 
raised, and workingmen’s trams at low fares must be run up to 
eight a.m. The hours and wages of the employees must not fall 
below the best treatment of the employees on any company’s sys- 
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tem in London. The company must recognize trade unions and 
has been fined because it dismissed some employees on the ground 
that they were members of a union. 

The company has been making more progress under these con- 
ditions than ever before. It studies the needs of the traveling 
public, lowers its fares and issues return tickets which are avail- 
able on any day by any car and in any direction. The result is 
that its profit has not decreased but has increased. 

The full fruits of municipalization will only be obtained, how- 
ever, until the city councils operate the lines as well as own them. 
Every example of municipal working has been followed with suc- 
cess. Looking to the future, I should say that the object of 
municipal tramways will not be to earn large profits, but to carry 
people at cheap rates, and that system will be considered the most 
successful which carries the greatest possible number of people at 
the lowest possible fares. Street railway fares are lower in British 
cities, where the municipal ownership prevails, than in any cities 
of the world. The average fare in Glasgow is less than two cents ; 
in London people are carried about two miles for one cent on the 
county council cars. As electric traction, which is now being in- 
stalled, will enormously reduce the cost of working and increase 
the carrying power of the systems, we are within sight of universal 
one cent fares in cities like Glasgow, Nottingham or Sheffield. 


EXTENT OF MUNICIPAL TRAMWAYS. 


The towns which at present operate their street railways are : 
Huddersfield, Blackpool, Leeds, Plymouth, Aberdeen, Black- 
burn, Darwen, Bolton, Bradford, Halifax, Dover, Dundee, Hull, 
London (partly), Glasgow, Nottingham, St. Helens, Southend, and 
Southampton. 

According to the last Government return, which is for thetwelve 
months ending in June, 1899, the municipal authorities owned 519 
miles of street railways (40.3 per cent), while companies owned 602 
miles (53.7 per cent). If we excluded London, the municipal 
lines would equal in extent the companies’ lines. The capital ex- 
pended by the municipalities on their lines amounted to $28,- 
700,000. 

These figures only inadequately represent the extent of munic- 
ipal enterprise, as during last year much progress has been made. 
The following is a list of towns which have introduced electric 
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traction for municipal working within the last two years or are 
about to doso: 

Bradford 

Glasgow 

ia) 

Halifax Leeds, extension ...1899 

Liverpool Plymouth 

eae ie extension . 1899 St. Helens 

Aberdeen Sheffield 


Under Construction. 


Darwen, Halifax, extensions, 
Barking, Huddersfield, 

East Ham Urban District, Liverpool, extensions, 
Salford, Newcastle, 

Glasgow, extensions, Manchester, 
Southend, London. 


Last year over forty municipalities obtained powers to con- 
struct new tramways. The capital expenditures which some of 
those new enterprises involved were : 

Nottingham $2,925,000 Sunderland.... $1,050,000 

Glasgow 2,500,000 Wolverhampton 1,050,855 

Newcastle 1,600,000 Darwen 185,000 

Salford 1,150,000 Kirkcaldy 675,000 

350,000 350,000 
630,000 Wallasey 425,000 
750,000 


During the present session municipalities are providing bills 
which will involve a capital expenditure of $50,620,000, while the 
bills introduced by companies will involve an outlay of about $13,- 
000,000, and some of these are certain to be defeated. Manchester 
corporation alone is preparing to spend $15,000,000 on its new elec- 
tric tramways. I mention these figures to show the enormous 
expansion of municipal street railways now on the way or in pros- 
pect. 

MUNICIPALITY vs. COMPANY. 

I am convinced that municipalities can operate street railways 
more efficiently and more economically than profit-making com- 
panies, but full comparisons are difficult to obtain and compati- 
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sons between systems which are not the same are valueless. Even 
when dealing with the same town allowances must be made be- 
tween a worn out system, and new lines and new plant. The 
cities of Sheffield and Nottingham afford good examples, as 
in both cases the municipality took over the service from a com- 
pany exactly as it was—plant. cars, horses and staff. The citizens 
felt very keenly on the subject in both cases, and were determined 
to make the municipal tramways successful. It is the object of 
the municipality in both examples, and in all other cases of mu- 
nicipal working, to study the comfort and convenience of passen- 
gers from first to last. The following comparative returns relat- 


ing to Sheffield show the effect of municipal management : 
Company’s last year, 


Corporation’s first year, 
11th July, 1896, to 


ending 30th June, 
1896. 


9 
692,855 
6,566,033 
£39,995—2—4 
13.858. 
£4,443—18—0 
34.48 

3,621 


£22—1—1 
312 


9s. Od. 


Approximate street miles of 
tramway (double lines) 


Number of miles run 
Number of passengers carried 
Receipts from passengers 


Receipts from passengers per 
mile run 

Receipts from passengers per 
street mile of tramway 

Average number of cars run- 
ning daily 

Average number of passengers 
per car, per week 

Average receipts, per car, per 
week 

Average number of horses 

Average cost of forage per 
horse per week 


30th July, 1897. 
9 
733,262 
8,453,078 
£46,517—2—4 
15. 22s. 
£5,168—11—-4 
36.48 
4,569 


£25—2—10 
340 


7s. 94d. 


[t will be noticed from the above that working exactly the 
same systems nearly two million more people were carried and 
that the receipts increased. It should be explained that the first 
thing which the corporation did was to reduce fares, to put on 
workingmen’s cars, and treat the employees better. The following 
table shows in more detail the benefit of municipalization as expe- 
rienced in the conservative city of Sheffield. 
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COMPANY. ; CORPORATION, CORFORATION 


INCREASE. 
INCOME—TRAFFIC RECEIPTS. 


Half year to Dec., 1895.. £20,054 Half year to Dec., 1896.. £21,923 £1,869 
Half vear to June, 1896.. 19,941 Half year to June, 1897.. 24,598 4,652 


£59,995 £46,516 £6,521 





EXPENDITURES. 


Half year to Dec., 1895.. £16,519 Half year to Dec., 1896.. £16,677 £ 158 
Half year to June, 1896.. 16,830 Half year to June, 1897.. 22,742 5,912 





£33,349 ; £39,419 £6,070 


RUNNING EXPENSES. 


Half year to Dec., 1895.. £8,580 Half year to Dec., 1896.. £8,728 £ 148 
Half year to June, 1896.. 8,035 Half year to.June, 1897.. 18,109 5,074 





£16,615 £21,837 £5,222! 


TRAFFIC EXPENSES, 
Half year to Dec., 1895.. £4,077 Half year to Dec., 1896.. £4,153 £76 


Decreased 


Expenditure, 
Half year to June,1896.. 4,409 Half year to June, 1897.. 3,638 £771 





Net Decrease, 


£8,486 £7,791 £695 


EXCESS OF TOTAL INCOME OVER TOTAL EXPENDITURE. 


Half year to Dec., 1895.. £3,931 Half year to Dec., 1896.. £5 483 £1,552 
Half year to June: 30, 1896 3,509 Half year to June, 1897.. 6,111 2,602 





£7,440 £11,594 £4,154 
Increase in wages bill by corporation. .. .£2,423 


The last item—the increase in the wages bill—which carries 
with it a reduction of hours, had something to do with making the 
municipal working so conspicuous a success. The first thing 
which Nottingham Corporation did was to reduce the hours of the 
drivers and conductors, give them smart uniforms and increase 
their wages, the comfort of passengers depends a good deal on the 
treatment they receive from the conductors and the behavior of 
the conductors is regulated somewhat according to the treatment 
they receive from theiremployers. What happened in these towns 
has occurred elsewhere—in Glasgow, Liverpool, Plymouth, Lon- 
don and other places, when the municipality has undertaken the 
working of the tramways. Take by way of illustration, two 


1 £5,996 expended a the eompenetien in additions to premises and stock (horses, cars, omnibuses, 
etc.), as against £1,666 by the company, or a difference of £4 32 
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examples of municipal enterprise which it never occurred to the 
companies to inaugurate. Nottingham like other industrial 
centers is a great center for football and other games played on 
Saturday afternoons. The corporation made special arrangements 
for carrying visitors to and from the playing field. In London, 
there was no means of locomotion after midnight, and the railway 
cars and omnibuses did not start early enoughin the morning. The 
county council began by running its cars and buses, which feed its 
lines, all night and stimulated by its examples, the companies did 
the same, so that now Londoners have plenty of facilities for get- 
ting about at night. 

British experience suggests other strong reasons in favor of 
the municipal management of street railways, provided you have 
as in Glasgow, Sheffield, and other cities councils consisting of 
public-spirited men who control the communal industries in the 
interests of the people, and if you have a staff of officers chosen 
for their qualification and promoted according to merit. In such 
cases mayor, aldermen councillors and officials can have but one 
object—to manage the street railways in a way which will give 
the greatest benefits to the traveling community. The law pre- 
cludes towns from reducing fares to such an extent that the 
undertakings are rendered unprofitable. 

When companies operate lines in English cities, there are 
always dangers and temptations which strike at the purity of 
local government. Where companies exist local aldermen and 
councillors are generally represented on the board of directors. 
A company promoter would naturally seek the co-operation of 
members in this way in their own interest, not for the sake of the 
traveling public. Companies always mean dual control over the 
streets, differences about paving, favoritism, and petty bribery 
in the form of free travel for policemen, free tickets the introduc- 
for councillors, officials, and reporters, etc. The door is open for 
tion of insidious corrupting influences which experience has shown 
do not exist under municipal ownership. 





GLASGOW’S MUNICIPAL TRAMWAYS. 


By Mito Roy MALTBIE. 


‘ [Nore.—The following facts were gathered during a week’s visit in Glasgow in 
the summer of 1899, at the close of a two months’ study of municipal problems in 
Great Britain. Interviews were had with prominent persons holding every sort of 
opinion, and the history and working of Glasgoy’s street railways were thoroughly 
gone into. The results, in proof, were then submitted to Mr. John Young, the efficient 
manager of the Tramways Department, to whose ability is largely due the success of 
the undertaking. Every fact and statistical statement was examined and verified by 
some member of the Department, to which the writer is greatly indebted for many 
facts and figures which could not have been secured elsewhere. The following 
analysis is now believed to be entirely accurate. ] 

Municipalization of street railways is a product of the present 
decade. Prior to 1893 only one municipality in Great Britain— 
Huddersfield—was actually operating its tramways. At present 
there are at least nineteen. The movement has become so general 
that every few months add another to the list. 

The recent increase in activity in this direction is due princi- 
pally tothree causes. First ; many leases have recently terminated, 
and thus the question of private or municipal operation has been 
brought prominently to the front. The Tramways Act of 1870 
permitted local authorities to construct street railway lines and 
to lease them for twenty-one years to private companies, but 
did not authorize operation by local authorities. During the 
’T0’s many lines were constructed, and the twenty-one years of 
the lease having passed, the question now arises in the ’90’s, 
Shall the system of municipal ownership and private operation 
be continued, or shall the municipality undertake operation as 
well? Opinions may differ as to the merits of ‘“‘ownership and 
lease,” but the statement is unquestionably true that this system 
is more favorable to complete municipal operation than is private 
ownership and operation, even though the city has the power to 
buy out the company at any time. The former compels action to 
be taken, while under the latter, any movement for municipaliza- 
tion is obliged to overcome a large amount of inertia and to accept 
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the burden of proof. These factors often kill the scheme in its 
infancy. It was probably not the intention of the framers of the 
Act to give such advantages, but experience shows that they exist. 

Second ; the movement for larger municipal activity dealt first 
with those functions which could most easily be taken over. Thus, 
only lately has it reached those matters which offer greatest 
objections, of which operation of street railroads is a good example. 
The acceleration of the movement for greater municipal activity 
just at this time has made it appear all the more sudden." 

Third ; the experiments in municipal operation have been so 
successful, that other cities, desiring to achieve similar results, 
have followed the example. This is a very important factor. Asa 
theory, municipal socialism has been studied very little in Great 
Britain. The movement has proceeded with little discussion as to 
its theoretical justification, advantages and results. Experience, 
experience, experience, has been the sine quanon. Where there has 
been a strong belief that better results could be secured under 
municipal management, especially if some other city has been suc- 
cessful, municipalization has been adopted. 

Of all the experiments in municipal operation, none has 
done so much to hasten municipalization in Great Britain as that 
of Glasgow. A study of Glasgow’s tramways is important, there- 
fore, not only because it may throw some light upon the general 
question of municipal control of street railways, but because it 
shows what factors have influenced other cities to follow, and 
thus clearly indicates the purposes for which municipal operation 
has been undertaken. 


I. 
MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP AND PRIVATE OPERATION. 


In 1870, two rival companies applied to Parliament for powers 
to operate lines. The town council, hostile to both projects, se- 
cured the amalgamation of the companies and caused a provision 
to be inserted in the bill authorizing the city to lay tracks, pro- 
vided it decided to do so within six months, and to lease the lines 
toa private company or to adopt municipal operation. This last 
provision was probably an oversight, as Parliament strongly op- 
posed the extension of municipal activity in this direction ; and in 


—— 





* It is impossible here to go further into the philosopy of the growth of municipal 
functions, Thoes interested wlil find it discussed more fully in Maltbie, Municipal 
Functions, Municipal AFFAIRS, Dec. 1898. 
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the general Tramways Act of the same year, it was expressly stated 
that power to operate was not conferred upon any municipal 


authority. 
CONDITIONS OF LEASE. 


Immediately after the enactment of the bill, the council de. 
cided to construct tramway lines rather than permit a. private 
company to do so, and in July, 1872, the first line was opened. A 
private company leased the lines from the city, agreeing to pay 

(1) The interest on the entire amount borrowed by the city for 
the construction of tramways ; 

(2) A sinking fund of three per cent on the same capital ex- 
penditure, which was to be used by the city in writing off capital, 
so that at the end of the lease the entire indebtedness would be 
wiped out ; 

(3) A yearly sum equal to 4 per cent on cost of construc. 
tion, which was to form a fund for replacing the track as rapidly 
as it became worn out; 

(4) A mileage rate of $750 per mile per annum; and 

(5) All expenses incurred by the city in connection with tram- 
ways. 

The company further agreed 

(6) to pave and repair the roadway between the rails and 
eighteen inches beyond the outer rail. 

The lease was to run for twenty-three years, or until July Ist, 
1894, and it was expected that when lines were constructed, not 
included within the lease, similar conditions would be agreed to. 
As a matter of fact, not one of the subsequent leases was so favor- 
able to the city as the above. The Agreement of 1879, for ex- 
ample, contained no provision for a sinking fund or a renewal 
fund, and similar omissions are found in other instances. All 
were to terminate in 1894; but before describing how municipal 
operation came about, it may be well to summarize briefly the 
experience of Glasgow under the system of municipal ownership 
and private operation, for it throws some light on what may be 
expected, should a similar plan be adopted in American cities. 


NEW LEASES NOT SO FAVORABLE TO CITY. 


When the question of leasing new lines came up, the company 
which had signed the original lease soon perceived that it had an 
advantage over competitors and the city as well. For when once 
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acompany has secured control of a rather large mileage, a new 
company cannot offer as good terms as the one already established. 
The expense of operating a short line is much larger relatively 
than that of alonger line. Further, the multiplication of independ- 
ent companies necessitates frequent changing of cars and higher 
fares, thus the traveling public prefer to accept less favorable terms 
from the established company rather than introduce competing 
lines. The Glasgow company soon realized the advantages of its 
position, and could not be induced to offer as favorable terms as 
had been inserted in the original lease. This fact does not wholly 
account for the difference between the first agreement and those of 
later dates (part being due to less favorable situation of some of 
the lines), but it is a factor which should be reckoned upon in 
every discussion of public control of street railways, and was of 
no mean importance in Glasgow.’ 


DISAGREEMENT BETWEEN COMPANY AND CITY. 


Upon another point the experience of Glasgow has been the 
experience of other cities, namely, disagreement as to where 


and when new lines were to beconstructed. The city (or the Cor- 
poration, as they say in Great Britain) was anxious to have the 
tramways keep pace with the growth of population, and to provide 
every section with adequate transportation facilities. The private 
company desired larger net profits, and unless these could be se- 
cured, it did not favor extension. The tendency of the company 
was to be unduly conservative, while the municipal authorities 
were apt to be in advance of traffic. But whether both were 
wrong or whether one was right and the other wrong, does not 
matter greatly. The essential fact is that disagreement and lack 
of harmony resulted. There was no open rupture, but there 
was an absence of that co-operation without which the system of 
ownership and lease cannot be thoroughly successful ; and these 
relations led to bad results when the question of renewing the 
lease came up. 





* According tothe agreement under which the Edinburgh tramways are now leased 
0 a private company, all new lines constructed by the city must be operated by the 
company and upon the same terms as the original lines. Thus, the city can build 
tracks wherever it wishes and compel the company, if necessary, to work them and pay 
for them, even though it may mean a financial loss to the company. However, the 
municipal authorities have been very considerate of the welfare of the company and 
thus far have not acted unfairly. 
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EFFECT OF SHORT LEASES ON SERVICE. 


The character of the service during the period, 1871 to 1894, 
was such as to leave considerable room for improvement. Me- 
chanical traction had not been adopted, although the company had 
made an offer in 1891 to introduce it, provided a new lease was 
made. But by this date municipal operation had almost been de- 
cided upon, and of course the proposition was rejected. Doubt- 
less the limitation of the franchise to twenty-three years some- 
what retarded development. But British conservatism is an im- 
portant factor and when comparisons are made between Great 
Britain and the United States it must not be forgotten that inven- 
tions are not so quickly adopted there as here and that railroading 
in nearly every form is considerably more advanced in the United 
States.‘ And certainly as respects the number and character of 
cars, civility of employees, rapidity of service, etc., short term 
franchises have slight effect. However, as regards such improve- 
ments as are remunerative only where a considerable period is 
considered, short term leases do act to prevent their adoption, and 
actually did so in Glasgow towards the end of the lease. That 
there were compensating advantages in the shape of better control 
over the streets—the public property—and of better facilities for 
the taking over of the tramways by the city is also true. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS. 


From the financial point of view, the system of ownership and 
lease was a success both to the city and the company. The com- 
pany made all payments promptly, and the city thus was enabled 
to fulfil all its obligations. During the twenty-three years of 
the lease, a capital expenditure to the amount of $1,725,000 had 
been incurred, of which $1,007,500 had been paid off, leaving 
$717,500 in loans outstanding.* The tracks had been kept in 
repair and were worth more than the remaining indebtedness. 
$634,500 had been spent upon renewal of permanent way. $318,- 
000 had been carried to the ‘‘Common Good” *—an average of 
nearly $13,830 per year. This had been made possible not by any 
express provision of the lease, but merely by the method of deal- 
ing with the sinking fund. The mileage rate, amounting to some 





* This phase is more fully discussed on page 49 infra. ortuv iti 
* A £ sterling has been figured throughout as equivalent to $5.00. 
* For explanation of this fund see page 56 infra. 
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$15,000 during each of the last two years, went of course to the 
“Common Good.” Then a further annual profit, amounting to 
$13,000 for the last year of the lease, was secured in this way. 
The company was obliged to pay to the city interest on the capital 
ecpenditure, but the sinking fund, with accumulated compound 
interest, was used to reduce the loans actually outstanding. Thus 
the city received interest on the gross capital expenditure, but 
paid interest only on the capital less the accumulated interest on 
the sinking fund, as is shown by the following summarized 
account for 1893-4: 

Payments by the Glasgow Tramway Company to Corporation 
for year to 31st May, 1894: 

Interest on Capital Expenditure...... .......... $62,330 

Mileage Rate 

Sinking Fund 

Renewal Fund to meet obligations of Company in 

maintaining lines ‘ 37,280 
Allowances for Chamberlain’s office, etc 1,500 


ELLE TE La 


Payments by the Corporation out of the above were as 
lows : 

ae et ce. ene Leen waa sapaens aa ata eee $49,380 

Sinking Fund 33,625 

Sum repaid to Company for maintenance of lines. 37,280 


Expenses of Chamberlain’s Office, etc 
Common Good 


MUNICIPAL OPERATION. 

In 1889, five years before the expiration of the leases, negotia- 
tions for renewal were opened. The city submitted ‘‘ conditions 
of let.” The company replied that they were too onerous and 
vague, and made counter propositions. These were not satisfac- 
tory to the municipal authorities, and after much correspondence 
and numerous attempts at conciliation, it became evident that 
agreement was practically impossible. At this juncture, munici- 
pal operation was suggested, and in the municipal elections of 
189) and 1891, particularly the latter, public opinion seemed to 
strongly favor the plan. The following year. the council decided 
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to try the experiment, and offered to purchase the plant and 
equipment of the private company. But again, terms could not 
be agreed upon. 

A stupendous task now confronted the city. Within less than 
two years, a complete plant for operating the street railways 
had to be provided ; barns, stores, workshops and sheds erected ; 
cars built or purchased ; horses bought and trained ; men employed 
and taught to handle cars and horses ; etc., etc. Yet all this and 
more was accomplished within the required time—a task as one 
looks back upon it, that seems almost impossible. 

At midnight, Saturday, June 30, 1894, the leases expired, and 
the company withdrew its cars, horses and men promptly. The 
following morning at four, the city began operation with all the 
paraphernalia, even to shoeing forges, in readiness. The old com- 
pany began competition by running omnibuses, but even under 
such disadvantages as the Department was working, the con- 
test was very one-sided. The omnibuses disappeared one by one. 
The company lost severely. The expense to the city was much 
heavier than it would have been, had an agreement with the com- 
pany been possible.” 


The results of municipal management during the five years, 
1894-1899, call for extended notice, not only because of their own 
importance, but because they have been so often misstated, and 
because no one factor has had a greater influence upon other 
municipalities than the experience of Glasgow. In nearly every 
British city where municipalization is advocated, it is to Glasgow 
that one is referred for proof, and it is to achieve the same results 
that Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, London and other cities have 
undertaken municipal operation. ! 





1 Probably the most disparaging account of the Glasgow tramways written by a0 
eminent person appears in the Report of the Massachusetts Special Commission on 
Street Railways, 1898. Mr. Robert P. Porter, the author of this paper, ‘t Municipal 
Ownership and Operation of Street Railways in England,” assumes that the proper test 
of success or failure is a comparison with American conditions, and he ignores compar- 
isons between municipal and private operation in the same city and between different 
cities in England. Whether this is proper, and how far the less efficient service of 
British cities generally is due to municipal control, are discussed on pages 49 infra. 
However, I would suggest that the reader examine Mr. Porter's account, noting particu- 
larly the prophecies of future troubles which he then made, but which have not come 
true, 
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FARES REDUCED. 


The change which attracted most attention probably, and one 
which came into operation on the first day of municipal control, 
was the reduction of existing fares and the introduction of 
“half-penny [one cent] stages” or ‘‘runs.” The following table 
will show the difference between the new and the old régime : 


Present Distances. Former Distances. 
(Municipal Operation.) (Private Operation.) 


.58 mile. None. 
i bes 1.12 mile. 
2.33 —_— 
3.47 °° 2.20 *§ 
4.18 None. 
5 ee 3.23 mile. 

The average fare per passenger has also declined from 1.17d. 
(2.34 cents) just prior to expiration of lease to .875d. (1.75 cents) 
during 1898-99, which is the lowest in Great Britain. 

The city also adopted a special rate for workmen (artisans, 
mechanics and daily laborers) from 5 to 7 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and from 5 to 6:15 in the evening, provided in the latter 
instance they ride outside. The following are the average 
distances that may be traveled at the respective fares : 

Workmen’s Fares, Ordinary Fares. 
.58 mile. 


me 8c 


1.75 
2.33 ‘ 
3.47 * 
Although, from the point of view of general welfare, a uni- 
form system of fares regardless of distance may be preferable to 
the ‘‘zone system” where fares vary according to distance, 
municipal operation is not alone to be blamed for failure to 
adopt one fare, as is claimed by some writers. There is scarcely a 
railroad in Great Britain which charges a uniform fare, either 
under private or municipal management, the most important ex- 
ceptions being the overhead railway along the docks in Liverpool 
and two short lines in London. The British public have become 
so accustomed to fares varying with distance and so well pleased 
are they with the system, that neither private nor municipal lines 
have the courage, even if they believed uniform fares to be better 
—by no means universally admitted—to fly in the face of public 
opinion, and invite opposition and reduced traffic by changing toa 
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uniform fare. Further, a change on one line would be disastrous 
unless other lines followed, for the short distance, traffic would ‘all 
go to the lines having variable fares, and the long-distance traffic 
—the more expensive—would go to the lines having a uniform fare. 
At least such would be the case wherever possible.* That an ex. 
tension of the principle already in vogue by the introduction of 
‘*half-penny stages” is popular, is shown by the fact that about 
one-third of the total number of passengers are carried for a half. 
penny (one cent), and that a large proportion of the increased 
traffic came under the cheapest fare.! 


SERVICE IMPROVED. 


The reduction’ in fares was accompanied by an improvement 
in the character’of the service. Of course the city had the advant. 
age of starting with new cars, but they have been kept well 
painted, well cleaned and well lighted. Advertisements have been 
banished, further improving the appearance of the cars, although 
diminishing by many thousands the revenue of the undertaking.’ 
The routes are painted conspicuously on the end and side boards, 


and the cars of the various routes can easily be distinguished at 
some distance by their different colors. Most of the cars are 
“‘double deckers” accommodating forty persons, but a few on 
the electric lines are ‘‘single deckers” with an entrance in the 
center. Standing in the aisles is not permitted, and the cars are 
run so frequently that one seldom has to wait for the car he 
wishes. Fully twice as many cars are now being run by the city 
as were used by the old company, although the track mileage 
has been increased only slightly. Routes passing through the 
heart of the city have been instituted. All traffic employees, 
from conductor to point boy, have been uniformed. The horses 
are kept in excellent condition and one does not see the poor old 
‘shacks ” which adorn the streets in some cities. Further, horse 
traction will soon be replaced by electricity. On two lines the 
overhead trolley system has been in operation some time ; a third 
was opened last November; and the electrical conversion of the 
entire system is being proceeded with. By 1901, when an inter- 





1 See also page 52 infra. A proposition has recently been made to limit t all fares 
to 1d.—2 cents—or less as soon as electric traction is entirely adopted. 

2 The company received from advertising over $15,000 in 1898. As the number 
of passengers has more than doubled, probab:y $30,000 could be added to revenue were 
advertisements now permitted. , 
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national exhibition is to be held in Glasgow, three-fourths of the 
mileage will be electric. 

It must be said, to avoid misconception, that tramway service 
in Glasgow is not so good as in similar cities in the United States. 
But it is illogical to conclude, as some have done, notably Mr. 
Porter, that the difference is due to municipal operation. By the 
same process of reasoning one could prove that the very inferior 
methods of building construction which obtain in London are 
due to London fog. The fact is that British industry is behind 
American industry in many ways, and particularly wherever inven- 
tions and the adoption of new processes are important elements. 
In no line does the British manager take advantage of these things 
so quickly as the American. He is more conservative, slower to 
experiment, and even more backward in adopting improvements. 
Consequently, not only British tramways, but British railroads in 
general and many other departments of industry are considerably 
inferior to those in the ‘‘States.” Municipal operation is no more 
the cause in one case than in the others where it does not exist at 
all. The only possible exception is in the case of short leases as 
they approach the date of expiration. 

Hence, comparisons should not be made between countries, but 
rather between cities in the same country, and preferably between 
different systems of control in a given city at different periods. 
The elements of variance between different countries are so great 
and so frequently disregarded, either intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, that such comparisons are almost sure to be valueless 
and inaccurate. And toa considerable extent the same is true of 
comparisons between cities, even though situated in the same 
country. Any conclusion can be proved by choosing the proper 
cities. 

Adopting this principle and contrasting the service given by 
the city Tramways Department with that of the old company, the 
balance is greatly in favor of the Department and in the directions 
noted above. The criticism has been made that the Department 
was very foolish to continue horse traction, particularly when it 
was necessary to provide a new plant ; that electric traction should 
have been introduced at first. It is to be remembered, however, 
that there were only two years between the time when the old 
company refused to sell its equipment and the time when the city 
was compelled to begin operation. And in any case, the city could 
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not interfere with the traffic of the old company by tearing up 
the tracks for electrical conversion. Further, the question of the 
best kind of traction arose in 1892, and electricity had not thep 
proved an entire success. Indeed, I am not sure but that the 
Department acted wisely, even if another course had been open, 
Once firmly upon its feet, it did not hang back, but has shown 
itself fully alive, eager to adopt improvements and as progressive 
as any private company in England. I know of no tramway sys. 
tem in Great Britain, unless it be that of Manchester, which excels 
Glasgow ; and prior to municipalization, the Glasgow company was 
greatly inferior to the private company in Manchester. If the 
present pace is maintained, the municipal tramways of Glasgow 
will soon be greatly superior to any privately operated system. 
The already great improvement is certainly very creditable to the 
Tramway Department and reflects favorably upon municipal 
operation. 
WAGES INCREASED. 


The employees have also benefited by the change to municipal 
working. Withoutsolicitation the Department reduced the hours 


of labor to ten per day, whereas under the company, all—except 
the office staff—worked at least twelve hours, and some fourteen 
or fifteen per day. Wages per diem have not been reduced 
accordingly, but actually have increased about fifteen per cent 
upon an average. Thus the employee works fifteen per cent less 
hours and gets intoto fifteen per cent more wages.’ Further, uni- 
forms are furnished free * and also transportation of employees in 
uniform. Sick and superannuation funds have been provided, 
the employee paying 6d. per week and the department 4d. Of 
this sum, 8d. is carried to a sick fund from which, while incapaci- 
tated, a member receives 15s. per week ; and two pence goes to 
the superannuation fund, from which, if unfit for work after fif- 
teen years’ membership, the employee receives ten shillings per 





1 Wages are much lower io Glasgow than in the United States, and some would 
have us believe that the difference is due largely or in part to municipal control. Noth- 
ing is farther from the truth. Wages in every occupation are much lower in Great 
Britain than in the United States, and the difference is no greater in municipal 
water works, gas works, electric supplies or tramways than in other industries. In 
fact, when a city has taken over an undertaking, it has frequently raised wages, 80 
that instead of grinding the laborer down, municipal operation tends to better his con- 
dition. Then, too, wages are not as low as they seem. The purchasing power of 4s. in 
England is much greater than $1 in the United States. 

* The old company furnished a cap and coat, but the city goes further, providing 
a complete outfit. 
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week, the allowance rising at the rate of one shilling per annum 
until, after twenty-five years’ membership, he receives twenty 
shillings per week. Membership is not compulsory. The Friendly 
Society has been organized only three and one-half years, but 
had a balance January Ist, 1899, amounting to $5,000 and during 
the year the Department had contributed $5,170. According to 
the report for 1898 the society had spent during the year $14,310. 
Its membership was 2,000 at the close of the year; 968 had 
received ‘‘ sick aliment,” the average paid being $9.52. 


RAPID GROWTH OF TRAFFIC. 

The popularity of the Glasgow tramways is manifested by the 
number of passengers carried. 

Tramway Company during 1885 carried 41,588,322 

. “ «1889-90 “ 50,287,995 

es + “1898-94 ‘ 58,729,472 
Corporation Tramways(11l months) ‘* 1894-95 ‘ 57,104,647 

z “ “ 1895-96 “ 86,462,594 

#2 - ** 1896-97 - 98, 966,658 

ee ee “ 1897-98 ‘ 106,344,437 

” 7 ‘* 1898-99 ‘¢ 118,775,668 

In the four years from 1889-90 to 1893-94, the traffic of the 
company increased fourteen per cent, while under municipal man- 
agement, it increased over 100 per cent in the same length of time. 
Comparing Glasgow with other British cities, taking as a basis 
either track mileage or population, there is not a single instance 
where so many passengers are carried. 

This is partially due to the lack of other means of transporta- 
tion. There are practically no bus lines as in London. As has 
been stated, buses were tried in Glasgow, but proved a failure. 
Cabs are used much more than in American cities, but to no 
greater or less extent than in other British cities. The steam rail- 
roads, whose tracks are below the surface level, carry a consider- 
able number, but no figures are given, as city and suburban traffic 
is not kept distinct from other passenger traffic. The only other 
means of transportation is the Glasgow District Subway, a cable 
road, running entirely under the streets. It is owned and operated 
by a private company with a capital of $7,500,000; receipts, $360,- 
000, and working expenditures, $170,000. This company carried 
13,200,000 passengers in 1898-9. The 6.55 miles of double track 
form a belt line extending from the center of the city westward, 
serving the most populous portion of the city. 
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The causes of the increase under municipal management are 
difficult of precise definition. Track mileage has increased only 
slightly.'_ Population in the areas already served has not be. 
come sufficiently dense to explain it. One-third of the passengers 
pay penny fares, but many would have ridden if fares had not been 
reduced. But probably the improved service and lower fares 
account for three-fourths of the increase. The theory that the 
people ride because the tramways belong to them indirectly, is 
wholly erroneous. Such a sentiment has little effect on tram- 
way patronage. The service is better and cheaper. It pays to 
ride. 

Such are the social effects which have attended municipal- 
ization in Glasgow. One sometimes hears it said that the same 
improvements would have appeared had a new lease been granted 
to the private company. Perhaps! But the fact remains that no 
movement was made in that direction up to the time the lease 
expired. Certain of the improvements were named in the ‘‘con- 
ditions of let” which the Corporation submitted to the company in 
1889, but the company deemed them ‘‘too onerous.” Possibly the 
company would have been moved by different motives after 1894 
than before. This is doubtful to say the least. 


TRAMWAY FINANCE. 

Coming to the financial aspects of municipalization one finds 
himself on more debatable ground. Concerning depreciation and 
sinking funds there are so many conflicting views that a proper 
basis of comparison is hard to find. Perhaps a comparison with 
private companies and a summarizing of statistics may help to 
clear the atmosphere. It should be kept constantly in mind, how- 
ever, that the first years are the most unfavorable, that many 
expenses appear which are soon eliminated or greatly reduced. 
Especially is this true of the Glasgow tramways, the operation of 
which by the municipality began under peculiarly unfavorable and 
disadvantageous circumstances. 

The following table of receipts and expenditures has been 
compiled from the published reports. (To facilitate comparisons, 
the amounts have been changed to American money, considering 
a pound sterling equivalent to five dollars. ) 


1 Total length of lines just prior to July 1st, 1894—beginning of municipal opera- 
tion—was 30 miles double track, 60 miles single track. On May 3ist, 1899, the city 
ewned 86 miles double track or 73 miles of single track, nct including depot lmes 
in either case. 
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Translating this table into more intelligible terms, one finds 
that receipts have nearly doubled while working expenditures 
have not increased at the same rate; thus “gross profits” have 
increased nearly 150 per cent. Interest has remained nearly sta- 
tionary, and the same is true of payments to the sinking fund and 
“Common Good,” the large increase being found under payments 
to depreciation fund and general reserve fund. 

Suppose for a moment that these accounts were those of a 
private company. Assume that the same sums were paid for 
rental of lines outside Glasgow and to the ‘‘Common Good.” 
Assume, also, that a sinking fund was maintained, an assumption 
not so likely of fulfilment. What dividends would be declared ? 
Taking the capitalization roughly as $2,915,000 in 1895-6, the divi- 
dend would amount to nearly eight per cent, still leaving $100,000 
to be carried to a renewal fund in addition to the sinking fund. 
By June 30th, 1899, the dividends would have increased to four- 
teen per cent, a sufficient amount again having been expended 
from revenue to keep the lines in good condition. 

Let us assume another set of conditions. Suppose the tram- 
ways were to continue for the next twenty-five years upon exactly 
the same conditions as during the last five. What would be the 
position of the city in 1925? First, all working charges, rentals, 
interest and payments to the ‘‘Common Good” would have been 
met. The equipment would be in as good condition as to-day, 
sufficient sums having been spent for maintenance and repairs 
under working expenses, and for renewals out of the permanent 
way renewal fund. A sinking fund would have been provided 
that, by that date—1925, would wipe out all indebtedness, and the 
entire system would be a valuable asset against which not a 
single bond would be outstanding. A depreciation fund would 
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have been accumulated, amounting to $14,000,000; including 
interest, about $21,000,000. Further, there would be a general 
reserve fund of $19,000,000; including accumulated interest, at 
least $28,000,000. In short, there would be about $50,000,000 to 
be used as desired. Though such might be the practical result, 
it is, however, scarcely probable that it would take this form. 
For the system would need to be extended and new forms of trac- 
tion introduced which would economically use funds otherwise 
available for repayment of capital and depreciation and reserve 
funds. 
DEPRECIATION AND RENEWALS. 

To return to more tangible things, viz., the analysis of the 
figures of the past five years, the question upon which there is apt 
to be most disagreement relates to depreciation. An examination 
of expenditures shows that during the past five years over $1,050,- 
000 have been spent out of revenue for ‘‘ maintenance and renew- 
als,” an average of $210,000 per year, equivalent to seven per cent 
of the average capitalization. In addition, $132,500 have been 
speht for renewal of permanent way via Permanent Way Renewal 
Fund ; and a balance of $243,875 accumulated. Undoubtedly this 
is abundantly sufficient to keep the system up to its original 
degree of efficiency. 

The Depreciation Fund has received on an average $92,355 per 
year, or three per cent of the capital. An analysis of the capital 
account for the various years shows the following : 








Average Capi- PERCENTAGES OF DEPRECIATION. 
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As far as I am able to judge, not only from a careful examina- 
tion of the accounts, but of the lines and equipment, ample allow- 
ance has been made for renewals and depreciation—much more 
than is usually made by a private company. 

But in connection with these accounts, two other funds must 
be considered. According to the Act of 1893, two per cent must 
be set aside as a sinking fund. This, accumulated at two and 
one-half per cent, is calculated to wipe out the debt in thirty-three 
years from the date of borrowing. This provision might quite 
properly indeed be deemed sufficient, without any depreciation 
whatever being written off. But the Tramways Committee, 
anxious to maintain the Department on an indisputably sound 
financial basis, have, in writing off depreciation in addition to set- 
ting aside the statutory sinking fund, exceeded all ordinary ideas 
of commercial safety. Further, a general reserve fund has been 
created which already amounts to nearly $627,330, the yearly 
average thus set aside being $125,466 or 3.9 per cent of the aver- 
age annual capital. This fund may be used for a variety of pur- 
poses, but is principally intended for expenditure in connection 
with change of traction, etc., instead of increasing the capital 
account by the amount of the same. Thus the average sum set 
aside for the writing off of capital really amounts to over eight per 
cent. And in the meantime, I beg you to remember, the sys- 
tem has been maintained in excellent condition. In fact, I see no 
basis for the criticism that future advancement has been sacrificed 
in order to show great present financial success. 

These various funds have not been kept in the form of cash 
on hand, but have been used to meet additions to capital outlay, so 
that while capital expenditure less depreciation has risen from 
$2,718,810 to $3,332,375—an increase of $613,565—the loans out- 
standing have actually decreased $173,650. Of course the prac- 








‘The Permanent Way Renewal Fund is practically a depreciation fund as far as 
there is any need. : 

* Nearly one-half was written off in one year. The capital charge has been sta- 
tionary for the past few years, the Department holding that on June Ist of any year the 
fair value of the uniforms is approximately $7,000. — 

* Electric line has been in operation not quite eight months. 

* Exclusive of Permanent Way. 

5 Date. Capital. Loans 
(Less Depreciation.) Outstanding. 
2,718,810 
2,914,965 
oo 3,001,830 
- 3,013,265 
Ba), 08 3,382,375 
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tical result to the city is the same whether the surplus is allowed 
to accumulate at compound interest, or is used to avoid issuing 
additional bonds. For instance, several miles of track have been 
prepared for electric traction and a small power house built from 
which to operate some six or seven miles of double track, but 
not a bond has been issued to meet the expense. 


PRIVATE US. MUNICIPAL MANAGEMENT. 


Comparing the present period with private management, one 
finds that from 1885-1889' inclusive, the company spent from 
revenue for maintenance and renewals an average of $105,000 per 
year or 6% per cent of their capital. Payments to depreciation and 
reserve funds, excluding the amount payable to the city under the 
lease, amounted to ;4; of one per cent of capitalization, as com- 
pared with the 8 per cent now being paid by the city. Yet cars, 
horses and other equipment belonging to the company are much 
shorter lived than track upon which there was a depreciation and 
reserve fund of 7 per cent. 

WHAT OF THE TAXPAYER ? 

The reader may have noticed that with the exception of pay- 
ments to the ‘‘Common Good ” nothing has been said as to taxes. 
Upon this point, the Glasgow tramways occupy a peculiar posi- 
tion. The Department cannot pay any deficit it may have by 
levying taxes. It must carry it forward to the next year, or have 
an amount transferred from the Common Good, or issue bonds— 
an alternative which would require a special act. of Parliament. 
Neither can it use any surplus‘to decrease taxes. It can, as it 
does, pay an amount into the Common Good, but as this fund 
does not and cannot receive one penny from taxation, even indi- 
rectly the taxpayer is not benefited.* The $45,000 that the tram- 
ways yield annually permit greater expenditures for such pur- 
poses as city churches, monuments, public recitals, subscriptions 





1 I have selected the period from 1885-1889, because it is fairly representative of 
the company’s poresy sonar After 1889, when it became certain that the company 
would not get a new lease, they began writing off the capital at a much more rapid rate. 
They were compelled to do so or face a tremendous loss. They cut their dividends 
in two and used this sum to write off capital. Since 1889, therefore, the conditions 
were abnormal. 

* From 1885 to 1889, the company paid toa depreciation fund $18,175 annually. 
The capital stood at $1,575,000. 

* The revenue of the Common Good is derived from markets, halls, real estate, in- 
vested funds and the tramways. For the year 1897-8, the receipts of this fund amounted 
to about $271,000. 
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to various enterprises and entertainment of noted persons, but 
the taxpayer as a taxpayer is not benefited one farthing. What- 
ever of benefit accrues to him comes to him as a citizen, tramway 
employee or tramway passenger, but never as a taxpayer. This 
peculiarity is perfectly logical, for if he cannot be called upon to 
share a deficit, why should he share a surplus ? 

However, it should be noticed that whereas the Common Good 
received only $26,600 per year during the last five years of com- 
pany management, it now receives some $45,000. This is not off- 
set by a remission of taxes paid by the private company, for the 
Tramways Department pays exactly the same local and imperial 
taxes, etc. (pro rata), as did the private company. Further, it is 
charged for water, gas, electric lighting, etc., on the same terms 
as a private consumer. 

Since such are the results of the working of tramways by 
the city, and since the principle of not making a profit but of 
lowering prices as fast and as far as receipts will permit, applies 
equally to the city’s gas works, water works and electricity 
supply, it is difficult to understand the origin of the report which 
has been so widely quoted in this country to the effect that Glas- 
gow made such large profits from its municipal undertakings as to 
render taxes unnecessary. The statement is untrue and grossly 
misrepresents the policy of the city authorities. Instead of de- 
creasing, taxes (or rates as they say) are increasing.’ 


PARTISAN POLITICS. 


But what has been the effect of partisan politics upon mu- 
nicipal operation and of municipal oper ation upon politics ¢ Very 


‘MUNICIPAL TAXES IN GLASGOW. 
Total Rates Levied for all Purposes (Barony Parish). 


Rents ag 1g ‘tee Dowe below £10. 


nd 

1s. 1 

1s, 1 

1s. 10 d. 
1s. 11 4 


tied 
128d. 
134d. 
4 Jd. (estimated. 


2s, 24% 
2s. 
2s. 
2s. 
2s, 
2s. 
&. 


Also, in each year, Tenants, Domestic Water Rate, 6d. per 
Owners, Cleansing Private Streets and Courts, 1d. per £. 
Owners, Stair Lights, 10s., and Court Lights, 15s. each. 
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slight, indeed. One does sometimes hear the fear expressed that 
the employees of the Department may use their power as voters to 
better their own condition at the expense of the public welfare. 
But when pinned right down to facts, no one says that it has been 
done. The Department has raised wages, and perhaps it has done 
so in order to placate the labor vote ; I found very few who would 
affirm that such was the case. It is true that a city employing 
10,000 or 12,000 men, (about eight per cent of its voting popula- 
tion) as does Glasgow in all its departments, is in some danger 
should an attempt be made by the employees to use their power; 
but as yet no such plan has been tried. 

Neither does there seem to be any recognition of political 
affiliations in the appointment or dismissals of employees. The 
cases are quite numerous where the applicant will present a letter 
from an alderman, a councilman or a member of another depart- 
ment. Such an application goes through exactly the same process 
as any other, and the applicant has no advantages which every 
other does not possess. All questions are determined by the fit- 
ness of the candidate, and no “‘ pull” is sufficiently strong to get 
an incompetent into office, or keep him there after his inefficiency 
has been discovered. The spoils system does not exist, and if an 
attempt were made to introduce it, public opinion would rise and 
crush the promoter. That this accounts very largely for the suc- 
cess of municipal operation in Glasgow is unquestionably true. 

Another factor of an entirely different nature is the small 
capital expenditure for track. When the city began operation, the 
thirty miles of double track were valued in the capital account at 
$717,500, whereas the total capital expenditure up to 1893 had been 
$1,725,000. While it is true that the permanent way was not 
worth the original capital expenditure, notwithstanding that the 
road had been kept in excellent repair, it was worth considerably 
more than what it stood at upon the books of the city. But this 
is a two-edged sword, for it means that the depreciation fund prior 
to 1894 was sufficiently, if not unnecessarily, large. And inasmuch 
as practically the same sum for depreciation of track has been 
allowed since 1894 as before, it follows that the depreciation fund 
is as large and perhaps larger than it need be—a fact which the 
critics of municipal operation in Glasgow have vigorously disputed. 

To summarize: Municipal operation in Glasgow, as compared 
with private operation in Glasgow, has improved service, reduced 
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fares, increased wages, shortened hours of labor, developed traffic, 
paid off part of the capital, kept road in repair, converted a portion 
to electric traction, and made much larger allowances for depre- 
ciation, sinking funds, renewal and reserve funds. Compared 
with private management in other cities of Great Britain, Glasgow 
has improved its service more rapidly, has been as progressive in 
adopting new inventions, treats its employees with more considera- 
tion, pays as high wages as any and in some cases higher, has 
developed traffic much more rapidly, has made larger allowances 
for depreciation, sinking funds, renewals, maintenance charges, 
etc., and yet furnishes transportation facilities cheaper than in 
any other British city. 

Further; no counterbalancing disadvantages have as yet 
appeared. Party politics has no recognition in the city depart- 
ments of Glasgow. The administration is untainted with bribery, 
corruption, jobbery or inefficiency. Employment is permanent 
during efficient service, and advancement is dependent wholly 
upon fitness. The employees have not used their power as voters 
either directly or indirectly to secure positions, to increase wages, 
to shorten hours or to retain their positions when incompetent. 

The Tramways Department has entirely different objects in view 
than the private company. ‘Larger profits,’ as a motto, has 
been superseded by ‘‘ better and cheaper service.” Financial 
considerations have not been lost sight of, but the profits of opera- 
tion, instead of going into the hands of private individuals, have 
been used for the general good. Ina word, the welfare of the 
city and its citizens has been made the all-important consideration. 





SYRACUSE WATER SUPPLY. 


By James H. HAmILton. 


The pendulum of public sentiment in Syracuse has been oscil. 
lating back and forth between public and private ownership of the 
waterworks from the time when this convenience was first 
thought of ; and no less than three times, a decision was reached 
in favor of municipal ownership, the third time proving the charm. 
The legislature gave the then hamlet the right to operate a system 
through three elected trustees in 1823, but it was not until 1842 
that the first wooden conduit was laid, and then by private 
capital.' 

It was not very long until complaints were made on account 
of the hardness of the water, which was taken from Onondaga 
Creek, and on account of failure to increase the distributing 
facilities to meet the growing demand. Public sentiment in Syra- 
cuse has not always been effective in accomplishing its purpose, 
but it is apt to find expression in public meetings and to be felt. 
So in 1871 public meetings were held and sundry investigating 
work was done looking to some kind of a change. In 1885 a fran- 
chise with a string to it was granted to a paper company.” In 
the same year the pendulum swung again to the side of public 
ownership and appropriate legislation was procured, but the 
people took fright and showed a change of heart at a popular 
election. The selection of a favorable mayor and city council in 
1888 brought the pendulum back again, and a commission was 
appointed and reported ; enabling legislation was procured ; the 








‘Captain Oliver Teall was given the privilege, in 1825, of building a plant and 
charging $5 to private families and $10 ‘o boarding houses and hotels. Nothing was 
done, and in 1832 the time was extended to 1864, and then nothing was done until tbe 
permitted rates were increased to $10 for private houses, $10 for boarding houses, and 
$20 for hotels. Captain Teall took in some partners and the business wae carried on 
under a firm name until its incorporation under the title, Syracuse Water Works Con- 
pany, shortly after the incorporation of the city in 1849. 

* Central City Water Works Company was the name of the company. Mr. William 
Sweet headed another movement in favor of bringing water from Salmon River. 
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scheme was endorsed by an overwhelming vote of the people ; and 


in 1889 the project was in the process of execution under a body 
known as the Syracuse Water Board. ' 


SOURCE OF SUPPLY ADEQUATE. 


In marked contrast with the parsimonious methods of the 
private company is the bold, comprehensive yet reasonable plans 
of the city adopted as soon as control was secured. The com- 
mission in determining the quantity of water required, estimated 
that the daily consumption would average not less than eighty 
gallons per capita, and that the city would probably increase 
in the next ten years at the average rate of 5,500 per annum, 
which would make a population of about 145,000 in 1899; and it 
was estimated that for the next ten years the rate of increase would 
average 7,000 per annum; and after that at the average rate of 
8,000 per annum. Thus the source selected should be capable of 
furnishing the city with water for a period of fifty years, and of 
supplying 37,000,000 gallons daily. After thorough investigation 
Skaneateles lake was selected, having a water shed of seventy 
and one-fourth square miles, and a capacity of 43,500,000 gallons. 
per day, or more than enough to supply the city for fifty years at 
the estimated rate of growth. 

The city, however, has not yet acquired the right to the full 
capacity of the lake, but only to 15,000,000 gallons per day. 
A portion of the Erie canal’s present supply of water is secured 
from Skaneateles lake, and if Syracuse should ever acquire the 
right to all of the water from the lake, the canal could be recouped 
for its loss, either by raising the dam in Otisco lake or by con- 
structing another dam further down, or by the diversion of a stream 
from the Onondaga Indian reservation. The average daily draft 
upon the lake by the city, including water used, leakages, etc., 
has been for the past four years : 1896—7,741,000 gallons ; 1897,— 
7,824,000 ; 1898—8,553,000, and at the rate of the first six months 
of 1899—9,841,000. At the present rate of increase the city’s rights 
upon the water will probably be exhausted in about ten years. 

1The newly elected mayor, Mr. William B. Kirk, was prominent in the move- 
ment; Mr. Francis Hendricks, then in the Senate, was chiefly instrumental in procuring 
the needed legislation, and the commission appointed to investigate the subject, the 
members of which, for the most part, comprised the memtership of the Water Board, 


consisted of E. B. Judson, James B. Brooks, A. H. Davis, P. B. McLennan, W. H. 
Warner and W. K. Niver. The final vote of the people stood : 12,212 for to 910 against. 
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When this time expires, the canal will probably be supplied from 
other sources. In that event, it is estimated that the city would 
have no further concern as to its water supply until the population 
has reached 600,000.! At present it is estimated to be 130,000. 

The water is received in a fifty-four-inch intake pipe, and 
from the lake shore conducted through a thirty-inch conduit into 
the Woodland reservoir, situated at the western edge of the city 
and which has a capacity of 122,000,000 gallons. From this it is 
distributed through 157.23 miles of pipe. In case of accident 
to the conduit pipe by which the reservoir would fail entirely of 
its supply from the lake, the water stored in it would supply the 
city for fifteen days—a period long enough to allow the repair of 
any ordinary damage. But to meet any extraordinary emergency, 
two other reservoirs, acquired from the old company, with a com- 
bined capacity of 209,000,000 gallons, might be brought into use; 
and a pump set to filling the reservoirs from Onondaga Creek at 
the rate of 15,000,000 gallons per day. Thus the city is supplied 
with an ample source of waterand with a plant capable of meeting 
almost any emergency for a long time to come. 


QUALITY OF WATER IMPROVED. 


The investigation of the commission as to the quality of the 
water considered the question both from the standpoint of domes. 
tic uses, and from the standpoint of its fitness for drinking 
purposes. The report recites : 

** To the ordinary observer Skaneateles would appear more desirable than any other 
source. It isa body of water fifteen miles longand about one mile wide, with an area of 
twelve and three-quarters square miles, It is very deep throughout, its shores are abrupt, 
free from vegetable growth at the water's edge, and the lake is not connected with swamps 
or marshes. The water is supplied from springs in the lake or in the adjacent hillsides. 
It is clear and sparkling, has no color, and is comparatively ‘free from al) danger of 
contamination, there being not to exceed 180 dwellings nearer than one-half mile from 
the shore of the lake, except the village of Skaneateles, which is situated at the outlet, 
and cannot be regarded as an objection to this source of supply. Actual use and 
experience have demonstrated that for drinking purposes it is pleasant and wholesome, 
and is entirely suitable for all domestic purposes.” 

In finding a relatively soft water, one of the most happy es- 
capes from the existing supply was had. The existing supply 
contained 34.41 parts of hardness in 100,000, whereas 16 parts of 


hardness in 100,000 is’considered undesirable for use. Skaneateles 
1 These calculatious are kindly made by Mr. Howard Soul, C.E. At the present 


per capita rate of consumption the supply would be sufficient for a population of 
750,000. 
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water ranks high in this regard, containing only 9.17 parts of 
hardness in 100,000. 

Further, Skaneateles water easily outranked previous sources 
in point of wholesomeness, as the mortuary statistics indicate. How 
much credit is due to the water for the low mortality rate, as 
compared with other cities of the same size, may be a question, 
but the marked improvement coincident with the turning on of 
the water from the lake, as shown in the following table, is cer- 
tainly significant. ' 








D 
Year. s. rate per that would have occurred 
tion. Peak. aw if the rate of 16.89 had 
been maintained. 





1888 83,540 : 18.34 
isso 87,738 16.46 
1890 92.839 17.41 
i891 95 873 16.21 
1892 | 100,179 16.57 
13998 | 105,292 16 36 


Average death rate per thousan 16.89 


1894 111,268 : 13.91 331 
1895 116,564 i | 13.37 410 
1896 120,124 i 13.14 450 
1897 122,653 13.95 360 
1898 124,853 13.08 465 


13.49 Total, 2,016 














The improved character of the service under municipal opera- 
tion is shown also by the fact that the mileage of mains and the 
number of hydrants has increased rapidly under the new system 
and in happy contrast to the progress of the old company. From 
1857 to 1863 not a mile was added to the extent of hydrants, and 
the same was true between 1870 and 1876. Compare this fact 
with the subsequent growth as shown in the following table : 


MILES OF NO. OF POPU- 
HYDRANTS. LATION. 


2 (white men) 





‘Tenth Annual Report of the Syracuse Water Board to the Mayor and Com- 
mon Council. There are other contributory causes to this good showing, however, to 
which proper credit must be given, as increasing rigor in the enforcement of ordinances 
for the protection of public health, municipal bathing facilities, more sanitary arrange- 
nents for garbage disposal, development of recreation facilities, growth of attractive 
tesorts in the environs, and suburban extensions of the trolley system. 
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MILES OF NO. OF POPU- 
MAINS, BYDRANTS. LATION. 


30.58 273 55,563 
38.68 389 92 839 
79.54 1,408 111.268 
126 74 2.073 116,564 
133.78 2,154 120,124 
148.31 2,374 122,653 
157.00 2,482 124 853 
157.23 2,484 126,783 


COST OF PLANT. 

The most important item in the transition from the old regime 
to the new was the acquisition of the plant and rights of the old 
company. Its rights had really been exhausted in 1869, and since 
then it had been in possession of the field through sufferance. At 
least the city had had the right at any time after that date to take 
over the property of the old company according to a stipulated plan.' 
It was acquired on January 1, 1892, under condemnation proceed- 
ings, for a consideration of $867,674. For carrying on the work 
of construction, the city has been bonded from time to time, the 
aggregate debt reaching $4,000,000 at rates varying between three 
and four per cent. The premiums on bonds and interest which 
has accrued on cash in banks have permitted an outlay of $4, 164,- 
014 besides a cash balance of some $5,000. In addition there should 
be considered the investments in construction work, made from 
year to year out of gross receipts. The aggregate of such outlays 
under the head of ‘‘new construction” was on January 1, 1900, 
$289,596, which would make the total investment about $4,493, (00. 
The expert accountant, Mr. Lawrence W. Myers, has made an 
estimate of all expenditures which could be said to have gone into 
assets, which would bring the total investment up to $4,532,022. 

Whether this sum might fairly be taken, after making allow- 
ance for depreciation, as the present value of the property, or the 
cost of duplication, cannot be answered with any confidence. The 
award to the old company is sometimes said to have been excessive, 
and there has been considerable criticism touching the amounts 
expended for attorneys’ fees. Many of the best informed, how- 
ever, stoutly affirm that the water board acted with wisdom in 





1 Chapter 224, of the Laws of 1849, section 29, provided: ‘* The Common Council of 
the City of Syracuse shall have the right at any time after the expiration of twenty years 
to resume all the property, right, powers and privileges of the said Syracuse Water 
Company on paying to said company the amount of capital stock actually paid in and 
expended in said works, with fifteen per cent annually thereon, deducting therefrom 
the actual profits annually received by said company.” 
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both matters. On the other hand, it is stated that the owners of 
water rights below the outlet of the lake could have put the city 
to much greater expense had they realized the value of their rights 
to the city. There are so many elements and complications in- 
volved in the situation as to render any satisfactory estimate as to 
what the works should have cost out of the question. But it must 
be said that the people in general are satisfied that they received 
good value for their investment. 


VALUE TO THE CITY. 


In any event the elements of cost do not tell us much about the 
present value of the city’s industry, for it does not depend upon 
the amount and cost of material and other property, but upon the 
earning capacity. It must be remembered also that the city owns 
only an equity in the plant which must be measured, if it is of 
measurable amount, by the net earnings after all expenses, includ- 
ing the payment of interest on the bonded indebtedness, have been 
paid. 

The published reports do not on their face reveal the earning 
value of the plant. The report for 1899 shows a balance of about 
thirteen thousand dollars ; the report for 189s, a deficit of nearly 
ten thousand dollars ; and the report for 1897 a deficit of a little 
more than a thousand dollars. The first correction necessary in 
order to get at the facts is the subtraction of the amounts spent 
for construction and other items entering into assets. The items 
for construction alone were $35,054 in 1897, $84,539 in 1898, and 
$78,573 in 1899.' Corrections need also to be made from the 
side of receipts before the net earnings can be determined. The 
regular allowance for water for city use is $60,000, but owing to 
delays in payments $90,000 was collected in 1899 and $88,000 in 
1898. If these corrections are made on both sides the net earnings 
for 1899 appear to be $68,830. 

If the net earnings for 1899, thus obtained, may fairly repre- 
sent the commercial earnings of the plant, that is if the tariff of 
charges represents revenue prices for the service, it might be fair 
to take them as a basis for capitalizing the city’s equity in the 
plant. For this purpose no account is taken of depreciation or of 
insurance, because it is thought that the increasing returns which 





‘If for the year 1899, the items for horses, etc., for drinking fountains, for tools, 
etc., and for engineering and map be included, the amount fouts up $84,630. 
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must almost imevitably result from a rapidly growing city and 
from an accumulated knowledge of economical administration 
should much more than balance these items. To be on the safe 
side these uncertain elements, which nevertheless enter into the 
estimate of value set by a private corporation, may as well be set 
off against depreciation and insurance. 

When all this is done we may still be at a loss as to the proper 
rate for capitalization. If the ordinary or reasonable earning 
power of.a municipal industry is taken as the criterion, perhaps 
3.5 per cent would not be out of the way. This would make the 
city’s equity worth $1,966,511, or, if the reasonable earning power 
of a private corporation is taken, 4 per cent might be preferred, 
which would make the capital $1,720,750. But private capital, in 
view of its greater capacity for economical administration, would 
likely value the equity at the former figure. Therefore, it would 
certainly be within the truth to say that the city has built up an 
equity of about two million dollars and that the total value of the 
plant to-day, which cost about four millions of dollars, is nearly 
six millions of dollars. And it must be remembered that the equity 
has been built up at no cost either to the taxpayers or to the pur- 
chasers of water. 

COST OF SERVICE LOWERED. 


A word needs to be said in this connection as to the charge to 
the city for the water it uses, which includes hydrant use, regular 
flushing at night in cleaning the streets in summer, and practically 
free water for the schools and other city institutions. During the 
years 1884-1894, inclusive, the annual charge to the city for water 
was $26,000, and since then the established rate has been fixed at 
$60,000. But as will be seen on the table on pages 63-4, the service 
rendered to the city in that time had increased more than four- 
fold, there being 322 hydrants in 1884 and 1,400 in 1894, or the 
city paid about $80 per hydrant at the beginning of the period 
against about $47 at the close. The increase in the extent of ser- 
vice has gone on so rapidly that the city had in 1899 2,484 
hydrants, or it was paying at the rate of only about $23 per 
hydrant. So the taxpayers have been faring better, considering 
the quantity of the service, under the municipality than they did 
under the private system. 

Nevertheless, the patronage of the city has been an apprecia- 
ble boon to the finances of the works, and the increase was made 
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during a trying time when a good financial showing seemed a 
difficult matter and when the way did not appear clear to confer- 
ring upon the consumers the boon of lower rates. In fact the 
increase from the city was asked for the express purpose of lower- 
ing the rates to private consumers. 

The cost of service to private families and to customers gen- 
erally who use meters has been reduced by about one-half, the 
present minimum charge per family, which allows 3,600 feet of 
water, being $5.00 per annum, while the minimum charge made 
by the old company was $10.00.* At first consumers were given 
the benefit of equitable rates as between each other, and the 
revenues were considerably increased as a result of a more rigid 
system of inspection. But still there did not seem to be much 
prospect of a favorable balance to warrant a reduction in charges. 
The absorbing interest in the large construction work and the set- 
tlement of costly litigation were calculated to make the board 
move cautiously in the matter of rates. Yet the desire to meet 
the reasonable expectation of the public for something better in the 
way of cost as well as in the quality of water, is shown in the 
request made in 1895 for more compensation from thecity. When 
at last sufficient courage was shown in 1896 to cut the rates almost 
intwo the receipts do not seem to have suffered, since the gross 
income rose from $160,491 in 1895 to $195,505 in 1896, and to 
$254,975 in 1897. Neither does the cut in rates made in 1898 seem 
to have seriously affected the revenues, for in that year they 
amounted to $309,657, and in the fiscal year of 1899 they were 
$299,592, a considerable advance over the highest record of the 
previous rates. 4 

What the future policy as to rates to private consumers may 
beisa problem. The tendency has been to ask an increasing aggre- 
gate sum from the city and a lower rate from private consumers 


‘ Under the old company the following are specimen meter rates: For first 2,000 
cubic feet, 19 cents per 100 cubic feet; for 20,000 to 40,000 cubic feet, 7 cents per 100; 
40,000 to 80,000 cubic feet, 6 cents; and for 120,000 and over, 4.5 cents. In 1896, the 
minimum charge, which permitted the use of 3,000 cubic feet of water, was fixed at 
$5.00; and the meter rates ranged between 17 cents per 100 cubic feet and 4} cents (the 
latter price for quantities upwards of 53,000 cubic feet). The charge for quantities 
between 28,000 and 40,000 was 6 cents. The present meter rates, which were established 
in 1898, range between 14 cents per 100 for quantities of 1,900 or less and 8} cents for 
57,100 cubic feet and upwards. The schedule rates remain about the same, or $5.00 for 
4 water closet in a house, for faucet use, urinals, etc.; $3.00 for stable supply; $4.00 for 
bath tub in house, etc. 
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—or to follow a policy favorable to consumers rather than to tax- 
payers. It is the declared policy of the present mayor, however, 
to apply the earnings, as rapidly as the decreasing work of con- 
struction will allow, to the reduction of the amount which the 
city has to pay for water until that item is entirely saved to the 
taxpayers. It is doubtful, however, if he would go so far as to 
allow the works to earn a revenue for the city treasury. 


INSURANCE RATES DECREASE. 


Incidental to the subject of cost to the citizens, especially from 
the standpoint of taxpayers, and this item might also be set against 
any loss on account of taxes which a private company might pay, 
should be mentioned the lowering of the rate of insurance. After 
two years of the new service, the companies were induced by their 
patrons to reduce the minimum rate twenty per cent, which is 
estimated to secure a saving of about $150,000 per year, or more 
than enough to pay the interest on the bonded indebtedness. The 
rates had been raised under the old system owing to the inadequacy 
of the supply of water. This fact probably indicates more strongly 
than any other the great improvement under municipal ownership 
of the character of the service. Insurance companies do not 
lower rates for sentimental reasons. 


A BUSINESSLIKE ADMINISTRATION. 


Perhaps the most notable feature of the experiment has been 
the quality of the personnel of the department. This has made 
the conduct of affairs conservative, efficient, and—most important 
of all—non-partisan. So strong has been this spirit, that in the 
case of a partisan appointment to its membership, which was per- 
haps the only one made, the appointee directly became one of the 
most non-partisan and valuable members. Dean James B. Brooks, 
of the Syracuse University Law School, was a member of the 
Board from the date of its organization until its dissolution 
according to the provision of the White charter on January 1, 
1900, having been also a member of the original commission. 
General D. H. Bruce, the president of the old company, was 
retained in the office of superintendent until he was relieved at 
his own request. Colonel J. G. Butler, secretary and treasurer of 
the old company, was made cashier under the city. Mr. Edward 
Noyes Westcott—author of “ David Harum ”—wasin charge of the 
office force until his death. Mr. William R. Hill was appointed 
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superintendent and chief engineer, which position he held until 
his resignation at the beginning of the present year to accept the 
office of chief engineer of the New York Aqueduct Commission. 
To these men and to Mr. Croes and Mr. Howard Soule are due in 
a very large degree the success of municipal water works.’ 

Thus the experience of Syracuse shows that despite what 
opponents may say, it is possible to have a municipal civil 
service composed of the best men, in which the spoils idea has no 
foothold. What has been attained by foreign cities can be secured 
in American cities, yes, and has been in some instances. The 
results are beneficent to the highest degree. Mistakes have been 
made, but they have not been due to the spoils idea, and they tend 
toa minimum in the absence of political party influences, and in 
the absence of any petty local prejudices against the importation 
of skill from other cities. 

To what good fortune of the city this is due, is doubtful. 
It may be chargeable simply to chance. It may be that the con- 
centration of a lively public interest exercised a wholesome influence 
upon appointments to its membership and afforded a wholesome 
incentive to the members to put forth their best endeavors, indeed 
this seems very likely. The fact of a certain disposition to criticise 
the management of the ‘‘ experiment in municipal socialism” at 
home and abroad may be noted as another wholesome element in 
the situation. Most other communities, however, might find 
similar conditions which would make for the successful launching 
of such an enterprise. No credit can be given to the general pur- 
ity of the city politics, for the executive departments have gen- 
erally been duly steeped in the spoils system, and the legislative 
branch seems to be usually and normally a vendible commodity, 
and neither better nor worse than the common run of such bodies 
in cities of this class. 

Until January 1 of this year, the administration was in the 
hands of a non partisan board. It has since been in the hands of 
a superintendent, appointed by the commissioner of public works, 
who in turn is appointed by the mayor. Whether the change is 
for good or for ill depends entirely upon the quality of the mayor 
and the attitude of public opinion. If the mayor appoints the 
right sort of a commissioner of public works, and if the two per- 





1 Mr. Cross, of New York, was the consulting engineer during the investigation 
stage, and Mr. Soule, of Syracuse, was consulting engineer, had charge of drawing the 
plans and supervised the work during construction, 
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mit a man of sound business sense to fill the office of superintend- 
ent, who manages the affairs in a businesslike way, always keeping 
the funds separate from the regular revenues of the city, the change 
may be for the better. The late board has had an exemplary 
career, but diffused authority is apt, in the long run, to be weak.' 

On the other hand, a partisan administration, permeated by 
the spoil system, might make sad havoc of the works, for the 
salary list is elastic throughout and the civil service rules do not 
contain enough starch to interpose a serious barrier.’ 

As an incidental benefit might be mentioned the use of the 
day labor system of employment as opposed to the contract sys- 
tem, which, it is claimed, results in shorter hours of work and bet- 
ter wages to the employees, and in a decided saving in the cost of 
work done.? 

The net results to the city and to the people of municipal 
ownership and operation may briefly be summarized. There has 
been a great improvement in the quality of the drinking water, 
in the supply for domestic and public uses, and in quantity of free 
water. Insurance rates have been reduced twenty per cent, 
and the prices charged to private consumers by nearly fifty per 
cent. The conditions of success have consisted in a careful pre- 
liminary examination of all problems by a wisely selected body of 
citizens, aided by highly qualified engineers, in the lively interest 
and consecrated service of the board of managers, in the consecu- 
tive service of individual members of the board, in the quality of 
the men employed, in the infrequent changes of the personnel, and 
perhaps more than anything else in the absence of the domination 
of party politics. 





' The new order of things seems to be sterting out in the right way. A non-par- 
tisan appointment was made to the office of superintendent to succeed Mr. Hill. 

® Under the board of commissioners, employees were sometimes appointed by the 
board, but usually by the superintendent. The latter method was perhaps the best pos- 
sib!e, as long as political considerations did not enter in, as they did not. The civil 
service law has been nominally in force since April 19, 1896, but the loc«l board, upon 
requisitions being made, would instruct Mr. Hill to go ahead and employ the men as he 
chose. Directly after the beginning of the present regime 73 out of the 109 em- 
ployees of the department were discharged on the score of holding positions without 
authority, save twenty, who were discharged on the score of economy. The men dis- 
charged on account of not having been examined, included clerks, inspectors, meter 
readers, foremen, watchmen and repairers. It will readily be seen how difficult it would 
be to enforce civil service rules in making such appointments in face of a hostile admin- 
istration. 


8 On December ist, 1896, Mr. Hill claimed to have saved by the use of the day 
labor system, as much as $2,000 on one piece of work amounting to $25,000. 
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CHAPTER I. 
COLONIAL CONDITIONS. 


Under Dutch and English rule, franchises of every kind were 
guarded jealously. Such as were granted to private individuals 
were given grudgingly and often taken back. Communal inter- 
ests were considered far superior to individual interests. ' 


WHARVES. 

At first, wharves, piers and slips were built and owned privately. 
In 1655 Daniel Litschoe, a tavern-keeper, was authorized to build 
a dock on the Strand near the foot of Whitehall street, and similar 
grants were made to others as late as 1688." The Dongan charter 
of 1686 gave to the city ample power to make wharves or docks 
extending to low water mark in all cases where land had not be- 
fore been granted to private persons. Further power was given in 


1691 to take the land under water, and ever since the city has pur- 
sued a systematic process of dockbuilding. At present about two- 
thirds of the docks and piers are owned by the municipality and 
leased to private parties. During 1898, a total revenue of 
$2,027,126.20 was derived, exclusive of rents from ferry compa- 
nies using wharf property. 


MARKETS. 


Markets were controlled by the city from the very first. An 
ordinance of January 29, 1676, directed that one be built by the 
water side near the bridge and weigh-house, and exempted 
everyone from arrest for debt going to and returning from it.® 
The Dongan charter confirmed to the city the two market 
houses it had built, and the Montgomerie charter extended its power. 

* Witness an ordinance adopted October 6, 1648, and January 15, 1658, by the 
directors anc council, stating that as many large and spacious lots lay vacant and unim- 
proved, being held in reserve by parties for their pleasure or profit who would not build 
thereon contrary to the intention and meaning of their High Mightinesses, the Directors 
of the privileged company, Lords and patroons of the province, as the first donors and 
grantors of those lots, it was ordered respectively that in case of non-compliance the lots 
would be turned over to those willing to build and thata yah tax be 5 ay upon 
the owners of all lots which should remain unimproved. e Records of New Amster- 
dam, I: 12 and II: 301-308. 

* The Records of New Amsterdam, I: 288. 


* Hoffman, Hstates and Rights of the Corporation of New York, 1: 390. 
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Subsequently, leave was granted to various inhabitants to build 
market houses for ‘‘ public benefit,” upon payment of an annual 
rental. In November, 1731, the common council passed a law regu- 
lating markets,’ and in 1735 assumed control of all markets, leasing 
stalls to individuals. 

Since these early colonial times, new markets have been built 
and the old ones reconstructed and extended. Washington mar- 
ket was erected by the city in 1771, Catharine market in 1786, Ful- 
ton market in 1816, Centre market in 1817, Essex market in 1823, 
Clinton market in 1827, Tompkins market in 1829, Jefferson market 
in 1832, Union market in 1834, West Washington market in 1880, 
and Gansevoort market in 1884. 

Even though the old and now inadequate system of markets 
has been supplanted largely by the thousands of private grocers 
and butchers, there has not been heard any public demand that the 
city sell the markets. One of the few discernible protests was 
made during the civil war when it was complained that the mid- 
dlemen prevented farmers from coming directly to market and sell- 


ing produce at first hand to the consumer owing to the fact that 
the latter had to pay 50 per cent more—a condition permitted by 
law.* The revenue from markets in 1879 was $284,659.85, in 189, 
$336,458.32, in 1899, $48,394.95. The greater portion is consumed 
by maintenance charges. 


FERRIES. 

Ferries between Manhattan island and surrounding points 
originally were owned and operated by individuals. The city first 
assumed regulation and later ownership. On July 1, 1654, the 
director general and council adopted an order reciting that daily 
confusion prevailed among the ferrymen on Manhattan island, 
compelling the inhabitants to wait whole days before they could 
obtain a passage, and then not without danger and at an exorbit- 
ant price. It was ordered that no person should ferry from one 
side of the river to the other without a license from the magistrates, 
under the penalty of £1 Flemish for the first offense, £2 for the 
second and £3 with condemnation of the boat and corporal punish- 
ment for the third infraction of the order, ‘‘ one-third to the ferry- 
man, one-third to the fiscal, and one-third to the disposition of the 
judge.”* At the same time rates were specified, hours prescribed, 
and certain persons exempted from tolls. On September 16, 1658, 


? Hoffman, I: 391. ® Harper's New Monthly Magazine, 1862, XXYV : 312. 
* Hoffman, I: 273. 
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the burgomasters and schepens petitioned the director and council 
to take action looking to the receiving of ferry rent by the city.’ In 
1683, the city acquired all the rights of the Long Island ferry by 
consent of Governor Dongan and the council.* The Dongan 
charter confirmed this action and gave the mayor, aldermen and 
commonalty full power to establish and control other ferries and 
bridges. 

In 1708, Cornelius Sebring solicited a grant for another ferry, 
“designing ”—so read the resolutions of the common council of 
February 4—‘‘to ruin the present one, which frames the chief 
income and support of the corporation.” The common council’s 
prayer to the governor that ‘‘such unreasonable and unjust 
application” be rejected was granted, In the same year, the city 
petitioned Governor Cornbury for a grant of land upon Nassau 
island, for the further convenience of the ferry, with power to 
establish one or more ferries, should there be occasion. The 
Cornbury charter granted the request, and section 37 ratified 
previous grants and reiterated that all ferries on both sides of the 
East river, then or thereafter to be established and erected around 
the Island of Manhattan, the management thereof, and all fees, 
ferriages and perquisites belonged to the city. 

In 1691, the only ferry then existing was farmed out at public 
outcry to John Arrenston for seven years, at an annual rental of 
£14. The following year Arrenston complained that D. Law- 
ser and others were making a daily practice of bringing over pas- 


sengers and corn to his damage, and it was ordered that 

no person beside the ferryman should bring any passengers, or corn, or any produce of 
the island from any place between the Red Hook and the Wallabout, under the penalty 
of twenty-one shillings for every offense; one-half to the ferryman, the other half to the 
informant. * 


When money was needed in April, 1694, for the defense of the 
city, the sum of £200 was raised by mortgaging the ferry for 
three years. On February 2, 1698, another ordinance was passed 
regulating the rates, hours of running and duties of the ferryman, 
and down to 1717, the ferries were controlled exclusively by the 
common council. In that year, the general assembly assumed 
control so far as prescribing ferriage rates, penalties and like 
matters. The act also prohibited, except with authority from the 


city, the operation of a ferry from the city to Nassau island 
under penalty of £50 for every such offense, with full costs of suit, one moiety thereof 
to his Majesty, his heirs and successors, and the other moiety thereof to such person or 


' The Records of New Amsterdam, U:14. * Hoffman, 1: 274-275. * Jbid., 1: 276-278. 
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persons as shall prosecute and sue for the same, to effect, in any court of record within 
the said colony, wherein no protection or wager of law for more than one imparlance 
shall be allowed.' 


WATER WORKS. 


The question of securing pure water was agitated for many 
years in early New York.” The water in the public wells was 
brackish ; the narrow width of the lower portion of the island did 
not permit sufficient filtration of the salt water. There were sev- 
eral wells in the vicinity of the Kalckhook pond,’ however, which 
supplied good ‘‘tea-water,” which was hawked about the streets 
by vendors. As the city grew, the necessity of a larger water 
supply became manifest, and the project was broached of sinking 
large wells and pumping the water into an extensive reservoir, 
from which it might be carried through the city in wooden pipes. 
The same spirit which dictated public ownership of wharves, 
markets and ferries demanded municipal water works. The people 
were entirely unwilling to delegate control to private individuals. 
The city authorities, therefore, in 1774, bought lands on an elevated 
hill near the present southeasterly corner of White street and Broad- 
way, paying £00 an acre. This was many years before the terri- 
tory thereabouts was cut into streets; what there was of Broad- 
way was known as Great George street. Wooden pipes were laid 
through the streets; the first contract called for 60,000 feet ata 
cost of £1,250. The work was completed about April, 1776.‘ The 
occupancy of the city by the British during the Revolution and 
until 1783, disarranged the entire scheme of municipal govern- 
ment, the waterworks suffering with other city enterprises. The 
reservoir was probably not used by the city during that period. 

Such remained the conditions until after the Revolution. The 
questions of owning public franchises most powerfully appealed 
to the inhabitants under Dutch and English rule. So strongly 
was the communal spirit developed among them that they placed 
not only ferries, wharves, markets, water works, vacant and waste 
land, and land under water, under city ownership, but took over 
also for the benefit of the community ali rents, issues and _ profits 
arising from all rivers, creeks, caves, ponds, mines, minerals, fish- 
eries, fowling and hunting within the city limits. 


1 Hoffman, 1: 281 and 11:148-150. 

* Valentine, Manual of the City of New York, 1865, p. 579. 

*The Kalckhook, or ‘lime shell point,” extended from a vale near the present 
line of Duane street, rising to an elevation of about fifty feet above the surrounding 
land. A pond of an acre spread on its summit. 

‘Valentine, Manual, 1865, p. 579. 








CHAPTER II. 
FERRY FRANCHISES. 


After the Revolution, the colonial policy of ferry ownership 
and extension was carried out consistently. In 1789, 1801 and 
1810, the legislature passed laws fixing rates of ferriage and for- 
bidding competition with the city’s ferry monoply. By 1811 steam 
as a motive power had come into use, and eventually displaced 
sails and horse-power. In that year, leases were granted for 
steam ferries to Hoboken and to Paulus Hook. Three years later 
Robert Fulton and William Cutting obtained a twenty-five year 
lease for a steam ferry between New York and Brooklyn, paying 
an annual rental of $4,000 for the first eighteen years, and $4,500 
for the last seven.’ In 1822, acting upon a complaint as to impo- 
sitions, high charges and delays in the operation of the Fulton 
ferry, aselect committee of the state senate found that notwith- 


standing the agreement, the company was frequently using its 
steamboats to tow ships about the harbor.* The legislature then 
passed an act requiring ferry masters or owners to pay a penalty of 
$5 for detaining passengers on the trip from the city to Nassau 
island longer than the time allowed by law, excepting in case of 
adverse winds, accidents or casualties. 


PUBLIC AGITATION. 


For many years the city authorities neglected to establish 
a ferry to South Brooklyn, though demanded by the rapidly 
increasing population. The poorer classes, chafing under high 
rents, complained bitterly. The Mechanics and the Equal 
Rights parties, important factors between 1829 and 1838, charged 
that a corrupt combination existed between a majority of the alder- 
men and certain powerful landlords, the latter believing that new 





1 The city, among other things, agreed to apply to the legislature for a law autbor- 
izing four-cent fares instead of two, on steam ferryboats. If the legislaturer efused to 
pass the act, the lessees were still to be permitted—so far as the corporation had power 
—to receive four cents. The increase was authorized in the case of the Fulton ferry ; 
later the common council allowed all steamboats to charge the same. When the suc- 
cessors to the original lease sold it in 1836, it brought with boats and fixtures the sum 
of $100,000, though having only three years more to run. 

* Journal of the Senate, 45th session, 1822, pp. 139 and 280-281. 
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ferries would divert the population to the cheaper districts of South 
Brooklyn and hence cut down rent in the city. The Equal Rights 
party particularly demanded a ferry to South Brooklyn and called 
for a state commission to establish new ferries and take the power 
out of the hands of the corrupt local officials. The establishment 
of South ferry resulted. 

Another result of this agitation was the passing of an act by 
the legislature in 1845 which gave the governor power to appoint 
three commissioners who were authorized to grant licenses for 
establishing and keeping as many ferries, and at such places as in 
their opinion public convenience might require, between New 
York city and Long island; but it was expressly stated that no 
license was to be given which should ‘interfere with the rights, 
franchises or privileges of the city, nor for a longer period than 
ten years—the customary as well as statutory period then and 
later. This commission established the Hamilton and Wall street 
ferries, which with the Fulton, Catherine and South ferries—all 
on the East river—were owned by the city, but leased to and 
operated by private parties. 

Apparently, the city officials were very lax in securing the 
best terms from ferry lessees. A resolution offered in the City 
Convention of 1846 stated that some action ought to be taken to 
secure an increased and equitable revenue from the ferries, docks 
and slips belonging to the city.'. This resolution was referred toa 
committee and smothered. On October 26, 1846, a petition with 
numerous signatures was presented to the convention complaining 
that passengers on the Staten Island ferry were compelled to sub- 
mit to such schedules of hours, fares and freight ‘‘as suit the 
caprice or fancied interests of owners of said boats.” The peti- 
tioners requested that in every lease of a dock or slip thereafter to 
be granted for ferry purposes, the power should always be reserved 
to the city to regulate the times of departure of boats and freight 
and other matters of convenience and accommodation.? The 
committee on ferries and franchises reported * that full power was 
vested in the common council to establish all necessary regulations. 

CORRUPT GRANTS OF FRANCHISES. 


The city had grown to such an extent by 1850 that there 
developed a fierce rivalry for the leases of existing ferries or of 





1 Journal of the City Convention of 1846, p, 49. 
2 Ibid., pp. 449-451. > Ibid., pp. 567-568. 
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new ones to be established. How profitable ferries had become 
may be judged from the extreme readiness with which the appli- 
cants for franchises and wharf property either bribed or attempted 
to bribe members of the common council. The grand jury in 
its presentment of February 26, 1853, dealt with the leasing of 
ferries, and the appended testimony showed that the aldermen 
were making a regular traffic in awarding ferry leases to those 
who paid the largest bribe. For instance, in 1851, Dr. William 
Cockroft made an application for a lease of the Catherine street 
ferry. Hehad to pay, he testified, $500 to Assistant-Alderman W. 
Smith, to get favorable action, and like sums to other aldermen. 
After the passage of the grant Smith demanded $3,000 more, 
which Cockroft refused to pay.' In similar manner the lease of 
the Wall Street ferry. was disposed of in 1852. Silas C. Herring 
swore that he with others was told that by paying a certain alder- 
man $5,000 he could secure the lease—an offer declined by Her- 
ring. James B. Taylor, a rival applicant, was informed it would 
cost him $15,000 to get the resolution through. Taylor went to 
his associates, informed them of the price, and all agreed to sub- 
scribe equally to the bribery fund. Taylor then offered $10,000 
for the ferry lease, but ‘‘ Jake” Sharp on the same night offered 
$20,000 and secured the grant. Taylor likewise swore that he 
applied also for the Grand Street ferry lease. Rival applicants, 
however, paid a larger bribe, and obtained the grant, one alder- 


man referring to the sum necessary to outbid Taylor, saying 
It was the damndest fight that ever was had in the common council; that it cost 
them [Sharp and his associates] to defeat it from $20,000 to $25,000.* 


When the lease was granted to Sharp for an annual rental of 
$20,000, rent to begin October 1, 1853—fifteen months after the date 
of contract—, the city was receiving $1,400 a year from the Wall 
Street ferry. The common council’s action in securing such an 
extraordinarily high sum as $20,000, was looked upon (about eight 
months before the grand jury findings were made public) as a 
remarkable instance of conserving the public interests. But before 
the time arrived for paying the rent, Sharp applied for a reduction. 
The common council thereupon reduced it seventy-five per cent, 
or $15,000 a year. The grant read that the ferry should be leased 


atan annual rent of $20,000, with power to regulate the same from time to time by the 
common council, 





* Documents of the Board of Aldermen, XXI, part II: 1219. 
? Document no. 55, pp. 1426-28. 
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Comptroller Flagg says : 

The position given these words, following immediately after $20,000, looks 
as if they might have been introduced for the express purpose of enabling Sharp to 
get the franchise by a bid over all other competitors, expecting it would be reduced by 
those acting for the city. * * * Thus in one case the common council had been 
instrumental in abstracting or giving away, first $150, head and then $1,600, out of a fund 
pledged to the public credits. 

FERRY FRANCHISES VERY VALUABLE. 

From sworn statements made by parties to the deals, one 
could quote instance after instance of corrupt grants,’ but suffice 
it to say that from all the information available, it is clear that 
Sharp and the other bribe-givers did not think the several sums 
they had corruptly paid for their leases excessive. The ferries 
were productive of great fortunes. The Wealth and Biography 
of the Wealthy Citizens of New York® tells of one citizen in the 
first decades of the century who by a marriage and ‘‘ that hourly 
source of accumulating wealth, the Fulton ferry steamboats 
established by him, became extremely rich.” 

The leases issued by the common council were granted for stipu- 
lated periods—usually ten years—and were supposed to con- 
tain provisions amply protecting public interests. As a matter of 
fact the rates and conditions were far more advantageous to the 
lessees. The schedule of the Grand Street Ferry Company to 
Williamsburg, 1859, permitted the company to charge : 

For every foot passenger, 3 cents; commutation for a year, $10.00; for a man 
and horse, 12 cents ; for a one-horse pleasure carriage, 25 cents ; for a gig or sulky, 25 
cents ; for a two-horse pleasure carriage with four persons and driver, 87 cents ; fora 
one-horse wagon (loaded), 25 cents ; for the same light, 18 cents ; for a two-horse wag- 
on loaded, 37 cents ; for the same light, 25 cents ; for a two-horse wagon with hay or 
straw, 50 cents; for every steer, ox or cow, 12 cents; for every score of sheep or hogs, 
75 cents ; for every calf, 3 cents ; for every dead hog weighing 100 pounds or under, 6 
cents ; for the same weighing over 100 pounds, 8 cents ; for every 100 pounds of iron, 
butter, cheese, etc., 4 cents; for every barrel of cider, liquor or pork, 6 cents ; for 
every milk wagon of one horse (commutation), per month, $4.00; for every barrel of 
flour, 4 cents. Some of the ferry companies were allowed to charge 4 cents for every 
passenger, but the freight rates of the different companies were about the same.’ 


Though these rates were considered excessive, the contracts 
were thought to contain provisions safeguarding the city’s interests. 
The agreement with the Staten Island Ferry Company explicitly 
stated that the grant was “not to interfere with the right of the 
corporation to grant other ferries to and from Staten island, or to 





? See Document no. 55 particularly. ? Published at the Sun office in 1846. 
* Valentine, A Compilation of the Existing Ferry Leases and Railroad Grants, 
compiled by order of the Common Council, 1866, p. 83. 
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and from any other place.”’! The company was to provide safe and 
convenient ferry houses and run boats as frequently as public con- 
venience might require. The agreement with the Roosevelt Street 
Ferry Company prohibited it from subletting its lease, and that 
with the James Slip Ferry Company restricted its rates to the 
same as those of the Peck Slip Ferry Company.* 


COUNCIL DEPRIVED OF POWER. 


Public distrust of the common council was so pronounced, 
however, that an act vesting the power of leasing ferries in the 
commissioners of the sinking fund met with approval. The com- 
mon council still had the right to establish new ferries, but they 
were leased by the comptroller under the direction of those com- 
missioners. When in 1859 Grand street and Peck slip ferry leases 
were executed under this new arrangement, the common council 
declared that the sinking fund commissioners had no authority 
and announced that the leases granted were null and void. This 
resolution was adopted by both branches of the common council 
on the same day, but was vetoed by the mayor a fortnight later.*® 
The resolution was then repassed by a two-thirds majority of both 
boards, but ineffectually. 

The commissioners continued to act, and this plan gave more 
satisfaction.‘ Much better terms were secured. For instance 
in 1862, the Erie Kailroad Ferry Company had seven boats, 
which carried 27,000 persons and two thousand vehicles daily, 
at three cents per head for each passenger and the usual rate 
for freight. Each boat made the passage in six minutes. Yet 
“for this privilege, the most valuable ferry of the city, the com- 
pany only pays $5,000 per annum, holding, it until the year 1866.” 5 
On the three ferries to Hoboken, the same writer says seven 
thousand persons had been known to travel on Sunday, yet the 
lessees ‘‘ paid only $1,050 a year for the whole three ferries.” * 

In striking contrast with these franchises granted by the coun- 





? Valentine, Compilation, etc., 1866, p. 13. 

* Ibid., p. 41. Some of these agreements were made by the board of estimate. 

* Documents of the Board of Aldermen, 1860, no. 18. 

* Over thirty years later, after many important street railway franchises had been 
given away by the council, this plan was first publicly broached and its merit over the 
prevailing one approved. In reply to a leading question, Wal'on Storms, chairman of 
the finance committee of the board of aldermen, said that all franchises ought be so dis- 
posed of. (Testimony taken before the Senate Committee on Cities, 1890, I: 583.) 
Under the new charter the board of estimate and apportionment have this power. 

*J. W. Watson in Harpers, XXV: 311. * Ibid., 313, 
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cil, were the returns exacted by the board ofestimate. The Peck Slip 
Ferry Company was required to pay $21,000 a year for the lease 
to Brooklyn—‘‘a bargain,” says Watson, ‘‘ that endures to 1569,” 
while the lease for the ferry from Grand street to Williamsburg 
annually paid $18,000 until the same year.' At this time New 
York city had over 700,000 population, Brooklyn 275,000 and 
Jersey City 50,000. Over the boats of the Union Ferry Company 
40,000 persons were estimated to pass daily. 


CITY PROFITS. 


By 1866, the total annual rental to the city of all ferries was 
$181,230.2, The ferries leased by the Union Ferry Company—the 
Hamilton avenue, Atlantic, Wall, Fulton and Catherine street 
ferries—paid $103,000 a year. Others produced almost nothing. 
The East Thirty-fourth street ferry yielded but $100 a year, the 
East Eighty-sixth street and the West Forty-second street ferries 
$50 each.* The opening of the Brooklyn Bridge for traffic May 24, 
1883, reduced the receipts of some of the East River ferries and conse- 
quently the returns to the city. The five ferries of the Union Ferry 
Cempany, whose boats operated nearest the bridge, suffered most. 
This company, under its lease, was to pay 12+ per cent of the re- 
ceipts, and for the year after the opening of the bridge, ending May 
1, 1884, paid $126,971.09 against $145,225.75 in the previous year.' 

By 1885 there were thirty ferries operating between Manhat- 
tan island and Long island, Staten island and New Jersey. 
Mayor Grace announced in his annual message 
that the city now derives an annual revenue from ferry rents of more than $300,000—a 
larger amount than has ever before been received.*® 
Under Mayor Grace’s administration a number of new ferry leases 
were made at increased rentals. Thus, instead of leasing the North 
Shore Staten Island ferry for an annual lump sum, as was custom- 
ary, it was sold to the Staten Island Rapid Transit Railroad Com- 
pany at a rental of 14+ per cent of the gross receipts from ferriage. 
Mayor Grace triumphantly referred to this arrangement as one 
which probably would yield a yearly revenue of over $40,000, be- 
sides a rent of $10,000 a year from the wharf property belonging to 

* Harpers, XXV: 323. ? Valentine, Compilation, 1866. 

* Valentine, Compilation, 1866. The Tweed ‘‘ Ring” did not derive so much 
plunder from the disposition of the ferry leases as from other sources, for many leases 


had been made before it got full sway and expired after it was overthrown. 
* Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, Vol, CLXXVIL. * Tbid., 64-65. 
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the city at the foot of Whitehall street, the rent previously received 
being only $2,501 perannum.' Thus it was shown what additional 
revenue might be obtained if well-meaning men, intent on exact- 
ing the best terms for the city, were placed in office. 

Under the Greater New York charter, the ferries are controlled 
by the dock department, though the board of estimate and 
apportionment grants all franchises. Nearly all the existing leases 
have been sold at public auction—some for a definite sum 
yearly, others for a percentage of gross receipts, and still others 
for both. To give some idea of the success of this system 
and the rapid increase within the last quarter of a century, a few 
comparisons may be interesting. The lease of the West Twenty- 
third street ferry, operate’ by the Erie Railroad, which up to 1876 
brought only $50 annually,* now pays to the city $11,840.91 a year 
—the franchise extending from December, 1897, to December, 1902. 
The Barclay street ferry to Hoboken, which up to 1875 yielded 
$1,100 yearly to the city,‘ now produces $20,104.25 annually. 
The Christopher street ferry, which until 1874 paid $800 yearly, 
now pays $22,500 a year under a lease dating from March, 
1895, to March, 1905. Thirty years ago, the Debrosses street 
ferry rented until 1874 for $1,000 a year.® It now pays $7,200 
a year. The Chambers street ferry, paying $9,300 rent yearly 
until 1874, now pays under a lease from May, 1897, to May 1, 1902, 
five per cent of the gross receipts (not less than $8,500). 

These comparisons are very suggestive. Many of the old 
leases referred to were executed early in the sixties. Since that 
time the population and trade of New York, Jersey City, Hoboken, 
Brooklyn, Newark and all the neighboring towns, cities and vil- 
lages have increased enormously. The business of the railroad com- 
panies, which own most of the North River ferry leases, has kept 
pace with the general increase, and an immense army of passen- 


: Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, CLX XVII: 65. 
*In the majority of instances, it is not possible to determine what the city receives 
for ferry franchises separately from the rent for the wharf property used by the ferry 
company, since the two are usually offered together in the bids. In a few cases, how- 
ever, the sums are kept distinct. 

* Manual of the Common Council, 1870, p. 683. At the time this lease was executed 
and for some years later, the Erie Railroad was the all-powerful and dominant private 
corporation both in local and state politics. Laws conferring most valuable 
privileges and immunities were passed at its behest. The courts corruptly, as was 
proven in the case of Judge Barnard, decided in its favor. Tweed wasa director in this 
company and added thereby largely to his wealth. 

* Manual of the Common, Council, 1870. * Ibid, 
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gers cross the river daily, to say nothing of the stream of freight 
traffic constantly pouring into and out of the city. No bridge has 
diverted traffic and the companies have had unobstructed sway. 


FERRY STATISTICS—1899. 








LOCATION. 


EXPIRATION 
or LEASE. 


LENGTH 
or LEASE 
in YEARS. 


| Rent oF 


|Wuarr Prop 
RENTAL. lerTY 1F GIVEN 


| SEPARATELY. 


REcEIvED, 
1899. 





NORTH RIVER.’ 
Barclay St. to Hoboken.. 


Chambers St. to J.C. .., 
ChristopherSt.to Hoboken 
Cortlandt St. to J. C.. ... 
Desbrosses St. to J. C..... 
Jay St. to Weehawken... 
Lib’ty St. to Communipaw 
8. of West 18th St. to J. C. 
W. 42d St. to Weehawken 
W. 14th St. to Hoboken. . 
W. 23d St. to Jersey City 
W. 23d St. to Jersey City 
W. 180th St. to Fort Lee.. 
EAST RIVER. 

E. Houston to Grand St., 

Brooklyn.............++ 


E. 92d St. to Astoria 


E. 99th St. to College Point 
E. 10th Nt. to Greenpoint.. 
E. 34th St. to L. I. City... 
E, 23d St. to B’way, Bklyn. 
E, 23d St. to Greenpoint. . 
Grand St. to B’way, Bklyn. 
Grand St. to Grand St., “ 
James Slip to L, I. City... 


Pier 2 E. R. to So. Bklyn.. 


Pine St. to L. I. City 


Roosevelt St. to Bklyn.... 

Catharine St. to Washing- 
ton St , Brooklyn 

FultonSt. toFultonSt., Bn. 

Wall St. to Montague St., 
Brooklyn 

Whitehall St. to Atlantic & 
Hamilton Ave., Bkiyn. 


Whitehall St. to 8. I...... 





March 1, 1905 
May 1, 1902 


March 1, 1905 
May 1, 1908 
May 1, 1908 

April 1, 1902 
Dec. 21, 1902 
May 1, 1900 
May 1, 1902 
March 1, 1905 
Dec. 21, 1902 
Jan. 1, 1906 
June 1, 1905 


May 1, 1908 
May 1, 1904 
Dec. 21, 1902 
May 1, 1908 
May 1, 1908 
Extensive alte 
building of bu 
justment of re 
May 1, 1899 
May 1, 1908 
May 1, 1903 


Dec, 21, 1902 
Dec. 21, 1899 
May 1, 1908 


May 1, 1901 
May 1, 1901 


May 1, 1901 


May 1, 1901 
June 1, 1904 


5 
Syrs.9mo. 
10 


rations a 
ikhead w 
otals. 
10 
10 
5 


5 
10 
10 


8+ 
7yi8.8m0, 


7+ 
7+ 





$20,104.25 | 
5G. R.2not) 
jexs than 


500. 
22,500 
11,000 

7,200 
3,500 
10,000 
2,501 
11,000 
8,584 
11,840.91 
5% G. R. 
3,000 


9,500 
{5s G. R. not 
less than 
) $4.500. 
2.500 | 





5,500 

12,000 
t this pees including the 
all will occasiion a read- 


15,000 | 
5,000 | 


724 G. R. 
73% G. R. 


73 G. R. 


73% G. R. 
54% G. R. 





not less than 


21,500 








$20,104.24 


8,553 
22,500 


| $59,624.03 

' total re- 

rom ts from 
nion 

Ferry Co. 


| 
j 


44,282.32 





$44,701 


$370,417.47 








1 All percentages of gross receipts iaclude only the receipts on the New York side in case of 


ferries running to New Jersey. 
2 @. R.=Gross Receipts. 





CHAPTER III. 
WATER SUPPLY. 


With the evacuation of the city by the British, the inhabitants 
resumed the consideration of local questions, and among the first 
was that of an adequate water supply. The old Kalckhook reser- 
voir was little used; pumps and wells were mainly relied upon, 
water being retailed by bucket from door to door. In 1798, when 
Dr. Joseph Brown suggested the use of the Bronx waters, his idea 
was looked upon as exceedingly daring and original. While it 
was being discussed more as a refreshing bit of audacity than as 
a serious suggestion, the Manhattan Company presented its project. 


A PRIVATE COMPANY ESTABLISHED. 

The Manhattan Company was a creature of Aaron Burr. In 
reality he was not so much concerned in supplying pure water to 
the people as in securing a bank charter. The Federalists controlled 
the only bank in New York, and as banks were then potent political 
factors, Burr sought to establish one for the Republican party, of 
which he was the New York city ‘‘boss.” As it was difficult to 
get the legislature to charter a bank, Burr resorted to trickery. A 
bill was introduced apparently for the purpose of preventing yel- 
low fever in New York city by providing for pure water. Believ- 
ing this a benevolent object, the incorporation of the company was 
authorized, and there was no little surprise when it was learned 
that one section subtly drawn allowed the Manhattan Company 
to transact banking.* The same year this company obtained per- 
mission to use the old reservoir until it could be ascertained whether 
the water was sufficient in quality and quantity to supply the city. 
This the Manhattan Company soon abandoned and established its 
works near what is now the corner of Centre and Reade streets. 

SERVICE INADEQUATE. 

As might be expected of a company dominated by political 
and banking interests, the service was wholly inadequate to the 
city’s needs. Sometimes for weeks in winter, the supply would 


* Richards, The Croton Aqueduct, Harpers’ Monthly Magazine, 1860, XXII : 19, 
* Hammond, Political History of the Stateof New York, I : 129-180. 
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be wholly cut off. Frequent advertisements were inserted in the 
newspapers, wherein the company apologized to the public for its 
failure to distribute water and promised better service. The rich 
preferred to buy water of superior quality drawn from the tea- 
pump in Orange street, which was vended about in carts. There 
was nothing to prevent a fire from devouring the city, except a 
providential storm or the blowing up of buildings in its path. 
A most decided public clamor for city water works was manifested, 
but owing to the inefficiency and corruption of the successive 
boards of aldermen which plunged the city so deeply into debt, 
this and other public improvements were retarded.' 

The need was so great that all sorts of schemes were pre- 
sented. Dr. Brown’s project was now viewed more favorably. 
About 1824, Canvas White, the city engineer, officially advised 
that the water of the Bronx, the Kye and neighboring ponds 
be piped to the city, estimating the cost at one and a half million 
dollars.? One enthusiast proposed to utilize the Hudson by build- 
ing a great dam across the river, to change its salt water into fresh 
and to force it into reservoirs by cumbrous machinery.* Another 
argued that water ought to be brought from the Passaic, eighteen 
miles away.* The Bronx plan was the only one considered suf- 
ficiently practicable to be acted upon, and this was voted down by 
the council in 1831.° 

A year later the cholera so devastated the city that grass 
grew in deserted streets once the busiest. The people soon 
became convinced that if the city had had a pure and adequate 
water supply, the terrible death record would have been greatly 
curtailed and perhaps the epidemic avoided. They demanded 
relief without delay. At the suggestion of Colonel De Witt Clin- 
ton, Jr., the Croton river was decided upon as the best source of 
water supply, and in February, 1833, the Croton water bill was 
passed by the legislature. On May 2, 1834, another law was 
enacted authorizing the building of the Croton dam, the aque- 
duct, High bridge and the receiving and distributing reservoirs. 
There were many unprogressives who bitterly opposed the plan 








?Though superseded by the Croton water supply which was establisheda 
few years later, the Manhattan Company still maintains the original reservoir in 
order to enjoy the banking privileges conferred by the charter. This tank, made 
of English wrought iron, is enclosed in a building at the corner of Centre and 
Reade streets. 


? Harpers’, XXII: 19, * Croton Aqueduct Report, 1862, p. 110. 
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at first, but after the great fire of 1835, which destroyed property 
worth over $20,000,000 and which caused commercial ruin and 
private distress, there were few. 

CROTON SYSTEM CONSTRUCTED. 

The construction of the great aqueduct was begun in May, 
1837, and by June 27, 1842, water was flowing into the receiving 
reservoir in Central park. On July 4, it was let into the Fifth 
avenue distributing reservoir, which now is being torn down to 
make way for the new publiclibrary. To express universal grati- 
fication a public celebration was held, cannon fired, bells rung, 
banquets given and public addresses made. On October 14, 1842, 
when the whole system was completed, a parade composed of 
representatives from all trades and professions marched through 
the streets headed by bands of music. The cost of the Croton 
system was about $9,000,000." 

With the growth of population extensions became necessary. 
Even prior to 1870,°there were practically no storage reservoirs, 
and in that year the outlets of lakes Mahopac, Kirk, Glenida and 
Gilead, and Barrett’s Pond were dammed up; in 1873 Boyd’s Cor- 
ners, and in 1878 the Middle Branch. Under the aqueduct com- 
mission, created by legislative enactment, the new aqueduct was 
begun in 1885 and finished in 1890. Various storage and distribut- 
ing reservoirs have since been completed or are now in course of 
construction, the total expense up to June 30, 1899, being $39,390, - 
147.42. The Jerome Park reservoir, now being built, alone will 
cost $5,475,060 according to the contract price, and the new Croton 
dam will cost about $4,150,000. The total capacity of all the 
storage reservoirs in use in 1899 was 40,500,000,000 gallons.*® 

The sanitary protection of the water supply sources has also 
been looked after. An act passed in 1893 authorized the expend- 
iture of $500,000 annually to acquire lands, buildings and water 
rights along the streams, and on the shores of reservoirs and lakes 
to prevent pollution. 

BRONX SUPPLY IN PRIVATE HANDS. 

Since the annexation of Morrisania, Fordham and West Farms 
in 1873, a large part of the Bronx borough has received its water 
supply from the New York and Westchester Water Company—a 
private coropration operating under contracts made by the town 


? Croton Aqueduct Report, 1862. 2 The City Record, August 23, 1899. 
* Annual Report of the Department of Water Supply, 1899, p. 153. 
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and village authorities which will not expire until 1905. Under 
Mayor Grant’s administration, thiscompany apparently obtained 
the right to supply Hart’s island with water, but the contract was 
so deftly worded that it gave the company the right to lay its 
pipes and mains in every street, avenue and thoroughfare in the 
then or future city of New York. For thiscomprehensive franchise 
the company pays nothing whatever. 

The service has been so poor that the commissioner of water 

supply denounces it as ‘‘ entirely inadequate ” and says he is 
constantly receiving complaints from people in that district of insufficient supply and 
pressure of water.’ 
There would have been a real water famine had not the city 
authorities come to the rescue and agreed to furnish 500,000 gal- 
lons of water a day for distribution through the company’s mains, 
at the charge of one cent per 100 gallons. Commissioner Dalton 
declares that the existence of this company’s franchises and con- 
tracts is a serious obstacle to the extension of the city’s service in the 
Bronx district. It is generally believed that the New York and 
Westchester Water Company is not only willing to sell out to 
the city, but is coyly inviting an offer. Louis F. Haffen, President of 
the Borough of the Bronx, has stated that the company is not only 
bankrupt and its plant valueless, but that it is retailing the water 
furnished by the city at an advance of 100 per cent. 


RAMAPO COMPANY—ITS POWERS. 


Public attention was violently aroused in August, 1899, by the 
efforts of the Ramapo Water Company to foist upon the city a con- 
tract calling for payment from the city treasury of over $200,000,000 
in annual installments of about $5,110,000, in return for at least 
200,000,000 gallons a day at $70 per million gallons.’ 

The history of this company is the same as that of so many 
companies chartered by the legislature apparently for harmless or 
benevolent purposes, but which develop tke most sinister designs, 
though cloaked under professions of serving the public. The 
charter of the Ramapo Water Company was granted by the 
legislature in 1895. In its original form, the measure was in- 
significant, but during legislative incubation, it came to confer 


1 First Annual Report of the Department of Water Supply, 1898, p. 11. 

2 The City Record, Aug. 23, 1899. There is not wanting evidence that this com- 
any once offered New York = water at $53 per million gallons, and that it offered 
ereey City water at $25 per million gallons in 1893. The present water supply costs 

this city about $35 per million gallons, and it is retailed for $50 on an average. Thus 
under the Ramapo contract the city would lose over $20 per million gallons or be 
obliged to increase water rates. 
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the most comprehensive powers. The object of the company, as 
stated in its certificate of incorporation filed in 1887 and in the 
original bill in the legislature, was to acquire such lands and 
waters along the watershed of the Ramapo, Esopus and Housa- 
tonic rivers and their tributaries, as might be suitable for the pur- 
poses of accumulating and storing water. The company was also 
empowered to supply water for mining, domestic, manufacturing, 
municipal and agricultural purposes to cities, towns and villages 
and other corporations. It could lease its ponds, lakes and reser- 
voirs for a term of years to any individual for ice-cutting purposes. 

By the time the bill had been revised and passed, it gave abso- 
lute rights of condemnation in any watershed in the state ; it em- 
powered the company to lay pipes under all navigable waters in 
the state, and to supply water to any community in the state. 
These extraordinary powers, which had never before been given 
to any similar corporation, and which were to last for forty years, 
enable the company to stand in the way of any rival seeking to 
supply New York or Brooklyn with water. The company to whom 
these grants were made had assets, according to the affidavit of its 
president on February 2, 1897, ‘‘ of at least the value of $5,000,” 
yet it asserted its ability to supply 200,000,000 gallons of water 
daily, the supply to begin in 1902. 

When it was learned that there was an attempt secretly to 
rush a contract through the board of public improvements for 
water supply which could be gotten for less than half the sum 
specified, there was general amazement. The plea was entered in 
behalf of the scheme that it would contribute to the permanent 
water supply of the city, and that the city needed more water. 
But the Ramapo Water Company ‘‘ had not a single water shed, 
not a gallon of water, not a reservoir, not a pump, nota pipe.” 

Curiously enough at the identical time the claim of the Ramapo 
projectors was being put forth as to the city’s insufficient water 
supply, a belated report of the commissioner of water supply, the 
very official of all officials who sought to make the contract with 
the Ramapo water company, was published in the City Record. 
This quarterly report showed that in the months of January, Feb- 
ruary and March, 1899, the rainfall was sufficient to fill all the 
reservoirs of the Croton water system, and that after the reservoirs 
were full, the water ran to waste over the Croton dam at the rate 
of 680,000,000 gallons a day, while the city’s consumption of water 
was about 260,000,000 gallons daily. In other words, nearly twice 
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as much water as the city could use was allowed to run to waste, 
From the figures given in the report, it was evident that the Croton 
watershed can supply about three times as much water as the 
city needs, and that it will be unnecessary to tap an additional 
water supply for many years, even if the city grows to twice its 
present size. The sudden conversion of the commissioner of pub- 
lic supplies which led him to recommend the Ramapo scheme to the 
board of public improvements after he had penned this report was 
widely and pertinently commented upon. 
PUBLIC OPINION OPPOSED TO CONTRACT. 

The legality of the proposed contract was based on section 471 of 
the charter, which does not allow the commissioner of water supply 
to make any contract without the consent of the board of public 
improvements. But having secured this consent, the company 
thought a contract between them and the commissioner of public 
supplies would be legal. It was freely charged that some mem- 
ber of the charter commission, knowing of the proposed contract, 
smuggled in this section to provide for it. A noted lawyer, 
ex-Judge John F. Dillon, a member of the Greater New York 
charter commission, to whom Comptroller Coler, the foremost 
opponent of the attempted ‘‘ grab,” applied for an opinion, takes 
an opposite view. In declaring that in his opinion the proposed 
contract was illegal, Judge Dillon stated that instead of being a 
grant of power, section 471 is an express limitation upon the 
power of the water commissioner to make contracts. William C. 
De Witt, another member of the charter commission, also ridi- 
culed the idea that the section in question was drawn to provide 


for the advantage or profit of any water company, and has said : 
The charter of Greater New York provides expressly for the ownership by the 
city of its own waterworks. I believe that the power granted ip the charter on the city 
with the power of eminent domain and give it the right to go into court and acquire 
land and water rights anywhere in the state of New York. This method is prescribed 
in great detail in the charter, and the idea that it may be subverted by magnifying and 
distorting section 471 of the charter so as to allow the board of public improvements ¥ 
contribute in any large degree to our permanent water supply, is preposterous. ' ? 


The Ramapo Water Company kept up for the most part a defiant ¢ 
attitude. Driven from one argument it took refuge behind an-, 
other. Its president issued a long statement declaring that their. 
project was undertaken only in obedience to public demand as ex- 
pressed in memorials from fire insurance and other bodies, that 
public interest demanded an increased water supply, that the water 


1 Interview in the New York Zribune. 
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pressure in New York was lower than that of any other large city 
in the United States, and that the city could not afford to stand 
the fearful danger of a fire without adequate water service. These 
statements received instant and conclusive refutation. The presi- 
dent of one large fire insurance company, member of the New 
York board of fire underwriters, declared the statements sheer im- 
pertinence on the part of the Ramapo ‘‘ring.” ‘It is an attempt,” 
he said ‘‘ to connect the name of a reputable organization with one 
of the biggest pieces of robbery ever devised.” He denounced the 
Ramapo company, saying it owned nothing except what political 
“pull” basely applied and government dishonestly administered 
could give it. 

What is more, the fire insurance companjes are against private companies supplying 
the city with water. That is the curse of London to-day. New York is big, rich and 
competent enough to furnish its own water, and the day that will leaveit to private com- 


panies to do it, will be a step backward in progressive government. This proposed 
Ramapo contract is a steal of the first magnitude. 

Several injunctions were obtained from the courts restraining 
the board of public improvements from proceeding in the matter, 
and looking to the annulment of the Ramapo Water Company’s 
charter.' A vigilance committee composed of a number of citi- 
zens was formed. A mass meeting was held in Cooper Union to 
protest against the awarding of the contract. Upon all sides it 
was looked upon as the hugest attempted design on the public 
treasury that the city had known. The fact has been fairly estab- 
lished that powerful and corrupt ‘‘ bosses” of both parties were 
accessories if not principals in the scheme. 

The Ramapo Water Company scheme met with such universal 
execration and threatened such political disaster that it was deemed 
wise to retreat. On August 30, 1899, a resolution was passed by th» 
municipal assembly which read : 

As the expressed principles of the present administration when seeking the suf- 
frage of the people, were that the municipality should own and control all public 

\ utilities therein, * * it is notin the public interest norfor the public weal, nor is it 

9 necessary that the city should contract with a private corporation for its supply of 

Water ; that upon the expiration of the existing contracts for such purpose, proceedings 
should be taken to acquire the rights of the persons or corporations holding or owning 

\ any such rights to the end that the municipality shall own its own water system exclu- 
sively. 


* On December 9, 1899, Judge Gildersleeve of the Supreme Court, indismissing the 
injunction of the World, sustained the plaintiff’s chief contention—that the bo of 
ublic improvements had no power to make a binding contract with the Ramapo Water 
mpany without concurrence of the municipal assembly and explicit certificate from 
the city comptroller as well as from the mayor. Another suit brought by the Jour- 
nal to annul the charter of the Ramapo Company is under way. 








CHAPTER IV. 


GAS WORKS. 
NEW YORK GAS COMPANY’S FRANCHISE. 


The first company, the New York Gas Company, was incor- 
porated by the legislature on March 26, 1823, with $1,009,000 capital. 
May 12, 1823, the board of aldermen granted this company the ex- 
clusive privilege for thirty years of laying their pipes in the streets 
of the city south of Grand street, which included for many years 
practically all of the city. The franchise was soimmensely valuable 
that the board of aldermen was criticised severely for exacting no 
compensation. The only conditions imposed were that the com- 
pany was to‘supply gas to the city at a yearly expense not exceed- 
ing that for the quality of oil then used (for street lamps) ; that 
the pipes were to be of cast-iron, and a few other like obligations.' 

The giving of this franchise at a time when, above all, compe- 
tition was thought to be ‘“‘ the life of trade” caused a great scan- 
dal. The Workingmen’s party, which arose in great strength in 
1829, and the Equal Rights or Anti-Monopolist party of 1834-37 
protested vigorously against the granting of exclusive franchises, 
and the grievance formed one of their foremost planks. This agita- 
tion seems to have had effect, for in 1849, when the common council 
extended the franchise nineteen years from 1853, there is no evi- 
dence that exclusive privileges were continued. No compensa- 
tion was exacted, but some minor conditions were inserted, the 
chief being that the city was to pay no more than $15 a year for 
each gas lamp. The price of gas to the ordinary consumer was, 
in 1825, $10 per thousand cubic feet. 


MANHATTAN GASLIGHT COMPANY FORMED. 

The company’s business and profits grew as rapidly as the city 
increased in population and wealth. The large returns led to the 
formation of the Manhattan Gaslight Company with a capital of 
$500,000. It was organized to compete with its predecessor, but an 
amicable arrangement for division of territory was’soon reached. 

* MSS. Minutes of the Common Council, 48:59-60. 
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On May 8, 1833, the common council gave this company the 
privilege of laying pipes in all streets, avenues and public places 
north of Grand street and in the western part of Canal street, from 
river to river, for twenty years. Nocompensation for this privilege 
was demanded and, of course, none was offered. The principal con- 
dition attached was that the company should supply gas lamps to 
the city at an annual expense not to exceed $15 each. Owing to 
the agitation against exclusive franchises, there was nothing in the 
contract which prevented the city from granting to other parties 
the same right. The principal object of the city officials in the 
early gas contracts seems to have been to secure cheap street lamps 
and to compel the companies to establish their gas plants and 
reservoirs above Fourteenth street. They did not believe that New 
York city would creep up to that line before many years, and 
thus nullify their efforts to keepa ‘‘ dangerous” business with ob- 
noxious Odors from built-up sections. 

In 1847, the Manhattan Gaslight Company increased its stock 
to $1,000,000, and on May 5 of the following year made another 
contract with the city to last until May 5, 1868. Thecompany was 
to have the right to lay pipes between Grand and Forty-second 
streets, river to river, and the city, among other things, reserved 
the right to order pipes laid on all streets within the awarded terri- 
tory, provided it did not compel expenditure of more than $6,000 a 
year. This, as well as other grants made by the city, were not re- 
garded by the aldermen as grants in perpetuity nor a basis for a 
claim of vested rights. They were distinctly termed ‘“‘ Articles of 
Agreement,” and ‘‘ Contracts,” and drafted as such. That of 1848 
explicitly stated that the city reserved the right to declare the 
contract null and void upon any violation of its terms.' 


PRICES FORCED DOWN. 


The advent of the Manhattan Gaslight Company reduced the 
price of gas to $7 per thousand. But the two companies enjoyed 
a complete monopoly of the field until 1858, for the Harlem Gas- 
light Company, though organized in 1855 restricted its operations 
to the scantily built district above Seventy-ninth street. Each of 
the two companies had its own territory, parcelled out by law and 
beyond the danger of invasion. So dissatisfied were the people 
with this status of affairs, that in 1849-1850 many joined a Gas 








: Documents of the Board of Aldermen (from J anuary to June, 1850), Vol. 28. 
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Consumer’s Association, which demanded a city gas department 
for protection and public relief. The vigorous measures adopted 
scared the gaslight companies and brought down the price of gag 
from $7 to $3.50.' 

So strong was the bitterness that in 1855 when the Manhattan 
Gaslight Company petitioned for permission to increase its capital 
stock to $4,000,000, the legislature yielded only on the condition 
that after one year from the date of the increase, gas should be 
sold at $2.50 per thousand feet. The company accepted this con- 
dition, but thereupon instituted a system of meter rents by which 
the price of gas was kept at $3.2. 1n 1867 the legislature abolished 
meter rents, whereupon the company surrendered its old charter 
and reorganized under the general law which enabled it to 
override the popular will and charge $3.° 

The opposition against unconditional franchises caused the in- 
sertion in the franchise of the Harlem Gaslight Company of a 
clause reserving the right on the part of the municipality to pur- 
chase its real estate and plant at any time upon payment of cost 
with ten per cent additional.‘ 


COMPETITION CRUSHED OUT. 

The Metropolitan Gas Light Company was organized in 1858 
for the express purpose of securing a portion of the great profits 
enjoyed by the old companies. After ashort period of competition 
with the Manhattan Gas Light Company, its operations were re- 
stricted by a mysterious but all powerful influence, to that part of 
the city between Thirty-fourth and Seventy-ninth streets. The 
two original companies thus continued to thrive on the rich terri- 
tory they dominated—the thickly settled sections of the city. 

The two companies were the strongest kind of powers socially, 





1 By 1855 the two companies manufactured 770,000 cubic feet of gas and had about 
26,000 customers, yet the price of gas was higher in New York than the average price 
in twelve of the largest cities in the United States. In 1862, the Manhattan Company 
was doing the most business, having 30,000 customers, employing 1,500 men, owning 
230 miles of cast iron pipe and making a thousand million cubic feet of gas annually. 
The New York Gas a Company had 11,000 customers, 130 milesof pipe and yearly 
manufactured 600 million cubic feet of gas. The price of gas in various cities was a8 
follows: Pittsburg had the lowest price, charging $1.80 per 1,000 feet, while in Au- 
burn and Watertown, N. Y., Belfast, Me., and Charlotte, N. C., $7.00 was charged. 
Philadelphia charged $2.13; Chicago $3.50; Troy $3.60; St. Louis $3.50 ; Richmond, 
Va., $2.85, and New York $2.50. In London six shillings ($1.45) was charged. 
Gas and Gas Making, 8. W. Watson, Harpers’ New Monthly Magazine, XXVI : 18, 
and Along the Docks, XXV: 317. 

® Report of Special Senate Committee to Investigate the Supply of Gas in New_York 
City, 1885, p. 2. _ * Ibid. * Ibid., p. 2. 
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financially and politically, shaping legislation to suit their own 
ends and defying the popular will and intent of the law. For in- 
stance, in 1862, when Congress levied a war tax of fifteen cents 
per thousand cubic feet of gas, various companies assumed the tax, 
the Peoria, Illinois, Gas Company not only doing so, but at the 
same time reducing the price to $1. The New York Gas Light 
Company, however, assessed the tax upon the consumers.’ 


AGITATION FOR CITY OWNERSHIP. 


About this time an attempt was made to have the city take 
hold of the gas plants. On September 26, a resolution passed by 
the board of councilmen came up before the board of aldermen, 
the common council being composed of two branches. It directed 
the corporation counsel to draw up a transfer of all the rights and 
privileges of the Manhattan and New York gas companies to the 
corporation of the city of New York. Alderman Farley said that 
the gas companies had been charging the citizens 10, 20 and 25 
per cent as they pleased. From the debate it is evident that the 
city officials held excessive charges to be a just ground for de- 
manding that the rights granted to companies revert to the city. 
The resolution was referred to a sub-committee and suppressed. 















OTHER FRANCHISES GRANTED. 


In June, 1863, a company calling itself the Anthracite Gas- 
lighting and Heating Company obtained permission from the 
board of aldermen to lay pipes in every street and public place in 
the city for a period of fifty years. Though realizing the exces- 
sive profits derived from the manufacture and sale of gas and the 
consequently great value of this franchise, the only condition ex- 
acted was that the company restore the streets opened to the same 
condition as before.*» Mayor Opdyke vetoed the resolution but it 
was quickly re-passed by two-thirds of both branches.* The com- 
mon council of 1865 was fully as complaisant, for it gave the New 
York City Gas Company the right to use all the streets and public 
places for fifty years on the same condition.‘ Mayor Gunther 
approved this resolution. In neither case was compensation offered 
or asked. 

It was a customary proceeding for companies composed of in- 


‘A Review of Old Contests on Gas, N. Y. Tribune, 1884. 
* Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, XC: 750. 
* Ibid., XCL: 474. * Ibid., XCVIII: 486. 
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fluential men sharing prospective spoils with politicians or for the 
politicians themselves acting through dummies to organize com- 
panies dealing with public utilities without the remotest prospect 
of ever engaging in active business operations. Their one aim 
was to sell the franchises, so freely conferred, at a stiff price to 
some company that did seek to do business legitimately but which 
found the ruling powers unmoved by all arguments when it made 
application for a franchise. Thus the concern styling itself the 
New York Anthracite Gas-lighting and Heating Company did prac- 
tically nothing for eight years and sold its franchise in November, 
1871, to the Union Gaslight Company. 

In 1866, another company, the Mutual Gaslight Company, 
was organized with a capital of $500,000, increased to $5,000,000 
in 1870, of which only 50 per cent was paid in.’ For a while this 
company could not persuade the alderman that another gas com- 
pany would be beneficial, but finally, on April 27, a resolution 
granting a franchise was rushed through both branches and 
approved by Mayor Hoffman three days later. This franchise 
was to run for thirty years and allowed the company to lay pipes 
in streets and public places wherever it pleased, the only condi- 
tion being vague and slippery, viz., ‘‘to be subject to the same 
restrictions as to the mode of laying down said conductors as apply 
to and govern the New York and Manhattan companies in that 
respect.””* 

CITY DEFRAUDED BY TWEED RING. , 


In the third quarter of the present century, the corruption 
prevalent in all lines of municipal politics appeared also in the 
payments for public lighting. In December, 1864, the common 
council allowed the Manhattan Gas Company to terminate its 
contract with the city. The contracts with the Metropolitan and 
Harlem gas companies had expired previously. On January %, 
1865, the Manhattan Gaslight Company gave written notice to 
the street commissioner that from January 10 of that year, it would 
claim and require $53 per annum for each street Jamp lighted. 
The New York, Metropolitan and Harlem companies had given 
similar notice the previous year. This united action to despoil 
the city was too much for the authorities; even they could not 
stomach this audacity, and flatly refused to recognize the claims. 


? Report of Special Senate Committee, 1885, pp. 3-4. 
* Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, CX:148. 
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Two years later the Tweed ‘‘ Ring” was more thoroughly in posses- 
sion of the city and every office from the supreme court down was 
filled with corrupt men. The superior court and the court of appeals 
rendered a decision in favor of the Harlem Gaslight Company in 
1866, and the city authorities, waiting for such an excuse, paid 
the claims of all the gas light companies and continued to pay at 
the rate of $53 per lamp until January, 1872. With the installa- 
tion of the reform administration, the gas companies were forced 
to abandon their claims. 

Thus, it was clearly shown that the original contracts which 
were thought to benefit the city to some slight extent were of no 
value at all. The city fathers had planned to have street lamps 
supplied at $15 per annum; bui both by decision of court and by 
consent of, if not collusion with, rogues in office the city was de- 
frauded. Atevery point the gas companies worsted the public. 
They traded a mere pittance—$15 for each street lamp—for in- 
valuable franchises, and then made the city sing its own song. 
“That,” said a committee of aldermen in 1887, ‘“‘ was simply pro- 
tecting the corporate interests of the city at the expense of the 
corporators—saving a few thousand dollars to the city treasury 
and affording, at the same time an opportunity to extort hundreds 
of thousands from our own citizens.”* 

The existence of corruption was so generally believed in and the 
abuses were so great, that a strong conviction again grew up that 
the city ought to own and operate itsown gas works. The board 
of assistant aldermen was asked to petition the legislature to 
empower the city to supply its citizens with gas atcost.? But this 
memorial was referred to the committee on lamps and gas and not 
heard of again, the same as in 1862. 


EVASION OF STATUTES. 

The Municipal Gas Light Company came into the field in 1876 
with a capital of $500,000, which by 1880 had been increased to 
$3,000,000. In the same year, the Knickerbocker Gas Light Com- 


1 Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, CLXXXVI1: 477. Numerous other ways 
were found of defrauding the city ; for example: ‘‘ There are miles of these avenues,” 
stated Comptroller Andrew H. Green in his report of September, 1874, ‘‘ that have been 
in the last three years, worked in the most wasteful and extravagant map‘er at a cost 
of $600,000 or $700,000 a mile, upon which there is not a house in a quarter of a mileor 
a traveler once in half an hour and that are lighted at public expense far more brilliantly 
and expensively than Broadway below Grace Church.” 

® Proceedings of the Board of Assistant Aldermen, CXXYV: 260-261. 


* Report of Senate Committee, 1885, p. 3. 
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pany was organized, buying its franchise from the Union Gas 
Light Company, which was then in the hands of a receiver. Even 
with the entrance of these companies and the consequent increased 
competition, profits were still considerable. The Knickerbocker 
Company paid its president a salary of $500,000 a year.' An ex. 
pert reported that the net earnings of the Mutual Gas Light Com- 
pany were largely in excess of $500,000 a year or ten per cent upon 
its nominal capital stock. The original purpose of this company 
was that stockholders and consumers should derive equal benefits 
from any decrease in the cost of the manufacture. Whenever the 
profits, after deducting all necessary expenses and outlays, were 
to exceed in any one year the sum of ten per cent upon the whole 
capital stock, all above ten per cent were to be shared with the 
consumers. This sounded alluring and philanthropic; but the 
committee found that $1,500,000 in bonds had been delivered to the 
stockholders and that the consumers would get no benefit until 
these bonds were paid. ‘‘ Therefore,” stated the committee, ‘‘ this 
issue of bonds seems to have been intended to defeat the beneficial 
purposes of the law.” 
GAS WAR LEADS TO POOL. 

In the years immediately previous to 1880, the gas companies 
competed sharply. Some of them had agreements, which were 
seldom kept, not to invade another's territory. On August 26, 
1878, the Knickerbocker Gas Light Company reduced the price 
of gas to $2 per thousand in defiance of the Municipal Gas Light 
Company. A gas war resulted and at one time the price fell to 
seventy-five cents per thousand. Two years later the Knicker- 
bocker was absorbed by the Manhattan company.* The same 
year—1880, all the gas companies formed a combination and fixed 
the price to all private consumers at $2.25 per thousand cubic feet. 
They decided that no competing mains should be laid and that in 
all sales the sum of $1.25 per one thousand cubic feet should be 
set apart as a general pool, to be divided every three months, 
under the directions of a committee appointed for that purpose, in 
the proportion of the actual sales made by each company. Can- 
vassing and soliciting were barred.‘ This combination was highly 
satisfactory to the companies but not to the people. 


1 Report of the Special Senate Committee, 1885, Appendix G, p. 128. 

2 Ibid , 1885, p. 4. * Jbid., Appendix G, pp. 121-124. 

* The companies supplying gas in what is now the Bronx borough—the Central, 
the Northern and the Yonkers Gas Light Companies—were, of course, not included in 
the pool. 
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EQUITABLE GAS LIGHT CO. 


The prospect of profit was so great that another company— 
the Equitable Gas Light Company—was started in 1882. The other 
companies saw that in order to make the combination thoroughly 
effective they must shut out possible rivals by legal ordinance. 
The pool, therefore, brought influence to bear upon the board of 
aldermen to repeal the ordinance permitting all gas companies to 
lay pipes in the streets upon securing the consent of the mayor, 
the comptroller and the commissioner of public works.' The 
repeal was passed, and vetoed by Mayor Grace December 26, 
1882.2 Referring to the pool, the mayor stated that the furnish- 
ing of gas by the Equitable Gas Light Company would have the 
effect of making competition possible, that company having agreed 
to furnish gas to the million odd inhabitants of the city at $1.75, 
as against $2.25 charged by the companies in the pool. The 
mayor’s veto killed the scheme. 

In obtaining its franchise, the Equitable agreed to pay twenty 
cents for every lineal foot of trench opened for mains ; to furnish 
gas lamps to the city at $12 each per year or less if the decrease in 
the cost of manufacture warranted it; to supply gas to city build- 
ings at a rate not to exceed $1.50 per thousand cubic feet, and to 
consumers at not less than $1.75, and various other provisions 
beneficial to the community. This was the first franchise to a 
gaslight company requiring direct compensation to the city or 
fixing the maximum price of gas to be delivered to consumers. 
Mayor Grace, under whose administration it was made, was credited 
with having done a signal service to the community. 

The Equitable Gas Light Company began supplying gas in 
and 1884 forced down the price of gas in certain districts to $1.75. 
But the pool controlled the major portion of the city and there still 
charged $2.25. 

CONSOLIDATION OF COMPANIES. 


The same year the Consolidated Gas Company, embracing the 
New York, Manhattan, Mutual, Harlem, Metropolitan, Municipal 
and Knickerbocker gaslight companies, was formed with a nominal 
capital of $45,000,000. In 1885 public indignation at the extortion 

: Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, CLXVIII : 1095-1096. 


* Ibid., 1296-1297. 


*See Exhibit G, Report of Superintendent of Lamps and Gas—Special Senate 
Committee Report, 1885, pp. 99-104. 
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of these companies crystallized. An association was formed and 
an appeal made to the legislature for relief. A committee from 
the state senate, known as the ‘“‘Thomas Committee,” was ap. 
pointed to investigate. The committee’s report disclosed a huge 
watering of stock on the part of nearly every New York gas company. 
Although the Knickerbocker Company claimed $3,104,000 capital, 
there was nothing to show what capital it actually had. The 
records of the tax department demonstrated that the company 
had been paying taxes on only a small proportion of the total with 
which it was credited.'_ The committee stated “‘to be eminently 
fair” that the companies in the Consolidated Gas Company 
represented less than $20,000,000 of actual investment.’ The 
Mutual Gas Light Company withdrew before final consolidation, 
which reduced the total alleged capital of the companies to $39,- 
078,000. As the Consolidated Gas Company had assumed certain 
liabilities of the individual companies, its alleged net capital was 
reduced to $35,430,060, as nearly as the Thomas Committee could 
ascertain. Hence, accepting this very liberal reduction, over $15,- 
000,000 of the capital claimed was fictitious, and yet the company 
thereafter paid dividends on this amount. The various franchises 


and rights of the different companies were valued by the pool itself 
at $7,781,000. For these franchises the companies did not pay 
and never had paid anything to the city. 


PROFITS ENORMOUS. 


It was also brought out by expert testimony before the com- 
mittee that the cost of manufacturing gas was only forty-six cents 
per thousand feet. It was adduced that the Manhattan Gaslight 
Company, which for a long time sold gas at seventy-five cents 
a thousand feet, had been paying dividends of ten per cent and 
accumulating a surplus. Further, it was shown that the com- 
panies, in addition to the cost of gas and ten per cent dividends 
on their nominal capital, had been paid during the preceding 
ten years about $9,000,000 by the gas consumers of New York city. 
‘Tt appears,” were the committee’s own words, “‘that during the 
last ten years, in addition to the cost of gas and ten per cent on 
the share of a nominal capital of the companies named, there has 
been paid by the consumers of the city of New York, $9,000,000. 


1 Report of the Special Senate Committee, 1885, pp. 8-9. 
* Ibid., p. 12. 3 Ibid., p. 7. 
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If these ten per cent dividends should be calculated upon the capi- 
tal actually paid in by the stockholders, it would appear that 
the gas consumers in ten years have not only contributed such 
dividend, but a further amount sufficient, in fact, to nearly dupli- 
cate the present system of gas supply.”' The committee added 
that the gross sum paid for the ten years previous by the gas con- 
sumers in the city of New York to the companies, irrespective 
of any other source of income to them, was $74,656,884.67. “Of 
this amount nearly one-half was clear profit, viz : $30,074,715.27.” * 


LEGISLATURE REDUCES PRICES. 


The result of the senate committee’s investigation and the 
startling facts brought out was the introduction of a bill reducing 
the price of gas in New York city to $1.50 a thousand feet. And 
it is significant of the methods of the gaslight companies that after 
the bill had been advanced to a third reading in the assembly by a 
vote of 105 to 1, two days later it was defeated by a vote of 64 to 52. 
Charges of bribery were made freely, though never formally 
proved. It was declared that New York and Brooklyn members 
were paid $2,000 and $1,500 each to vote against the bill, while 
the country members were “ rated” at $1,000 each. The follow- 


ing year—1886, the companies were not so fortunate. The price 
was reduced by law from $1.75 to $1.25 a thousand feet. This 
relief measure quieted public agitation for ten years. 


COMPETITION LEADS TO COMBINATION. 


In the meantime new gaslight companies sprang up. The 
Standard Gas Light Company obtained the most valuable rights 
from the legislature under reiterated charges of corruption. The 
East River Gas Company obtained a franchise in 1894 to lay 
mains in the city streets, and to build a tunnel under the East 
river to convey gas from its works at Ravenswood.’ For this 
franchise the company was required to pay three per cent of its 
gross receipts to the city. 

The advent of these companies resulted in the gridironing of 
the streets with pipes by rival forces. Ostensibly they were com- 
petitors ; but in the essential matter of price, they in reality hada 

1 Report of the Special Senate Committee, 1885, p. 11. 

* Ibid., p. 12. 


* This tunnel has been built large enough not only to hold large gas mains but to 
permit the operating of freight cars. 
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tacit compact not to sell gas less than $1.25 per thousand feet. 
Yet in spite of,this semi-combination, the public derived some 
benefit. In order to gain additional custom and diminish that of 
rivals, each company employed numerous agents to scour the city 
and offer inducements to gas consumers. The companies gratui- 
tously put up gas ranges in houses and stores, and made pipe con- 
nections free of cost to the consumer. Intherush for “business,” 
the companies even competed for the favor of plumbers and build- 
ers in order to secure the advantage of connections in new houses. 

Whatever good the gas consumers derived from this fierce 
competition was wiped out in November, 1896, when the gas com- 
panies formed a huge combination not only to keep up the price to 
$1.25, but to cease all expensive rivalry. The thousands of agents 
who had been employed to solicit custom were discharged, and the 
decree went forth that consumers thereafter would have to pay for 
such gas ranges or inside pipe connections as they wanted. The 
city was parcelled out among the different companies, and no sub- 
scribing company was to transgress upon other districts. Hence 
the gas consumer found it useless to protest if dissatisfied with the 
service. 

PRICE REDUCED BY LEGISLATURE. 

The formation of this combination re-awakened public interest 
and stirred agitation. The discharged employees held a mass- 
meeting in Cooper Union, December 31, to advocate the ownership 
of gas by the city. ‘‘It is notorious,” ran one clause of the resolu- 
tions, ‘‘ that the present cost of supplying gas is at most one-third 
of the amount charged the consumers.” Early in 1897 a bill was 
introduced in the legislature compelling the companies to reduce 
the price to $1.00. This the companies fought with their usual 
bitterness. The covert threat was made that if the bill became a 
law the people would get a $1.00 quality of gas—in other words, 
an inferior quality. At the hearing before the legislative commit- 
tee on February 4, Senator Cantor—the framer of the bills—said 
that there had been no legislation otherwise than friendly to the 
companies since 1886; that if an investigation were made, it would 
be found that gas bills at $1.25 were higher than when at $1.75; 
and he further pointed out the fact that since the passage of the 
1886 bill there had been a great increase in population. 

At the same hearing Henry M. Cross, who had made a special 
study of the gas question, presented figures showing that the 
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companies in the Consolidated Gas Company hada paid up 
capital of $11,000,000. This had been increased from earnings to 
$17,000,000 and had been watered to $37,775,000. ‘‘ Since their 
organization,” stated Mr. Cross, ‘‘ these companies have paid $57, - 
000,000 in dividends, an excess of $28,000,000 over ten per cent 
profit. The investors have had returned to them more than two 
and one-half times the amount of their investment and moreover 
have been given over $37,000,000 in stock which now is paying a 
dividend of eight per cent.” Mr. Cross said that the New York 
gaslight companies were selling about twelve billion cubic feet of - 
gas annually, and he estimated the cost of the manufacture of gas 
at 30 cents per thousand feet, the cost of its distribution at 15 cents, 
renewals and extensions at 10 cents and allowed 5 cents extra, 
bringing the entire cost to 60 cents. Prof. Edward W. Bemis 
thought 50 cents was a reasonable estimate of the cost of gas and 
was satisfied that gas could be produced at a good profit at 75 
cents. 

Meanwhile, a bill had actually been introduced in the legis- 
lature providing for 75-cent gas, though there were general doubts 
of the good faith of its backers. The legislature finally passed a 
bill compelling the gas companies to reduce the price of gas to $1 
a thousand feet, within five years, at a yearly reduction of five 
cents. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS. 

Within the last few years the exploitation of gas franchises 
hascontinued as usual. In 1896, the Consumers’ Fuel, Gas, Heat 
and Power Company attempted tu secure a franchise to supply the 
city with fuel gas. The company pretended that the masses paid 
seventy to seventy-five per cent more for fuel gas than it would 
guarantee to furnish the same for. The board of aldermen granted 
the desired permission to open the streets of the city, merely com- 
pelling the company to pay $15,000 as a guarantee that it would 
begin work, with a few other minor conditions.‘ The public out- 
cry was strong and instant. One public official declared the fran- 
chise to be worth $50,000,000. Yielding to public denunciation, 
the board of aldermen withdrew the resolution. 

In January, 1898, the Equitable Gas Light Company and the 
East River Gas Company consolidated under the name of the New 
Amsterdam Gas Company. Since then the Equitable company has 


1 Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, CCXXIV: 706-7. 
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laid no new pipes and consequently has paid nothing to the city. 
Of all the gas companies using the streets for mains since 1823, 
the Equitable is the only one that has paid anything for this priv- 
ilege, and from the time it first began laying mains in 1884 until 
January, 1898, it paid only $166,371.17, or less than $12,000 per 
year.' Since consolidation, the Equitable and East River com. 
panies have used their pipes and mains mutually. The New Am. 
sterdam Gas Company claims that the East River Gas Company 
is using only thirty-two per cent of its own mains and that it is 
willing to pay the three per cent of the gross receipts required by 
the original charter on that basis. Thus for the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1899, it seeks to pay $15,181.19 as against $21,583.99 
for the previous year. The city officials believe that the city ought 
to get $25,000 or $30,000 a year and the corporation counsel has 
advised a suit.* The gross receipts, according to the company’s 
report, fell from $724,623.59 in 1897 to $506,039.75 in 1899. The 
East River Company is the only one required to pay the citya 
percentage of its gross receipts. 


LATE GAS WAR. 


During 1899 and up to March, 1900, there has been another 
‘rate war” between the Consolidated, Standard and New Amster. 
dam gas companies, due to the design, so it is reported, of the 
Consolidated to get control of the Standard. The price of gas has 
been cut down as low as 50, 55 and 65 cents per thousand cubic 
feet. The New Amsterdam company, asserting the low price was 
driving it into bankruptcy, raised its price to $1.10, but the other 
companies did not follow. Upon the rumor that all the compa- 
nies intended raising their prices to $1.10, the municipal council 
in November, 1899, passed resolutions favoring an act compelling 
the companies to reduce the price to 75 cents per thousand. 

The most recent phase of this ‘“‘ war ” is the acquisition by the 
consolidated company of the Greater New York Gas and Electric 
Light, Heat and Power Company, which in turn controls all the 
electric light companies except one and its tributaries, and also the 
subway companies. 





1 Statement of Bureau of City Revenue. 2 Did. 
* See Chapteron CONDUITS AND SUBWAYS. 
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ASTORIA GRANT. 

The Astoria gas bill closes the chapter. In brief, it authorized 
the Astoria Light, Heat and Power Company to build a tunnel 
under the East river, in order to connect works which it purposes 
to build on. Long Island, with pipes on the New York side. The 
advocates of the bill said, when it was introduced in the legisla- 
ture, that it was framed on the same lines as the bill which gave 
the same right to the East River Gas Company. Its opponents, 
however, insisted that while authorizing one of the most auda- 
cious steals of a public franchise ever attempted, it was at the 
same time so worded as to deprive the people forever of any re- 
dress. Sixteen acres of redeemable land under water were given 
to the company ; the streets were turned over to it in perpetuity ; 
no offer was made to give cheaper rates for gas ; while it could 
acquire for its own purposes any land it might see fit to acquire. 
As it passed the assembly originally, the bill provided for no com- 
pensation to the city. At Governor Roosevelt's request, a special 
clause providing for a three per cent payment was inserted. Even 
in this form the bill was bitterly attacked, as giving away a fran 
chise worth millions of dollars. 

By the vote of the Democratic members of the senate, the bill 
was defeated. The charge was made in the political campaign of 
1899 by Assemblyman Mazet, that Andrew Freedman, a bosom 
friend of Richard Croker, head of Tammany Hall, proposed to the 
officers of the Consolidated Gas Company, which stood back of the 
bill, that if they would buy of him 15,000 shares of New Amster- 
dam Gas Company stock, at $50 a share, all opposition on the part 
of the Tammany members would cease. As the stock was then 
selling on the market at from $30 to $40 a share, the company de- 
clined. Later, so Mr. Mazet alleged, Mr. Croker offered to have 
he bill passed, if the company bought 8,000 shares at $50 a share— 
an offer likewise declined. These charges of blackmail were denied 
by Mr. Croker under oath. In December, 1899, the state land 
board sold the coveted sixteen acres of land under water at Astoria 
for $3,506, which the corporation counsel asserts are worth 
$3,000,000.! 





1 Personal letter to Gov. Roosevelt. 
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CHAPTER V. 


STREET RAILWAYS. 
NEW YORK AND HARLEM RAILROAD. 


The first franchise granted to a railroad was given to the New 
York and Harlem Railroad Company in 1832. By the articles of 
agreement between the company and the mayor, aldermen and 
commonalty, the company was permitted to lay down a single or 
double track or railroad on Fourth avenue from Twenty-third 
street to the Harlem river, and a branch along One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth street from Fourth avenue to Hudson river.' There 
was no time limitation to this grant; it was in effect exclusive, indefi- 
nite and perpetual. Section three of the contract expressly re- 
served to the city the right to regulate the power used for propul- 
sion and the speed. Section two of the contract ordained that if 
it shall appear to the mayor, aldermen and commonalty that the 
railway or any part of it shall constitute an obstruction or impedi- 
ment to the future regulation of the city or the ordinary use of 
any street or avenue (of which the mayor, aldermen and common: 
alty shall be the sole judges), the railroad company shall, on the 
requisition of the mayor, aldermen and commonalty, forthwith pro- 
vide a remedy for the same satisfactory to the said officials and com- 
monalty. If the company fail to find such remedy, they shall 
within one month proceed to remove such railway or obstruction, 
and to replace the street in good condition. Should the road de- 
cline or neglect to obey, the city officials may cause the obstruction 
to be removed, and the avenues or streets restored at the expense 
of the railroad company. This stipulation, it was thought, safe- 
guarded the city’s interests against possible abuse. Between 1829 
and 1837 the opposition to exclusive franchises was notably strong. 

Another section was inserted later which empowered the 
mayor, aldermen and commonalty to extend the company’s 
road along Fourth avenue to Fourteenth street and through such 
other streets as the mayor, aldermen and commonalty might from 





? This road, it need hardly be said, was never built, 
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time to time permit. The last clause of this section, though ap- 
parently harmless, was full of latent mischief, and one which 
caused in later years much trouble and confusion.’ 

The final section, as passed by both branches of the common 
council on January 30, 1832, and signed by the mayor on February 
1, authorized the company ‘‘to take possession of the ground 
owned by the common council over which the line of railroad is 
ordered to be constructed,” and which was to revert to the city 
when it ceased to be used for that purpose. 

The community as a whole was unanimously in favor of the 
railroad. The only means of travel, apart from the water routes, 
were the slow stages, often over bad roads and frequently at- 
tended with much delay. The change was welcomed even by the 
Mechanics and Anti-Monopolist parties, which protested against 
the granting of exclusive franchises. 


WEST STREET AND ELEVENTH AVENUE. 


In 1847 the next important railroad franchise was granted. 
A resolution approved May 6 by Mayor Brady gave the Hudson 
River Railroad Company permission to construct a double track 
along the line of the Hudson river from Spuyten Duyvil creek to 
near Sixty-eighth street, occupying so much of Twelfth avenue as 
lies along the shore; then down Eleventh avenue to about 
Thirty-second street ; thence across to Tenth avenue, down to West 
street, and on that street to Canal street. The chief conditions 
were that the company was to grade, pave and keep in repair a 
space twenty-five feet in width in and about the tracks, ‘‘ when- 
ever the common council shall deem the interests of the public to 
require such pavement to be done.” The company was obligated to 
construct stone bridges across intersecting streets at its own cost, 
and to be at all times subject to regulations prescribed by the 
common council ; and passengers were not to be carried below 
Thirty-second street.’ 

For the next twenty years, these two railroads—the only two 
that ever got a foothold in New York city—made no applica- 
tions for franchises for steam roads. 

In 1866, the council passed a resolution granting to the New 
York and Harlem Railroad Company the right to lay a double track 





» Documents of the Board of Aldermen, 1860, Document no. 13. 2 Ibid. 
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for the purpose of running locomotives with freight trains through 
One Hundred and Twenty-fifth street, St. Nicholas avenue and 
Manhattan street, crossing what were then termed “all the grand 
Boulevards.” Mayor Hoffman vetoed the resolution. The alder- 
men intimated that they intended to pass it over the mayor’s veto, 
and the property holders of the neighborhoods affected met at the 
Adriatic hotel, Eighth avenue and One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
street, on the evening of June 27, ‘‘to protest against the infamous 
scheme.” One Hundred and Twenty ‘fifth street was then considered 
the great avenue north of Central park. It had been laid out at 
great expense by the city, and was viewed with pride by the resi- 
dents of Harlem. The opposition was so unanimous that the 
aldermen did not re-pass the resolution. 


FIRST STREET RAILWAY. 


The first street railway grew out of the New York and Harlem 
Railroad Company’s attempt to reach further down town than 
Twenty-third street. The common council in May, 1832, gave per- 
mission to the company to extend its tracks south of Prince street, 
through Union place, Bloomingdale Road and Broadway. The 


company was allowed to charge for carrying passengers below 
Twenty-third street a rate to be prescribed by the council, and 
was compelled to keep the streets in good repair. On May 20, the 
company was permitted to continue its rails to Walker street ; in 
April, 1838, from the Bowery to Broome street, to Centre street, to 
Chatham street ; and on February 6, 1851, it was allowed to lay 
rails to the southerly end of the Park (now Park Row). Alder- 
man Oakley unsuccessfully tried to have the board vote a three- 
cent fare from the City Hall to Third street.* So, bit by bit, was 
obtained the franchise upon which the present Fourth avenue 
surface line operates. Although owned by thesame company, the 
line below Twenty-third street was virtually a distinct line, charg- 
ing a different fare from the railroad rate. 

In December, 1844, the common council requested the New 
York and Harlem Railroad Company to discontinue the use of 
steam power below Thirty-second street, and in December, 1854, 
the same body ordered the New York and Harlem Railroad Com- 
pany, and the New York and New Haven Railroad Company to 
discontinue the use of steam power below Forty-second street on 


1 Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, IL: 419 and 450. 2 Ibid., XLI: 1889. 
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Fourth avenue, within eighteen months. The result of this action 
was the compulsory running of a street car line from the Astor 
House to Forty-second street. 

But this was not accomplished without much opposition. In 
February, 1858, a resolution, passed by the common council and 
approved by the mayor, recited that the New York and Harlem 
Railroad had 


failed to coerce the common council in repealing the existing ordinances of the corpora- 
tion, requiring them to discontinue the use of steam below Forty-second street ; 
* * [that] in consequence of such failure the company having determined to defy 
the acts of the common council, positively refuse to obey the ordinances of this body, 
and are now through their paid agents endeavoring to secure the passage of an act from 
the legislature of this state [a bill having been introduced for the purpose] to continue 
their present nuisance in violation of the existing ordinances, and their agreement with 
the corporation. 


The resolution ended with a direction to the counsel of the cor- 
poration to prepare a remonstrance against the bill. 

This resolution was regarded more or less generally as an 
open ‘‘strike,” and suspicion deepened when in December of the 
same year the common council, with the approval of the mayor, 
gave to the same company the authorization to lay a double track 
on Madison avenue, from Forty-second to Seventy-ninth street, for 
their street cars.' Nothing whatever was demanded or required 
from the company for the privilege, and no conditions were 
imposed. 

The remaining extensions were granted in later years. In 
1864 the New York and Harlem Railroad Company was allowed 
to extend its horse car line from Thirty-second street and Lexing- 
ton avenue, through Thirty-second street to the East Thirty-fourth 
street ferry.” Chapter 325 of the laws of 1872, empowered the 
company to extend from Seventy-ninth to Eighty-sixth street, 
through Eighty-sixth street to the Astoria ferry at Ninety-second 
street; on Madison avenue as far as that avenue should thereafter 
be opened; to charge not more than eight cents fare for any dis- 
tance and not more than six cents below Forty-second street. 
Compensation was to be determined by a commission appointed 
by the supreme court. The five per cent on its gross receipts 
paid now by the Fourth avenue line applies merely to the exten- 
sions granted by the legislature. For the franchise below Seventy- 
ninth street no compensation at all was exacted and none has 


1 Proceedings of the Board of Councilmen, LXIX : 946. 
* Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, XCIIL: 408-409, 
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ever been paid. The company was not even required to pave the 
streets through which its street car line passed.’ 

It cannot be said that when the New York and Harlem Rail- 
road Company obtained its charter there was any public feeling. 
Many persons, indeed the majority of the inhabitants, regarded 
the charter as fairly well defining and maintaining the rights of 
the city. The absence of any clause requiring compensation 
called forth little or no comment. The railroad company put 
forth a plea that in such a new and untried enterprise capital was 
hard to get, that the whole project was purely a venture, that it 
would redound to the interest of the whole community by opening 
up the state, and that instead of driving a hard bargain city and 
state ought to hold forth every encouragement. 


By the year 1850, the population of the city had grown to 
515,394, an increase of nearly 350,000 since 1826. Immigration 
had increased at a rapid rate, due principally to famine and troubles 
in Europe, until, within a few years, over 300,000 persons landed 
annually at the Port of New York. Thecity had expanded with 


enormous rapidity. The rocky and swampy wastes were covered 
rapidly with buildings. The city had never known such pros- 
perity. It soon became evident that the stages, which had long 
served as means of transportation, were inadequate. The suc- 
cess of the tramway or surface car having been established, the 
scramble for franchises became precipitous. 


EIGHTH AVENUE FRANCHISE. 


Sixth and Eighth avenues, tapping the settled and more pop- 
ulous districts of the west side, were viewed with eager eyes. On 
September 6, 1851, the Sixth Avenue Railroad Company was 
authorized to lay a double track from Chambers street up West 
Broadway to Canal, up Canal to Hudson street, up Hudson to 
Eighth avenue, and up Eighth avenue to Fifty-first street, 


said railroad [to] be continued through Eighth avenue to the Harlem river whenever 
required by the common council, and as soon and as fast as the avenue is graded. 


The conditions imposed were that the space between the rails and 
the tracks, and at least eight feet in width outside the rails should 
be kept in good repair; that the company run cars as often as 
the street commissioner and the common council should from time 
to time prescribe, the present schedule being set forth in detail, 


1 Senate Report, no. 100, 1842. 
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and as much oftener as public convenience should require; that a 
five-cent fare for the entire length of line be charged, that no 
motive power but horses be used, and 
also that the common council shall have the power to cause the same or any part thereof 
to be taken up at any time they may see fit; and also that the said parties, or either of 
them, shall not assign their interests in the said road without first obtaining the consent 
of the common council thereto. 
Further, the foundations on each side of the rails were to be paved 
with grooved blocks of stone as faras Fifty-first street; the com- 
pany was to keep an account of the receipts of each road and 
report it to the comptroller monthly under oath, to connect their 
road with such other roads as the common council might order to 
be connected therewith, to file with the comptroller a statement 
made under oath of the cost of each mile completed, 
to surrender, convey and transfer the said road to the corporation of the city of New 
York whenever required to do so, on payment by the corporation of the cost of said 
road as appears by said statement, with 10 percent advance, * * and to such an 
extent as the common council shall determine, shall take up at their own expense said 
rails or such part thereof as shall be required, and on feilure so to do in ten days after 
such requirement, the same may be done at their [the company’s] expense by the street 
commissioner.’ 
Finally, the company was not to be dissolved by the death or 
insolvency of any of its members, nor by act or operation of law. 

This was originally called ‘‘the Sixth and Eighth avenue 
grant,” but the roads later were separated, and in June, 1852, the 
route of the Sixth Avenue road was changed to substantially what 
itis at present, the branch on West Broadway from Chambers to 
Canal streets being built by the two companies jointly. The same 
conditions applied to both companies. When the two companies 
were made distinct, extensions were granted. In November, 1852, 
the common council authorized the Eighth Avenue Railroad Com- 
pany to extend their system through Canal street to Broadway, giv- 
ing the company an outlet to Broadway, upon which the only 
means of transportation was the stage coach. The resolution also 
permitted the company to tap Broadway further down town, at 
Vesey street, but on no part of their road below Fifty-first street 
was the fare to be more than five cents. The same resolution al- 
lowed the Sixth Avenue Railroad Company to charge every pas- 
senger five cents below Forty-third street. * 

The failure to exact compensation from the grantees drew 


1 Documents of the Board of Aldermen, 1860, no. 13, p. 270. 
? Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, XLYIII: 421-422. 
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forth criticism in at least one official quarter. The comptroller, 
Mr. A. C. Flagg, suggested early in 1852‘ that for the monopoly en. 
joyed, the railroads should keep the avenues or streets paved from 
curb to curb, and should clean the streets. 

This [he wrote] would be a moderate compensation to the public for furnishing to 
the company not only a graded line for the road, but a thoroughfare already filled with 
more passengers than they can accommodate. In all cases of extending avenues to the 
Harlem river, each company, as a condition of its extension ought to be required to pay 
the expenses of grading and paving the avenue in proportion to the number of feet oc. 
cupied by the double track. And the public ought to have the benefit of all revenues 
beyond ten per cent ina reduction of fare or a direct annual revenue might be exacted. 
which would go to lessen taxation. 

The aldermen received this communication listlessly and paid no 
further attention to it. 

Apart from Comptroller Flagg’s message, there is no evidence 
that there was any noticeable criticism of the terms under which 
the Sixth and Eighth Avenue Railroad companies obtained their 
franchises. The whole subject was new, both to the people and the 
officials; there was almost no precedent or experience to draw 
upon. The provision by which the companies agreed to surrender 
to the city their roads on demand, was thought to be proof of the 
wisdom, perspicacity and honesty of the city officials. Several 
years later, when the circumstances under which the franchises 
were granted were made public, there was no little amazement 
that such a provision so regardful of future public interests should 
have been included in the conditions; indeed it has never been 
fully understood how it came to be there. 

The mayor seems to have viewed the aldermanic resolution of 
November, 1852, with distrust. He returned it on December 13, 
without his approval or objection; but under the provisions of the 
amended charter it becamealaw. The Eighth Avenue Railroad 
Company immediately proceeded to break faith with the city by 
laying double tracks on College place and Barclay street, and was 
brought to time only by threat of the council to have the streets 
restored to their former condition.*® 


FIRST ATTEMPT TO SECURE BROADWAY. 


Of all the streets and avenues, Broadway was the most 
coveted. This great artery, the principal residential and business 





1 See Report of Comptroller Flagg to Common Council, February 16, 1852. 
2 Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, XLVIII : 525. ° [bid., 525-526. 
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street, offered the most glittering inducements to franchise 
seekers. In July, 1852, Jacob Sharp and others presented a peti- 
tion to the common council asking for permission to construct a 
surface railroad on Broadway from South ferry to Fifty-ninth 
street. The principal property-owners on Broadway, thinking it 
would ruin their property, protested vigorously. The common 
council delayed action for several months ; but when the agitation 
had to some extent died away, the board of aldermen and the 
board of assistant aldermen passed the ordinance, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that no less than six other applications, each of which 
held out terms more favorable to the public interests, had been 
made. Thomas E. Davies and others offered to carry passengers 
for three cents and pay the city a million dollars. In another 
application, Davies offered to give the city one cent for every five 
cent fare charged. D. H. Haight and others offered to pay $100,- 
000 a year to the city for a ten years’ franchise (fares to be five 
cents for each passenger) and $1,000 license for each car, the pre- 
vailing fee being $20. John La Farge and associates offered a three- 
cent fare. Watts Sherman and others solicited the grant at a 
five-cent fare, agreeing to give the city one cent for each passen- 
ger. William McMurray and Henry Hilton offered a five-cent 
fare and a bonus of $100,000 a year.’ 

When these facts became publicly known, there was a wave 
of indignation. Mayor Kingsland sent in a veto, distinctly stat- 
ing that all the petitioners who offered compensation were men of 
abundant means and wealth, and in all respects able to fulfill their 
offers.* To prevent the carrying out of the threat to repass the 
ordinance, Thomas E. Davies and Courtlandt Palmer brought suit 
in the superior court against the mayor, aldermen and commonalty 
of the city. On December 25, they obtained from Judge William 
W. Campbell an injunction restraining the common council from 
passing the ordinance over the mayor’s veto. The injunction was 
scarcely served when Alderman Oscar W. Sturtevant offered a 
preamble and resolutions stating that Judge Campbell, 


without color of law or justification assumed the prerogative of directing and controll 
ing the municipal legislation of the city, * [and that] * such unwarrantable interfer- 
ence with the rightful functions of a legislative body,if tolerated without just rebuke 
would lead to innumerable ills. 


The ordinance was repassed by the aldermen'by a vote of 13 to 4. 





’ Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, XLVIII: 530-537. * Jbid., 532. 
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This action was received with the greatest astonishment. 
The next move was to punish for contempt. The aldermen 
engaged an able array of counsel. Every point that legal acumen 
could suggest or ingenuity invent was advanced, but vainly. 
Alderman Sturtevant, as the author of the resolution, was sen- 
tenced to be confined in the city prison for fifteen days, and to pay 
a fine of about $350. The other aldermen were only fined, Alder- 
man Wesley Smith alone apologizing to the court. The court of 
appeals affirmed the action of the superior court, and the attempt 
to contruct a Broadway surface railroad failed for the time being. 


THIRD AVENUE FRANCHISE. 


Other applications were more successful. A number of poli- 
ticians and stage owners—Elijah F. Purdy, Myndert Van Schaick, 
James W. Flynn, James McElvaney, Horace M. Dewey and 
seven others—secured the Third avenue franchise. The contract 
required the company to run cars as often as public convenience 
required and under ‘‘such prudential directions as the common 
council and street commissioner may from time to time prescribe.” 
Passengers were not to be charged more than five cents for any 
distance between the southern terminus and Sixty-first street, and 
six cents for the entire length of the road. The company was to 
pay the annual license fee for each car allowed by law. Clause V de- 
clared that the association should not be deemed dissolved by the 
death or act of any associate, but his successor or interest should 
stand in his place, and the rights of each associate should depend 
on his own fulfillment of the conditions imposed upon him by 
these restrictions, or the articles of association and by-laws of the 
association. In case of his failure to fulfill the same, his right 
should be forfeited to and devolve upon the remaining associates. 
The company should not be dissolved by the death or insolvency 
of any of its members, nor by act or operation of law, but in such 
and like cases should continue, and the persons lawfully en- 
titled to the shares should become members of the company.’ 

At this time, there was much more general interest than a 
twelvemonth before. The entire contract was severely criticised 
in some quarters ; it was looked upon as an abject surrender of the 
city’s rights. No compensation was provided for, except the usual 
license fee for each car. The company’s grant was in effect not 





» Documents of the Board of Aldermen, 1860, no. 13,§p. 216. 
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only exclusive and perpetual, but the company itself was made a 
perpetual corporation. It was also pointed out that while the con- 
tract abounded in conditions, they were of such a trivial nature as 
to be of no value. 

SECOND AVENUE GIVEN AWAY. 


While the Broadway franchise resolution was causing much 
public discussion, the common council passed the Second avenue 
railroad grant. On December 15, 1852, an agreement was entered 
into between the city and the Second Avenue Railroad Company, 
by which permission was given to Denton Pearsall, Joseph C. 
Skaden, Abraham B. Rapelyea, William L. Hall and others, to lay 
and operate a line down Second avenue from or near Forty-second 
street to Twenty-third street ; then down town by way of Twenty- 
third street, First avenue, Allen street, Grand street, the Bowery, 
Chatham, South and Roosevelt streets to Peck slip, and thence 
uptown to Harlem.' The conditions were that the water courses 
were to be left free and unobstructed ; the company was to pave 
the streets in and about the rails in a permanent manner, and 
keep the same in repair to the entire satisfaction of the street com- 
missioner ; horses were to be the only motive power below Forty- 
second street ; the company was to run cars for the convenience 
of the public at certain stated intervals, as the common council 
might prescribe ; the fare was to be not more than five cents to 


Forty-second street, and 
that the common council shall have power to regulate the fare for the entire length of 
said road, when it shall be completed to the Harlem river. 


The mayor neither approved nor vetoed it, but by the terms of the 
charter, it became a law. 


NINTH AVENUE SECURED. 


At the same time, other franchises were being speeded 
through the council. The Ninth avenue railroad franchise 
was awarded to James:Murphy, William Radford and Miner 
C. Story. They were permitted to run cars, ‘‘for the con- 
veyance of passengers from Fifty-first street to the Battery, and 
back,” every day at stipulated times. No steam car was allowed. 
A five-cent fare was agreed upon though Alderman Smith fought 
fora three-cent fare, and the grantees were to pay the annual 
license of $20 for each car. The road was to be continued from 


1 Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, XLVIII : 329 and 363. 
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Fifty-first street along Ninth avenue to Bloomingdale road, thence 
to Tenth avenue and the Harlem river, whenever required by the 
common council, and as soon and as fast as said avenues are 
graded. The resolution authorizing this agreement was adopted 
by the common council in 1852.'. On January 12, 1853, Mayor 
Westervelt sent in his veto on the ground that the terms for which 
such exclusive privileges were granted were anything but ade. 
quate.* Nevertheless the franchise was granted. Property owners 
secured injunctions and for years kept the company from operation. 


BRIBERY IN COUNCIL. 


By this time rumors were rife as to the corrupt means being 
used to secure railroad, ferry and other grants. James E. Coul- 
ter, a lobbyist, in an affidavit made public in the newspapers, spe- 
cifically charged the aldermen with bribery. There was an organ- 
ized ‘‘ ring,” he said, ‘‘to receive and distribute bribery money.” 
The grand jury therefore began an investigation into these alleged 
malversations, and handed down a presentment February 26, 
1853.8 After showing how certain aldermen received bribes for 
disposal of the city’s water rights, pier privileges and other prop- 
erty, it said : 

It was clearly shown that enormous sums of money had been expended for and 
towards the procurement of railroad grants in the city, and that towards the decision 
and procurement of the Eighth avenue railroad grant a sum so large that would startle 
the most credulous was expended, but in consequence of the voluntary absence of im- 
portant witnesses, the grand jury was left without direct testimony of the particular 
recipients of the different amounts. 

According to the testimony, one set bribed the aldermen only 
to see them pocket the money and then vote in favor of the op- 
posing company which gave a larger bribe. John Pettigrew and 
his associates, anxious to get the franchise, paid bribes to certain 
aldermen. The common council passed a resolution giving the 
grant to the Pettigrew company; the latter was hilarious. Sud- 
denly the common council revoked its action and awarded the 
franchise to a company headed by Solomon Kipp, which had raised 
its bribery bid from $20,000 to nearly $50,000. Theodore Martine, 
a member of the February grand jury, testified : 

I know Solomon Kipp * * one of the grantees of the Eighth avenue 
railroad. * * He has frequently admitted to me that he had to pay large sums 


1 Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, XLVIII : 423-481. 
2 Ibid., XLIX : 165-166. 
> Documents of the Board of Aldermen, XXI, part II, no. 55. 
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of money to members of the common council to procure the passage of those several 
grants, and has frequently admitted that he has expended for said purpose upwards of 
fifty thousand dollars.? 

The Third avenue franchise was obtained by the same means. 
The affidavit of James W. Flynn, a stage owner and one of the 
grantees of the Third avenue railroad franchise, sworn before 
Recorder Tillou, states: 

Before procuring the grant there was money raised by the company for procur- 
ing it, but in what way it was used I do not know of my own knowledge. I do not 
know the exact amount raised, I gave something over two thousand dollars towards the 
fund. * * I was given to understand by Mr. Dewey, all my associates except 
Mr. Van Schaick and Mr. Reynolds paid the same as I did; those two gentlemen were 
not in the habit of attending our meetings. * * My impression, derived from what 
passed, was that the sum of ten thousand dollars was to be placed where one of the as- 
sistant aldermen could get it; there was more money raised after it passed the board of 
assistants; it was raised for the purpose of assisting it through the board of aldermen. 
My impression, derived from what passed, [is] that the sum was to be placed in the hands 
of Mr. Dewey, who was to place it where one of the aldermen could get it. 

I think the first sum raised after it passed the board of assistants, was between 
$9,000 and $10,000, and afterwards a further sum of from $7,000 to $8,000; I did not 
ask how this money was disposed of, and he advised me not to ask any questions; 
I think this, most likely, was Mr. Dewey; I think Mr. Dewey told me he had promised 
Alderman Tweed $3,000 to get the grant through the board of aldermen; * * there 
was in the neighborhood of from $28,000 to $30,000 raised.* 

The affidavit of Patrick McElroy, another grantee of the 
Third avenue railroad franchise, read to the same effect. Thomas 
Murphy also stated in his affidavit that he had: subscribed his 
share on the understanding that money was to be paid to members 
of the common council to get the grant through.’ The affidavit of 
James McElvaney, a fourth grantee, corroborated the testimony of 
his associates. ° 

The Eighth avenue railroad franchise—as did all the railroad 
franchises—remained intact notwithstanding the bribery revela- 
tions, there being no statute covering the case. The road imme- 
diately became one of the best paying in the city. For the first 
year of operation, it paid six per cent dividends, which in four 
years were increased to eighteen per cent. 


. PUBLIC SENTIMENT AROUSED. 
The grand jury’s revelations gave the city a painful shock. 
Corrupt as were the circumstances under which the ferry leases 








1 Document no. 55, p. 1573, ‘ 2 Dewey acted as treasurer and ‘* go-between.”’ 
* Document no. 55, pp. 1333-1335. * Ibid., pp. 1838-1341. 
_* Ibid., p. 1343. * Ibid., pp. 1886-87. 
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had been granted, the popular anger was more concerned with the 
railroad grants, which had been given upon the most beggarly 
conditions and without limitation as to time. The injury was 
beyond reparation, and public resentment was at fever heat. 
The prospect of burdensome taxation aroused the property own- 
ers to a keen realization of the trend of affairs. Something 
over $2,000,000 in 1852, the taxes had bounded up to between five 
and six millions in a single year, and soon reached $3,000,000, 
though no one knew where that sum—huge for the day—went. 
Valuable franchises, which had been disposed of for comparatively 
nothing, might have been made to yield the city millions directly 
and indirectly. The City Reform party was formed and secured a 
substantial majority in the common council of 1854, and for some 
years the official records show a constant effort on the part of 
municipal government to make the surface railroad companies 
fulfill their contracts, but without avail.! 


APPEAL TO THE LEGISLATURE. 


Thus property owners came to favor the law which required 


their consent to be given prior to the construction of a surface 
railroad, as they were, so they claimed, the ones most vitally in- 
terested. Yielding to public sentiment, the legislature in 1854 
passed an act prohibiting the common council from granting 
franchises without having first obtained the consent of a majority 
in interest of the owners of the property upon the streets on which 
the road was to beconstructed. Franchises were only to be made 
to those who could give adequate guarantees to comply in all re- 
spects with the terms and conditions of the grants, and who would 
agree to carry passengers at the lowest rate of fare. No grants 
were to be made until notice had been published in one or more 
principal newspapers inviting proposals and specifying the time 
and place. 

The law met with general approval and was expected to pre- 





1 See, for many instances, Documents of the Board of Aldermen, 1860, no. 13. 
One resolution passed in February, 1857, by both branches of the common 
council and approved by the mayor, resolved that the street commissioner be in- 
structed to cause the New York and Harlem Railroad Company to put their track in 
thorough condition. If the company refuses to comply within one week after the 
passage of the resolution, then the Third Avenue Railroad Company should have per- 
mission to lay a new track on the Bowery from Fifth to Grand streets and enjoy all the 
privileges held by the New York and Harlem Railroad Company on the Bowery line; 
and all permissions and privileges theretofore granted to this company conflicting with 
the resolution are to be annulled and repealed. 
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yent in great measure a repetition of the abuses. It may be well 
to note that thus at the very beginning, the city formed the habit 
of appealing to Albany for relief whenever corruption appeared at 
home. This had been done in the South Ferry agitation in the 
thirties, and although at first the immediate effect may have been 
beneficial, in later years it led to disastrous consequences. 

The opposition to a surface railroad on Broadway below 
Union square being so persistent and powerful that a franchise 
could not be obtained, an application was made for a railroad par- 
allel to it. In 1857, a bill was introduced, but not passed, in the state 
assembly to authorize John A. Kennedy and others to lay aroad on 
Seventh avenue from Fifty-ninth street to Broadway, thence down 
Broadway to University place, down University place, Greene and 
Canal streets to West Broadway, and thence through College 
place to Park place. Upon learning of the introduction of this 
bill, the common council virtuously resolved that the public did 
not wish the road built, and that its enactment was unwise.' 


ANOTHER BROADWAY SCHEME UNSUCCESSFUL. 


The year 1859 was remarkable for the new schemes of plun- 
der. The members of the common council were, for the most 
part, the political and social dregs of the city. They were mainly 
unprincipled and illiterate schemers put into office by the manip- 
ulation of primary elections, bribed election inspectors and ballot 
box stuffing. Their only conception of municipal legislation was 
power for self-interest. The most important ‘‘ job” was one giving 
permission for a railroad on a part of Broadway and other streets. 

Public sentiment against this invasion was as strong as 
ever. Not only property owners but the mass of the citizens 
were determined to keep Broadway clear. They were proud 
of their great avenue. It was the one notable route of all civic 
and military processions. The projectors of the new road, there- 
fore, in order not to attract attention, euphemistically called it the 
“Yonkers Road,” extending from ‘‘ Yonkers to New York.” The 
line was to be built by the New York and Harlem Railroad Com- 
pany and was to run over its tracks to Eighth avenue, thence over 
a double track to Fifty-ninth street, thence to Seventh avenue, to 
Greenwich avenue, to Sixth avenue, to Eighth street, to Greene 
street, to Waverly place, to Wooster street, to Canal street, to 


1 Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, LXVI : 25-26. 
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West Broadway, to Barclay street and Broadway. The plans also 
provided for a double track up Greene street to University place, to 
Broadway, to Forty-fourth street. 

This route would be undoubtedly of greater value than any 
yet established. The projectors despaired of securing lower 
Broadway for the present but sought to ‘‘parallel Broadway,” 
and having once secured upper Broadway, they believed they could 
get at an opportune moment, by an extension or series of 
extensions, the whole of lower Broadway. To evade the law of 
1854, which required the consent of the property owners, they 
pretended to commence the road in Westchester county, north of 
Spuyten Duyvil, for the law related only to railroads, ‘‘ commenc- 
ing and ending within the city limits.” According to report, a 
mile or two of railroad was to be built there but never used, that 
being just sufficient, it was thought, to get around the statute. 

The lobbyists and legislators at Albany were eager to have the 
franchise granted there, and for a time a race was on between the 
city hall and Albany. The aldermen won by hurrying it through 
both branches December 7, 1859. The conditions attached were 
regarded as trifling. Seventy-five cars were to be used at an 
annual tax of $59 each per year, and the fare to Kingsbridge was 
to be five cents. Mayor Tiemann instantly vetoed this resolution, 
and appended to his message two communications, one from 
D. Henry Haight, Edwin Hoyt, Amos B. Eno and other men of 
standing, offering either a million dollars for the franchise or an 
annual license fee to the amount of $70,000 ; the other from D. R, 
Martin and others who offered $50,000 a year for the franchise. 
There was no right reserved, said Mayor Tiemann, as in the case of 
the Sixth and Eighth avenue roads to resume the property at cost. 
And he urged that revenue from railroad grants ought to be pro- 
vided to pay the great expenses of the city." The resolution was 
not passed over the mayor’s veto. 


COUNCIL DEPRIVED OF POWER. 

The council of 1860 was fully as corrupt as its predecessor, the 
two bodies being practically identical in membership. The noto- 
rious Tweed Ring was just beginning operations. The criminal 
and semi-criminal classes ran the primaries and carried elections. 
Most of the officials elected were scarcely less dishonest, although, 


1 Proceedings of the Board of Councilmen, LXXVI : 994-1000. 
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perhaps, more genteel. The wave of reform had spent its force 
apparently with no permanent results. People had despaired of 
electing an honest council. In the midst of these conditions, Gov- 
enor Morgan sent his annual message to the legislature, stating 
that the increased population of New York made necessary more 
street railways and advising that franchise grants be madea source 
of revenue. He further recommended the enactment of a law 
taking from the city council all control over future grants and 
vesting it in the legislature." 

The legislators were not slow to take the hint ; but the alder- 
men were not willing to surrender so rich a field of rev- 
enue. They accordingly raised the cry of ‘‘home rule,” and on 
January 30 passed a resolution reciting that the bills before the 
legislature were 
in direct contravention of the guaranteed rights, privileges and immunities of the citi- 
zens of this city, said bills by their provisions having in contemplation the deprivation 
of the inhabitants of this city of all control, right, title and interest over the streets, 
avenues and public places and highways located in said city, * * without the sanc- 
tion or consent of its corporate authorities, the agents and representatives of its citizens, 
thus virtually creating companies or corporations possessing powers and privileges 
superior to the representatives of the people, by conferring * * monopoly of our 
principal streets and highways.* 

This protest made little impression upon the people of the city. 
The common council was doubly denounced in reply for having 
invited this invasion, but the public manifested little interest.* 
That the legislature was interfering most decidedly with the 
rights of the city was generally believed, but as in 1854, beneficial 
results were expected. If the common council had rented the 
ferries to the highest bidder, and sold the various franchises by the 
same method, the legislature would not have ventured to encroach. 

So apathetic was local opinion that the first bill went through 
easily, the vote in the assembly—60 to 0 on the original bill ‘—indi- 
cating the overwhelming public sentiment in favor of stripping 
the common council of its powers. The act provided that it was not 

1 Assembly Journal, 1860, pp. 33-34. 

* Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, LXXVII: 178-174. 


*Itis of very little consequence to the people [one editor wrote] by which class of rob- 
ters they are despoiled. That they will be plundered by one or the other is certain; 
ind it is only a choice of evils of which it is very hard to choose the least—New York 
Herald, Feb. 2, 1860. 


*See Assembly Journal, 83rd session, 1860. The senate rejected the assembly bill 
md passed an amendment more sweeping in its provisions, which the assembly 
opted and Governor Morgan signed. 
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lawful to construct, operate or lay any railroad in the streets or 
avenues of the city of New York, except under authority and 
subject to the regulations and restrictions which the legislature 
might thereafter grant or provide not impairing any grants pre. 
vious to January 1, 1860. 


LEGISLATURE BESIEGED. 


Thus the scene of activity was completely transferred to 
Albany. A beginning had been made in 1859, when half a 
dozen bills each providing for a franchise on miles of New York 
city streets had gone through the assembly with little resistance, 
but a handful of inflexible rural senators squelched them in the 
higher branch. For a number of years both the legislature and 
common council could grant franchises, but now the common 
council was wiped out. The lobbyists and railroad interests 
therefore deserted the city hall and pitched their tents in the 
capital, prepared to meet whatever demands might be made. 

Within a month after the bill had passed, there was a mul- 
titude of railroad schemes before the legislature.' By the sec. 
ond week in March, two dozen projects, embracing nearly all 
the most valuable remaining thoroughfares, were being engi- 
neered through the two houses. Railroads were planned for 
Avenues A and B, Thirty-fourth street, Broadway, Eleventh 
avenue, Twenty-third street, South street, Grand street, Green- 
wich street, Tenth avenue, Seventh avenue, Forty-eighth street 
and many other streets. The most important was the ‘‘ Gridiron 
Bill,” identical with the one Mayor Tiemann had vetoed, the 
speciously named ‘‘ Yonkers Road” franchise.’ The property 


1 All manner of subterfuges were resorted to in the effort to avert public atten- 
tion ‘and criticism. One instance was the introduction of a bill by Assemblyman 
Jacques, entitled ‘‘An Act for the better protection of etrangers and citizens in the 
City of New York,and to incorporate the New York passenger and baggage line 
company.” This sounded innocent enough, but the surprise of some members was 
great when the bill was later amended so as to read on, ‘‘ by the construction of 8 
surface railroad on rigs and other streets and avenues,” (See Assembly Journal 
88rd session, 1860). This bill was suppressed before it got far. 

Another scheme of the franchise seekers was what was known as the “ pious and 
charitable dodge ”—a popular move in that day. The prospectus of one city railroad 
company proposed to pay a mill for every passenger toward the foundation of 4 
charitable institution, to be known as ‘‘ The City Railroad Hospital.” 

2 Assembly Journal, 1860, pp. 1839-1341, 186-194, 769-829, 168-271, 373-887, ete. 

* This bill now allowed the company, after reaching Broadway and Barclay 
street by the Broadway parallel route, to lay tracks down Broadway from the Astor 
House to South Ferry. Connection with the latter point, with its in-coming and out 
going crowd, had been most ardently desired ever since surface railroad franchises first 
had been granted. 
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owners, public bodies and the newspapers began to protest vigor- 
ously and to urge that the legislature pass a law providing that all 
franchises be sold to the highest bidder to defray the enormous 
expenses of the city government. The legislature heard the 
ominous mutterings and dropped the Yonkers Road project, but 
ignored the suggestion as to public auction of franchises. 


WHOLESALE GRANTS. 


Of the many bills that day after day poured into the legisla- 
ture, five were favorably reported by the assembly committee on 
cities and villages. These authorized the Belt line on South, West 
and other streets; the Avenue D line; the Seventh Avenue line 
to Jacob Sharp, Peter B. Sweeny, John Kelly, John Kerr and 
others; the Fourteenth street line; and the Tenth avenue and 
Forty-second street line. In reporting these bills, the committee 
on cities and villages through Assemblyman Pond justified its 
action in granting these franchises with scarcely any conditions, 
except the most perfunctory, and asserted the supreme power of 
the legislature. The surface cars in New York city, the report 
stated, carried 25,000,000 passengers annually, yet the existing 
roads traversed but an inconsiderable portion of the city. The 
report continued : 

As to the proposition that New York city has certain inalienable rights, the com- 
mittee argue that all the power conferred by any charter is held at the will of the peo- 
ple and that the legislature has the power to alter, annul and abridge any privileges 
enjoyed under the charter. The proposition that a municipal corporation established 
for public purposes has inalienable rights, interests and powers in or over the property 
held for it for public purposes, attacks not only the greater portion of the unquestioned 
legislation of the State for more than half a century, regarding cities, but involves the 
contradiction of a sovereignty within a sovereignty. The City of New York is not 
entrusted with the power to acquire property for the benefit of its citizens alone, but 
for the whole public of the State, all of whom have an equal interest in public parks, 
streets and places. 

The committee finally declared that the proposed surface rail- 
roads were demanded by public interest, and the legislature pro- 
ceeded to pass the five bills and also a bill confirming the grant of 
the Ninth avenue railroad franchise to George Law. Since 1853, 
the property owners along Washington and Greenwich streets had 
been contesting the right of the company to lay rails on those 
thoroughfares.' Notwithstanding the fact that a suit was before 





1 Soon after this, the road was sold for $712,446, which purchase was ‘‘to include 

4 franchise covering a distance of a route of thirteen miles to the Harlem river,” abd 

ag 7 estate valued at about $330,000. (Our City Railroads, New York Times, 
. 26, 1865.) 
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the supreme court, the company proceeded to lay the rails in the 
disputed districts, and in July, 1859, the road was opened through 
Canal, Washington and Greenwich streets. Before the supreme 
court had yet rendered a decision, the company brought influence 
to bear upon the legislature to have the franchise confirmed. 


GOVERNOR’S VETO INEFFECTIVE. 


Governor Morgan unhesitatingly vetoed the five bills granting 
separate franchises, but signed the bill confirming the Ninth 
Avenue Railroad franchise to George Law. The veto message 
was extraordinarily severe. After stating that the grants should 
impose suitable conditions and that payments should be made into 
the city treasury, Governor Morgan continued : 

That the privileges proposed to be conferred in these Acts are deemed of great 
precautionary velue needs no other elucidation than the fact that responsible individ. 
uals stand ready to pay a large bonus into the treasury of the City of New York for the 
franchises conferred upon the persons named in ‘these bills without cost or equiv- 
alent. * * 

Ordinary prudence would suggest that this [perpetual grants] be avoided. Pow. 
ers that are useful to-day under the changing circumstances of communities and of mu- 
nicipal operations, may a few years hence become objectionable. Hence it is that ex- 
clusive benefits of patents are limited; the existence of corporations circumscribed 
within certain periods, ferry franchises defined and restricted. The whole genius 
of our government requires that privileges granted, especially those of pecuniary value 
or affecting the public convenience shall, after a certain time cease, and the power of 
revision and amendment be exercised in accordance with the requirements of public 
interests.' 

The legislators listened to the reading of this message on April 
17, the last day of the session, with unconcealed impatience. 
The lobbies were crowded with a profusion of railroad advocates, 
agents and prospective owners, watching every move anxiously. 
Nearly every senator who spoke bitterly attacked the Governor 
personally. Only a mere handful of members defended him. 
Then, without debate, the bills were passed over the veto.’ 
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LEGISLATIVE BRIBERY. 
It was generally believed that the passage of these five bills 
cost the projectors $250,000 in money and stock, distributed among 


1 Assembly Journal, 1860, pp. 1339-1341. 

2 Assembly Journal, 1860, pp. 1363-1366. The Seventh Avenue Railroad, which 
was created by one of these bills, and the franchise for which was given to private par- 
ties, was sold by them to another company in June, 1864, for $3,183,789.91, the larger 
part of which was for the franchise. (Our City Railroads, N. Y. Times, Dec. 26, 1865.) 
This dealing seemed ae to bear out the charge that the franchises were oe to 
speculators or dummies for legislators, whose only aim was to dispose of the franchises 
later to the highest bidder. 
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the purchasable members of the two houses of the legislature. 
Some persons who professed to know put the cost at half a million 
dollars.‘ There is now no tangible proof to draw upon, but of one 
thing there is no doubt; viz., that the legislature of 1860 was the 
most corrupt that had ever sat at Albany.’ 

The franchises granted were estimated at that time to be 
worth at least from fifteen to twenty millions of dollars. The 
severest terms were used in all expressions of public opinion for thus 
delivering the city to speculators who, according to the provisions 
of the bills, could gridiron fifty or sixty of the finest avenues and 
streets when and how they pleased, and without any conditions 
imposed as to time, mode of construction, compensation to the 
city or rate of fare. But the bills had been passed; neither rail- 
road projector nor legislator cared for the criticism. 

The common council refused to recognize the legality of the 
franchises,* and when in 1862 one of the companies began laying a 
railroad on Seventh avenue and other streets, the board of coun- 
cimen passed resolutions instructing the corporation counsel to 
apply for a stay of proceedings. During the spirited debate which 
followed in October as to the question of legality,‘ a temporary in- 
junction was obtained by property holders, restraining the Seventh 
Avenue Railroad Company, but the court refused to make it per- 
manent. All the franchises were uniformly upheld. 

The legislature of 1861, aware of the resentment the action of 
its predecessor had aroused, did not grant more franchises, especi- 
ally as petitions were being circulated through the state asking for 
an investigation of the means whereby the New York city fran- 
chises were passed. Mayor Woodeven argued for a separation of 
city from state.® 


BROADWAY STEAL AGAIN ATTEMPTED. 


The most profitable of all franchises still remained unappro- 
priated, and struggle for its ownership soon began anew. In 





1 New York Herald, April 19, 1860. 

*Even the New York Tribune, which had rendered such efficient service in the 
dection of the legislators in question, stated at the close of the session that it did not 
telieve it possible ‘‘ that another body so reckless, not merely cf right but of decency— 
not merely corrupt, but shameless—will be assembled in our halls of legislation within 
the next ten years.” 

* Documents of the Board of Aldermen, no. 13, 1860. 

* Debates of the Board of Aldermen, 1862, pp. 728-9. 

* Documents of the Board of Aldermen, part I, 1861. 
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1863 a bill was introduced in the legislature granting to 
George Law and others a franchise for a surface railroad on 
Broadway. As there were certain indications that it would pass, 
the mayor and common council resolved to forestall it. In a 
special message on April 2, Mayor Opdyke urged opposition to the 
bill and pointed out that 


parties of undoubted respectability had offered $2,000,000 for it, while it is estimated to 
be worth double that amount. These parties have offered to carry passengers for three. 
fifths of the rate of fare named in the Legislature’s bill or instead of this reduction to 
pay $200,000 into the city or state treasury for ten years. ! 


COUNCIL GRANTS FRANCHISE. 

The common council supported the mayor and met the same 
evening fully prepared to rush through, with scarcely any discus. 
sion, one of the most important measures that ever enlisted public 
interest. The promoters of the legislative bill procured injunc- 
tions. But when a deputy-sheriff attempted to serve them, be 
was hustled out of the room, and the doors guarded so that no 
papers could be served. The common council then granted the 
franchise for a surface railroad on Broadway from Union square 
to South ferry to the New York and Harlem Railroad Com- 
pany, which had offered ten per cent of the gross receipts—gen- 
erally considered good terms. The resolution also required the 
company to pay a license fee of $25 for every car and to provide 
ample security for the comfort and convenience of passengers. 
The common council claimed power to make this grant under the 
charter made to the New York and Harlem Railroad Company in 
1832, which empowered the mayor, aldermen and commonalty to 
extend the company’s tracks through and along Fourth avenue 
and other thoroughfares, and ‘‘ through such other streets as the 
Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty may from time to time per- 
mit.” 

The next day Mayor Opdyke approved the bill, stating that 
notwithstanding the well-known objections to a railroad on Broad- 
way, a bill for the same purpose was before the legislature which 
utterly disregarded the interests of the city and was likely to pass. 
It made no provision for revenue to the city ; it provided for no 
compensation to the property holders, no repairing of streets, and 
did not subject the grantees to laws governing corporations. 
Between the two grants there could be no hesitation in making 4 


1 Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, XC : 23-25. 
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choice. No grant for any other railroad had approached this one 
in protecting the interests of the city." It was expected to yield 
$200,000 a year. 

When the news of the passage of the ordinance reached 
Albany, the legislators were enraged. The assembly on the day on 
which Mayor Opdyke signed the resolution, passed the Broadway 
bill, and a section was added repealing that portion of the New 
York and Harlem Railroad Company’s charter which allowed that 
Company to extend its road through other city streets. 

Among the citizens of New York, there was considerable 
indignation that a charter of such elasticity should have been 
granted, and it opened their eyes to the danger of giving charters 
without minute and careful examination. Yet public sentiment 
quite unanimously approved the action of the common council. 
Under other circumstances, the citizens would probably have been 
as unanimously opposed to a railroad on Broadway and especially 
one owned by Law and his associates, owing to the very unsatis- 
factory way in which the Eighth avenue road, owned by the same 
parties, was managed and the contempt with which public and 
private interests were regarded. 

LEGISLATURE ACTS. 


The final vote in the legislature on the Broadway bill was 
taken amid charges of rampant corruption. Later, these charges 
were shown to be true by the testimony taken in an Albany court, 
when William Brown, assemblyman from Monroe county, and 
Gideon Searles, assemblyman from Cataraugus county, were 
arrested upon the complaint of Theodore McManee on April 23 on 
the charge of receiving a valuable consideration for their votes on the 
Broadway railroad bill. James R. Thompson testified before Jus- 
tice Cole that Brown was to get $400 for his vote—$200 down and 

200 after the bill’s passage. Other members, whom it was sup- 
posed Brown could influence, were to be paid $300 each on voting 
for the bill. Brown, however, returned his portion, thinking he 
“would get into a scrape.” 

No sooner had the legislature passed the bill (even before Gov- 
ernor Seymour had acted on it) than the company headed by George 
Law commenced laying track at Fourteenth street and Broadway, 
at the Battery and elsewhere, the object being to get first pos- 


' Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, XC: 92-93. 
* Albany dispatch, New York Times, April 24, 1863. 
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session. At the same time, the New York and Harlem Railroad 
Company began laying tracks at three different points along Broad- 
way, but work was stopped suddenly by serving on the mayor, the 
clerk of the common council and the officers of that company an 
injunction issued by Judge Barbour in the supreme court at the in- 
stance of those acting in Law’s interests. 


GOVERNOR VETOES GRANT. 


A fortnight later, Governor Seymour vetoed the Broadway 
railroad bill, holding it to be unconstitutional, as it permitted the 
use of such streets and avenues, without the consent of the mayor, 
aldermen and commonalty of New York city, and without pro- 
viding any compensation for such use. The practice of legislative 
interference with the rights of local self-government and with 
franchises was full of mischief. It had not only wronged nearly 
one-quarter of the population of the state, but had brought marked 
evils into legislation. By transferring appointments and jurisdic- 
tion from the locality to the capital, measures of the greatest con- 
cern and importance were determined by those having no knowl- 
edge of or direct concern in the vast interests they were affecting. 
This not only led to numberless schemes for personal advance- 
ment at the expense of a municipal population, but also caused a 
constant feeling of insecurity. It tended to corruption and to 
form an active body whosurrounded the capital and improperly in- 
fluenced and shaped legislation. Much of the odium which fre- 
quently attached to representatives was due to the fact that they 
were made unconscious instruments of those skilled in the art of 
procuring or preventing the passage of laws. Governor Seymour 
concluded his message with the statement that the rights of the 
city demanded that this recent policy of interference with local 
rights and legislation should be abandoned.' 

The veto was received with marked signs of general approval 
in New York city. The citizens desired no railroad at all on Broad- 
way and now breathed more freely. It was too late for the legis- 
lature to pass the bill over the governor’s veto, even if it had 
chosen. As forthe road projected by the New York and Harlem 
Railroad Company, it was never completed. The courts had held 
the Act of 1860 supreme.’ 

1 Assembly Journal, 1863. 


2In 1864 also, when the common council authorized the Third Avenue Railroad 
Company to extend its road on Sixty-sixth and Seventieth streets to the East river and 
on other thoroughfares, the supreme court held it invalid under the Act of 1860, 
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COMPENSATION TO THE CITY. 


However, the offer of the Harlem road to pay ten per cent of 
the gross receipts for a Broadway franchise called attention to the 
disparity between the profits enjoyed by the surface railroad com- 
panies and their payments to the city. In 1864, the following 
were the statistics : 


Number of 
Railroads. Gross Earnings. Passengers Carried. 


Fourth Avenue $735,101.39 5,795,238 
Third Avenue 836,514.15 5,770,078 
Sixth Avenue 233,551.00 8,050,674 
Seventh Avenue 95,550.78 1,890,941 
Eighth Avenue 452,700.62 9,054,012 
Ninth Avenue 90,108.01 1,802, 160 


The companies were paying to the city only a minute sum con- 
sidering the privileges they enjoyed. There was a growing senti- 
ment that as they nearly monopolized the streets through 
which they passed, and did as little as possible to accommodate 
the public, they ought to be made to contribute annually a reason- 
ablesum. Mayor Gunther suggested that a bill be presented to 
the legislature requiring all the city railroads to keep in repair the 
pavements of the streets they traversed and to pay ten per cent 
of their receipts into the city treasury.' The companies easily 
smothered the scheme. 

Yet the companies were most grasping in every way. For 
instance, when congress imposed an internal revenue tax of one- 
eighth of a cent for each passenger carried, the companies charged 
six cents for every passenger, and kept it up until 1870. Several 
citizens brought suits against the companies and recovered judg- 
ment.? Then the companies, perhaps aware of their untenable 
position, influenced congress in March, 1865, to add a section to 
the revenue laws, allowing them to “‘add to such fare one cent in 
lieu of such fraction.” A number of passengers refused to pay the 
six cent fare and were ejected, but it was explained that the cases 
decided referred to conditions before the year 1864, and that in 
view of the action of congress in 1865, the companies now had 
legal right to charge six cents. 

1 Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, XCIII: 501-503. 

* In the case of George W. Black against the Sixth Avenue Railroad Company, 
Judge Dal. in the court of common pleas, decided in March, 1866, that a six cent fare 


was illegal ; that the charter of the company distinctly provided fora five cent fare; 
that the company had no right to collect the other seven-eighths of a cent. 
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ATTEMPT TO SEIZE BROADWAY. 


While the Broadway fight was going on, other franchises were 
granted by the legislature; the Dry Dock and East Broadway, 
and the Forty-second and Grand Street companies were formed in 
1863. The former company agreed to pay the city five per cent 
of the net proceeds, and $50 for each two-horse and $25 for each 
one-horse car. The latter company was required to pay merely 
$50 per car per year. 

The great traffic across North and East rivers made important 
ferries desirable termini for street railroads, and these the Dry Dock 
and East Broadway company planned to get. On the morning of 
October 28, 1866, pedestrians were surprised to see a gang of 
men at work tearing up Broadway and laying tracks from Ann to 
Fulton streets, the purpose of the company being to extend the 
track from Fulton to Washington streets, thence to Cortlandt 
street ferry. This short extension, it was estimated, would 
double the value of the original franchise. But Corporation 
Counsel O’Gorman submitted an opinion that the tracks were laid 
‘‘without any authority of law,”' and called upon the police 


authorities to remove the rails. The company reluctantly re- 
moved them. 


BLEECKER STREET ROAD. 


The Bleecker Street and Fulton Ferry franchise was granted 
by the legislature in November, 1865, on condition that the com- 
pany pay one per cent of its gross receipts and a license fee of $50 
per car annually. Among the incorporators of this road were 
Hugh Smith, later a fugitive from justice, and Peter B. Sweeny, 
the “‘ brains” of the Tweed Ring. Receiver Southworth stated 
in a report filed in the county clerk’s office January 27, 1876, that 
$434,000 of its bonds were given away gratuitously. The curi- 
osity as to who got them has never been satisfied. 

For the first ten years, the Bleecker Street and Fulton Ferry 
Railroad Company was subjected to that process known as rail- 
road wrecking. Receiver Southworth reported that since 1866 the 
president of the company, John T. Conover, had used the road to 
enrich relatives, who by corrupt means largely appropriated its 
earnings. Conover, as shown by the books, never paid a dollar 
for his stocks and bonds. In 1873 the company had been allowed 


1 Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, October, 1866, to January, 1867, CIV: 





86-89 
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to lay rails to the Christopher street ferry—a new franchise, Re- 
ceiver Southworth stated, more valuable than the old. There 
ensued a contest between the Bleecker Street and rival crosstown 
railroads, in which, the receiver charged, Conover made a corrupt 
bargain not to have the rails laid by his company. Receiver 
Southworth went on to state that for $50,000, he could begin the 
operation of three miles of railway under these franchises which 
would add more than $110,000 annually to the income of the com- 
pany—a sum more than sufficient to pay the bonded debt of the 


road and a fair dividend on the stock in the course of two years. 

Were the present road properly managed [Mr. Southworth wrote, ] $450,000 a year 
could be collected, or nearly $200,000 in excess of the present earnings. With the use 
of the new franchises the earnings could be increased to $730,000 per annum, making 
one of the most valuable franchises in the city. 


GRIDIRON BILL OF 1869. 


All previous attempts to secure Broadway were insignificant 
beside that of April, 1869. Senator Genet introduced the bill—a 
bill in which there appeared to be no deceptive provisions. Later 
the senators not in the secret were astounded to find on their desks 
one morning an entirely new bill. Care was taken that no copies 
should be distributed, the object being to prevent public comment 
until proper arrangements had been made to “‘run it through.” 
It named as grantees John Kerr, John Cosgrove, John S. Martin 
and several dozen ovhers, a large number of whom were obscure or 
unknown, whose names did not appear in the city directory, on the 
internal revenue or city and county tax books. The bill author- 
ized them or their assigns to lay, construct and operate a railroad 
on Broadway to Twenty-third street, to Lexington avenue, to 
Thirty-fourth street, to North river and on parts of Fifty-ninth, 
Seventy-second, Fourteenth, Duane, Chambers, Fulton streets, 
Burling slip, John street, Maiden lane, Pearl and Wall streets, 
to the Wall street ferry, Dey and West streets, to the Cort- 
landt street ferry. The bill even gave over Fifth avenue by 
asubtle provision, and allowed the company to charge the same 
fare as other companies, and which “‘should not be increased 
beyond one cent for each passenger without the consent of the leg- 
islature.” For these comprehensive privileges, unprecedented in 
the granting of franchises, no compensation to the city was pro- 
vided. The grantees were virtually to obtain the franchise for 
nothing. 
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It took some time for the senators not in the ‘‘ ring” to recover 
from their astonishment. As soon as they did so, Senator Palmer 
ironically moved that the bill be amended to allow the incorpo- 
rators to take possession of all the streets in New York. Senator 
O*Donnell unsuccessfully offered an amendment requiring the con- 
sent of the property owners.! Senator Morgan offered an amend- 
ment that the franchise thus granted be sold at public auction by 
the city comptroller on June 1, the proceeds to go to the city 
treasury.” Defeated in this, Senator Morgan next offered an 
amendment requiring the persons securing the franchise to pay 
$2,000,000 to the city chamberlain as a consideration for the fran- 
chise. This amendment, likewise, was defeated.® 

When the telegraph bore the full purport of this bill to New 
York city, Alexander T. Stewart, the millionaire dry-goods mer- 
chant, immediately made a public offer to W. W. Campbell, chair- 
man of the railroad committee of the senate, to pay two million 
dollars for the franchise, and more if necessary. The senators fa- 
voring the bill paid no attention to this offer. Report had it that 
Genet and his associates intended to bribe a sufficient number of 
assemblymen with money. 

GOV. HOFFMAN’S VETO. 

In the meantime, Governor Hoffman sent in a veto of a bill 
granting the franchise for a street railroad on One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth street to ninety-six persons who also were for the 
most part dummies. In his veto, Governor Hoffman laid down 
the doctrine that franchises belonged to the city. They should not 
be given away to private speculators, but sold at public auction, 
and the proceeds put in the public treasury. The message con- 
tinued : 

Ten or more railroads have already been established in the city of New York, by 
virtue of special grants made by the legislature. None of these roads has been required 
to make any payment for the value of the privileges granted, except a mere nomina 
license feeor * * a nominal annual payment, All these grants were valuable when 
made, and some of them were and are of great and increasing pecuniary value. The 
capital stock of the roads has been greatly disproportioned to their actual outlay and 
expenditures. Twoof them, and only two, viz., the Sixth avenue and the Eighth avenue 
roads are required to make monthly returns of their receipts. The receipts of these 
two companies during the last year were as follows: Sixth Avenue—$618,570.51, 
Eighth Avenue—$783,288.79. From the statement of receipts (which in each case are 


about double what they were ten years ago) some idea may be formed of the great and 
increasing value of railroad grants in the city. 


_2 Senate Journal, 1869, p. 550. 2 Ibid. 5 Ibid., p. 552. 
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Finally Governor Hoffman recommended that grants be dis- 
posed of to the highest bidder at public auction.’ 

The exalted tone Governor Hoffman assumed in this message 
and the lofty sentiments expressed must be taken cum grano salis. 
The governor was a creature of Tweed and owed his political suc- 
cess to the ‘‘Boss.” Hoffman, when mayor, had vetoed a measure 
for a railroad on One Hundred and Twenty-fifth street and had to 
be consistent. Tweed, now state senator, voted to sustain Hoff- 
man’s veto. Not that Tweed was so virtuous, but he wanted the 
franchise himself and later got it. The vetoof the Broadway bill 
made its promoters despair, and they had it laid on the table as 
the most graceful way of disposing of it. 

The repeated protests of the executives of the state and New 
York city against the granting of exclusive franchises without 
putting them up to the highest bidder now seemed to have borne 
fruit. There was general satisfaction when by an act of the legis- 
lature passed May 10, 1869, authorizing the construction and oper- 
ation of a surface railroad on Twenty-third street, from river to 
river, it was provided that the franchise should be sold at public 
auction. It was awarded to Sidney Yeomans on his bid of $150,- 
000. This is the first instance of the sale of railroad franchises at 
public auction. 


CORPORATIONS BLACKMAILED. 


No small proportion of the Tweed ring’s stealings was derived 
both directly and indirectly from the public franchises operated by 
private companies. The politicians invariably were the recipients 
of a gratuity in the form of stock in gas, street railway and other 
companies. This was given in order to assure their good will, for 
a hostile politician could at any time embarrass a corporation or 
private individual through the enforcement of municipal ordi- 
nances. In return for protection, the politicians exacted condi- 
tions apart from stock or money. To make their machine more 
effective and to extend their personal following, they demanded 
that the different companies employ men either recommended by 
them or their trusted district leaders. The companies knew that 
to refuse these requests involved disaster, for the common council 
could force them to make improvements or alterations at ruinous. 
expense; it could even annul their charter. 


1 Senate Journal, 1869, pp. 591-593. * Jdid., p. 1168, 
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Tweed and his associates deprived the common council of this 
power and vested it in themselves. When the official city force 
was filled with their henchmen, and when the scores of useless and 
superfluous positions created would not suffice, they ordered the 
street railway companies to employ their heelers, until they 
created a larger army of personal followers and blind devotees 
than had ever been gotten together. For these services the com- 
panies received distinct and valuable immunities. For instance, 
when Andrew H. Green was appointed deputy-comptroller, the 
New York Council of Political Reform made an investigation. In 
a tabulated report made public February 1, 1872, this body charged 
that in the single item of city railroads, the city for a long period 
had been swindled annually out of at least one million dollars.' 


EMPLOYEES OVERWORKED. 

At thesame time the companies were demanding unusually long 
days of their laborers and in other ways exacting every cent 
possible. The employees of one company struck when ordered to 
make eight round trips a day, wash their cars, attend to their 
horses and do other work—services which extended the daily work 
to seventeen hours. A few years later, in 1876, the half fare 
system was abolished; that is to say, the old rate of three cents 
for children under twelve years of age was effaced and full fare 
demanded. This was not a violation of charters, but considering 
the enormously valuable franchises given to the companies, it was 
extremely overbearing. Shortly afterwards the Fourth and Sixth 
Avenue railroad companies reduced the pay of their employees— 
the drivers and conductors—from $2.25 to $2.00 for a working 
day that averaged fifteen hours. In 1886 the employees of several 
companies struck. They complained of having to work sixteen 
and seventeen hours a day, getting only $11.50 to $12.25 a week. 
They wanted a 12-hour work day at $2 a day. 


OTHER FRANCHISES GRANTED. 

The evils of the laws relating to the granting of railroad fran- 
chises had become so glaring, that the members of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1874 resolved to take away from the legisla- 
ture the almost unlimited power it possessed in this respect. The 
constitution as amended by this convention required the consent 





‘New York 7Zimes, February 1, 1872. As this is written, charges that similar 
methods are used by Tammany Hall are being made. 
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of the local authorities and half the property owners, or failing 
the latter, the consent of the general term of the supreme court 
to the building of any road. This amendment was adopted by 
vote of the people and took effect on January 1, 1875. 

The legislature of 1873 granted franchises to the Central 
Crosstown Railroad Company to operate on Fourteenth, Seven- 
teenth, Eighteenth and other streets, the consideration being the 
payment to the city of three per cent of the gross receipts ; to the 
Christopher and Tenth Street Railroad Company on the same 
terms ; and to the Forty-second, Manhattanville and St. Nicholas 
Avenue Railroad Company, beginning at Manhattan street, North 
river, and continuing through St. Nicholas avenue to One Hun- 
dred and Tenth street, thence to the East river, with branches 
from One Hundred and Tenth street and First avenue to One 
Hundred and Ninth street, to Avenue A, and from Manhattan 
street along Tenth avenue to the ferry at Forty-second street, 
North river, and from there along Twelfth avenue to Thirty- 
fourth street. A spur was to run from Tenth avenue along 
Righty-sixth street to the North river. 

In September, 1878, the board of aldermen authorized this 
company to extend its tracks in Forty-second street, from Tenth 
avenue to the East river, the city to receive three per cent of the 
gross receipt and the company to keep the pavements between the 
tracks in good order. This measure was vetoed by Mayor Ely, 
on the ground that it did not appear that a majority of the prop- 
erty owners had consented, and that if the common council could 
empowerthe company to extend its tracks in Forty-second street, 
it could also by a two-thirds vote authorize any railroad company 
to extend its track, on Broadway and Fifth avenue.’ 

When the board of aldermen met on October 14, the Forty- 
second Street Crosstown Railroad Company, a rival company, 
offered the city $50,000 as a bonus and three per cent of its gross 
receipts annually for the privilege of laying a double track on 
Forty-second street.2, Alderman Phillips declared the privilege 
was worth a million dollars, and that it should be sold at auction 
to the highest bidder. Alderman John J. Morris submitted a re- 
monstrance from the owners of $1,700,000 of property, and a reso- 
lution that the franchise be sold at public auction if the property 
owners favored it. These resolutions were summarily disposed of 
by being ordered on file. 


1 Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, CLII: 83-84. 9 Idid., p. 163, 
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MANHATTANVILLE FRANCHISE. 

On December 3, the railroad committee of the board of alder- 
men submitted to that body a report favoring the granting of the 
franchise to the Forty-second Street, St. Nicholas Avenue and 
Manhattanville Railroad Company. Ten years before, the report 
stated, all that part of the city west of Fourth avenue, east of 
Central Park and north of Forty-second street was a barren waste. 
The country is just emerging from a monetary crisis and business 
depression, and enterprises such as this railroad that promise such 
abundant success, should be encouraged. Three per cent of the 
gross receipts is certainly a very liberal offer, and should be at once 
accepted. It would be in the interest of the city to construct the 
railway at the expense of the public, if in no other way could it 
be built. It would have been a decidedly paying investment, if 
the city built such a means of communication twenty or more 
years ago. The west side would now be as thickly populated as 
the east side and center of the city, and the increased taxable value 
of the property would have yielded to the city the cost of the road 
and left a large margin besides. All franchises should be sold at 
public auction to the highest responsible bidder; but as this com- 
pany appears to have a franchise from the state legislature, the 
common council are powerless in this instance to dispose of the 
franchise in this way. 

Alderman Morris and others denounced this report and 
pointed out that the members of the committee did not believe all 
they said; and while protesting that franchises should be sold at 
public auction, they recommended the practical giving away of a 
valuable franchise in the face of an offer much more advantageous 
to the city. The device wasan old one and well known. Never- 
theless, the aldermen adopted the committee’s report by a vote of 
15 to 7, and on December 27, 1878, gave the grant to the Forty- 
second Street, St. Nicholas Avenue and Manhattanville Railroad 
Company, passing the resolution over the mayor’s veto." 

On December 17 of the same year the Board gave permission 
to the Harlem Bridge, Morrisania and Fordham Railway Company 
to extend its tracks across the Third avenue bridge to connect with 
the elevated railroad station at One Hundred and Twenty-ninth 
street. The franchise was given gratuitously. Mayor Ely vetoed 
the resolution, but it was passed over his veto. The company 


1 Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, CLIL: 771-773. ® Ibid., 702. 
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never paid anything to the city for the privilege until September 
19, 1898, when, at the instance of Bridge Commissioner Shea, the 
Union Railway Company (which absorbed the old company) agreed 
to pay the city $2,000 a year as compensation for a permit to cross 
the new bridge." 

BROADWAY GRAB AGAIN. 


All attempts since 1852 to lay a railroad on Broadway below 
Union square had been futile. Public opinion had severely con- 
demned every scheme and withsuccess. But the prospective prof- 
its were so stupendous, amounting to millions of dollars, that the 
promoters were ever ready to grasp the first opportunity. In 1879 
the majority of aldermen seemed in a mood to give the franchise 
to anyone who could “‘ bring the proper arguments to bear upon 
them,” and another proposition came before the board on March 
11, 1879. As usual, it was instantly and vigorously opposed. 
Alderman Roberts offered a series of resolutions stating that 
no franchise for a railroad on Broadway will be approved of by 
this board that does not embody these propositions: (1) A con- 
tinuous line from the Battery to Central park, fares not to exceed 
five cents, for the entire length of the road; (2) the sale of the 


franchise at public auction to the highest bidder, and on such 
terms and with such restrictions as shall be deemed for the best 
interests of the city. He argued that as public property must be 
sold by auction to the highest bidder, ‘‘a franchise comes under 
that rule.” These resolutions were lost by a vote of 15 to 5.* 


COUNTER OFFERS. 

Alderman Sauer then offered resolutions giving the franchise to 
the Broadway and Seventh Avenue Railroad Company. The fare 
was not to exceed five cents over the whole route, and the com- 
pany was to pay semi-annually to the city treasury five per cent 
of its gross receipts from fares ‘‘ collected on the extension.” The 
company was to be required to remove all snow from the carriage 
way on Broadway from Fourteenth street to Bowling Green, and 
keep the pavement in good repair between the tracks and for two 
feet on each side. These resolutions also gave the Twenty-third 
Street Railroad Company, which was owned in effect by the same 
men who owned the Broadway and Seventh Avenue line, the power 


1 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Bridges, 1898, p. 21. 
* Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, 1879, CLIII : 857-359. 
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to connect the tracks leased by it from the Bleecker Street and 
Fulton Ferry Railroad Company, at the junction of Bleecker street 
and Broadway, with the new tracks on Broadway. And “for the 
further accommodation of the public,” they authorized the New 
York and Harlem Railroad Company to extend its horse-car tracks 
on Fourteenth street so as to connect with the Broadway tracks, 
This device, therefore, was first to give a franchise which had 
been sought for over thirty years and regarded as the most valua- 
ble in the city under the form of an “‘ extension,” and, second, to 
allow different companies controlled by the same men to gridiron 
some of the most profitable streets in the city. 

Other resolutions were also presented giving the franchise 
to the Forty-second Street, St. Nicholas Avenue and Manhattanville 
Railroad Company. The only conditions were that no more than 
five cents be charged for each passenger, that three per cent of 
its gross receipts be paid to the city annually, and that the com- 
pany keep the streets in good order.' 

Mr. J. B. Hawkins, on behalf of the City Democracy, argued 
for city management, but stated that if the council was deter- 
mined to sell the grant without putting the same up for sale, he 
would payin gold therefor one million dollars within ten days 
from the making of the grant. If neither of these propositions 
was acceptable, then he and others would form a corporation, 
charge only five cents for the length of the route, keep the whole 
of Broadway clean and in repair, and pay to the city treasurer 
weekly all over ten per cent of the net profits of the road, or 
would pay twenty-five per cent of such net profits whatever they 
might amount to, over and above the running expenses of the road, 
upon a basis of seven per cent interest on the cost of building 
and equipping it. The aldermen preferred ‘‘being seen,” and the 
communication was buried in the committee on railroads. 

For a time, the aldermen made no further attempt to grant 
the franchise, and the franchise seekers then went to the legis- 
lature. The legislature would take no action, and resort was 
had to the board of aldermen without success. 

In 1880 there was a new attempt to give John Sloane, Pierre 


2 Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, ,1879, CLIII : 365-368. 2 Ibid., 389-392. 


*It was during the debate on a proposed petition to the legislature urging that no 
franchise be granted except to the highest bidder at a public auction that an alder- 
man made the remark: ‘* Does anybody suppose that this body of statesmen would give 
anything away without being paid for it?” 
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Lorillard, Lawrence Kip and others the franchise for a surface 
railroad on Broadway from South Ferry to Seventeenth street. 
The company was to pay the city five per cent of the gross receipts 
and keep the pavement between the tracks in good order. This 
resolution was also interred in the committee on railroads. 

Since the constitutional amendment of 1874, no general street 
railway act had passed the legislature, except the Rapid Transit 
Act of 1875," which excluded Broadway from the streets on which 
railroads could be laid. For the next nine years, there were fre- 
quent but futile attempts to pass a general law regulating the 
matter of laying out and constructing railroads. In 1883 sucha 
bill, excluding Broadway from its provisions, was passed by the 
legislature, but did not receive the governor’s approval. The fol- 
lowing year a law was enacted empowering the local authorities 
—the board of aldermen—to grant railroad franchises on any street 
whatever. 

SHARP BRIBES ALDERMEN. 


This was the auspicious moment for which promoters had 
waited over three decades. The board of aldermen was induced 
to exercise its power and vote away the franchise. When this 
became known, there ensued such a struggle and such excitement 
as had not been known in many aday. The vote was not taken 
until August 6, but the necessary aldermen had been bought as 
early as May, as disclosed later by testimony. There were two 
principal competitors—the Broadway Surface Railroad Company, 
and the Broadway Railroad Company which sought to run a cable 
road. What followed was tersely described by Alderman Ful- 
graff in his testimony in the trial of Alderman Arthur J. Mc- 
Quade, before Recorder Smythe, on November 19, 1886: 


A special meeting of the board was held in my factory in Fulton street in the 
month of May, 1884. There were thirteen members present. They were DeLacy, 
Dempsey, McLoughlin, Sayles, McQuade, McCabe, Kenney, Jaehne, Cleary, Reilly, 
O'Neill, Duffy and myself. It was proposed that the thirteen should vote together on 
everything that came up except on political issues. 

It was determined to have a meeting at McLoughlin’s house a week later. At 
this meeting the same thirteen were present. The first subject taken up was the Broad- 
way franchise. It was stated that a cable railroad company had applied for the privi- 
lege. It was said that the company had offered $750,000, balf cash and half bonds, and 
that the Broadway Company had offered $500,000 in cash. I think Jaehne said the 
acceptance of $750,000 from the cable road would be risky as the bonds could be traced. 
He thought the Broadway Surface people would be safer. 





1 See page 168, infra. 
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On August 6, the franchise resolution giving the grant to 
Jacob Sharp and others came up before the board. Alderman 
Hugh J. Grant offered an amendment, providing for the sale of 
the franchise to the highest bidder. 

This franchise [he said,] is the most valuable that has been at the disposal of the 

city for years. Iam credibly informed that a number of years ago the city was offered 
one million dollars for the right to build a railroad on Broadway. [If the franchise was 
worth that amount then, it is certainly worth it now. I believe it is worth a good deal 
more, 
The aldermen, however, were in no mood to listen to remon- 
strances, and with total indifference towards public opinion and 
public interests, they adopted the railroad committee's report giv- 
ing the franchise to Jacob Sharp and his associates, without com- 
pensation to the city. Of the twenty-two aldermen present, Grant 
alone voted in favor of selling the franchise at public auction.' 
Thereupon, President Kirk of the board announced: ‘‘ The fran- 
chise for a surface railroad is hereby given [sic] to the Broadway 
Surface Railroad Company.” The vote having been taken—‘“ the 
goods delivered”—, each alderman in the ‘‘deal,” according to Full- 
graff's additional testimony before Recorder Smythe, received 
$22,000. 

Having been outwitted in its efforts to buy the aldermen, the 
Broadway Railroad Company gave public notice in a letter to 
Mayor Edson that it was willing to pay the city several hundred 
thousand dollars for the franchise and to make Broadway a trunk 
line, the tracks to be used equally by other companies. Subse- 
quently, the same company in a letter to Mayor Edson offered a 
million dollars for the franchise, and the New York Cable Com- 
pany offered a like sum.’ 


PUBLIC OPPOSITION TO ORDINANCE. 


On August 18, Mayor Edson in an elaborate message vetoed 
the franchise resolution, saying among other things: 


I am convinced that this franchise can be sold for at least one million dollars, upon 
such terms and conditions as will protect the great thoroughfare from desecration, 
insure a proper construction and the use of rails which will produce the least possible 
obstruction in the streets, and at the same time guarantee efficient service. In such cir- 
cumstances, to grant the consent asked for by ‘‘the Broadway Surface Railroad Company,” 
without compensati»n would, in my judgment, be equivalent to giving a private cor- 
poration for its unrestricted use, property of the city of the value of a million dollars." 


As the aldermen loudly proclaimed their intention of passing 
1 Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, CLXXYV: 237-9. * Ihd., 556.  * Ldd., 481-7. 
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the grant over the mayor’s veto,' E. M. Knox and H. K. Thurber, 
two taxpayers, procured an injunction from Judge Donohue re- 
straining them. This injunction was removed in the course of a 
few days; and on August 30, the board of aldermen at a special, 
almost secret meeting, passed the grant over the veto. The audac- 
ity and corruption of this move aroused the people. A mass 
meeting, the call for which was signed by the foremost men of 
the city, was held in Chickering Hall on the night of September 4. 
The movement developed into one to influence or force the board 
of aldermen to rescind its resolution of August 30. 

On October 13, Mayor Edson sent an elaborate message to the 
aldermen, in which he gave additional reasons why the fran- 
chise should not be granted. By an agreement with the 
Broadway and Seventh Avenue Railroad companies, the petitioner 
(Jacob Sharp) proposed to carry passengers from the Battery to 
Central park, each company to enjoy the common use of the 
other’s tracks. By this arrangement the city would be defrauded 
of large sums annually, as was shown in the case of the common 
occupancy of certain tracks by the Bleecker Street and Fulton 
Ferry and the Twenty-third Street Railroad companies. Although 
they were distinct companies in law, yet they were controlled in 
reality by the same persons. The former was required to pay to 
the city one per cent of its gross receipts annually, while the 
other company obtained its franchise by the {payment of a gross 
sum. The officers of the first company, wrote the mayor, 


hold and still hold that it is impossible for them to separate the receipts of one road 
from the other. Its conductors collect the fares received from passengers indiscrimi- 
nately over the whole route. [In this way the city is juggled out of its revenues.] * * 
Should the application of the Broadway Surface Railroad Company be granted, there 
can, it seems to me, be no doubt that the same method will be followed in order to 
defeat the claim of the city to the percentage intended to be secured to it by law. 


The Mayor then contrasted the list of officers of both roads, 
showing that they were practically the same. Thus: 


Bleecker St. & Fulton Ferry R.R. Co. Twenty-Third St. R.R. Co. 


President—Jacob Sharp. Jacob Sharp. 
Secretary—Thomas H. McLean. Thomas H. McLean. 
Treasurer—David James King. Lewis May. 





1In its report, the railroad committee of the board of aldermen styled the mayor's 
veto as ‘‘in defiance of all decency,” and as ‘‘in bad faith and unbecoming.” Proceed- 
ings of the Board of Aldermen, CLXXVI: 938-9. 
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Bleecker St. & Fulton Verry .R. Co. Twenty-Third St. R.R Co. 


Directors—Jacob Sharp. Jacob Sharp. 

Lewis May. Lewis May. 

Eugene 8. Ballin. Eugene §. Ballin. 

Isauc Hendrix. Isaac Hendrix. 

David James King. David James King. 

John Downey. John Downey. 

Henderson Moore. Henderson Moore. 

8. B. H. Vance. S. B. H. Vance. 

Thomas B. Kerr. L. Marx. 

Joseph Jacobs. Lazarus Rosenfeld. 

John H. Selmes. James Lynch. 

Alexander E. Kursheedt. John R, Flanagan. 

William Mangris. James Flanagan. 
He es:imated that the first year the net annual income of the Broad- 
way Surface Railroad Company would be little short of $400,000, 
which is the gift solicited at your hands by the promoters of this scheme. Why should 
they, of all the million and a half inhabitants of this city have such an enormous for- 
tune conferred upon them at the expense of their fellow citizens ? 


SHARP SUCCESSFUL. 
Protests reached the mayor and the aldermen from many 


quarters. A. B. Miller and others representing the New York 
Board of Trade announced their opposition to a railroad of any 
sort on Broadway. Public opposition had become so great that 
both the aldermen and the company thought it wise to make con- 
cessions. The company reckoned the franchise was cheap at 
almost any price. Had not the rival corporation tried to bribe the 
aldermen with $750,000—$250,000 more than itself had paid—, and 
then offered a million dollars to the city for the privilege? The 
board of aldermen, therefore, on November 13, rescinded its reso- 
lution of August 30 and gave its consent anew to the Broadway 
Surface Railroad Company to construct a horse railroad on Broad- 
way from the Battery to Union square, as ‘“‘ public necessity 
requires the construction of a railroad on Broadway.” The fare 
was to be five cents forthe whole route. The company was 
required to pay to the city treasury, to the credit of the sinking 
fund, on November 1 for five years, three per cent of its gross 
receipts, and after five years a like annual payment of five per 
cent of its gross receipts. In addition, the payment of $40,000 a 
year was exacted. 

Mayor Edson vetoed this resolution eleven days later.! On 


1 Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, CLXXVI: 777-784. 
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December 5, the board of aldermen passed the resolution over the 
mayor’s veto. Thus, after trying first in 1852 and every little 
while thereafter, Jacob Sharp finally succeeded in getting control 
of Broadway.' 

ALDERMEN TRIED AND CONVICTED. 


The corruption of this board of aldermen was such it came to 
be known as ‘“‘the Boodle Board.” The sequel is well known. 
Aldermen Duffy, Fullgraff and Waite turned state’s evidence. 
Alderman Henry W. Jaehne was convicted on his own confession 
and sentenced by Judge Barrett on May 20, 1836, to penal servitude 
at hard labor for the term of nine years and ten months, for hav- 
ing received a bribe of $20,000 for his vote. Alderman ‘‘ Honest” 
John O’Neill was sentenced by Judge Barrett on February 12, 1887, 
to imprisonment at hard labor in the state prison for four years 
and a half, and to pay a fine of two thousand dollars. Alderman 
Arthur J. McQuade was sentenced by Recorder Smythe on Decem- 
ber 20, 1886, to seven years in the state prison for bribery and to 
return five thousand dollars of bribe money to the city. He was 
released from Sing Sing prison on October 4, 1888, and on July 20, 
1889, after a new trial in Balston, N. Y., was acquitted. Jacob 
Sharp was sentenced by Judge Barrett on July 14, 1887, to four 
years in the state prison, and to pay a fine of five thousand dollars. 
He obtained a stay and new trial, but died on April 5, 1888, before 
the retrial was held. Aldermen Keenan, DeLacy, Dempsey, Roth- 
man, Sayles, and Moloney fled to Canada and other parts. Alder- 
men Farley, Finck, Kirk, Miller, Pearson, Reilly, Shiels, Wendel, 
Cleary, and Richmond were indicted, but on May 19, 1891, the 
last of these indictments was dismissed. Of Sharp’s associates in 
the company, twelve were tried and acquitted, and Forshay died 
before trial. 

The reason only two of the bribe takers and givers were pun- 
ished was explained by Col. John R. Fellows, the istrict Attor- 
ney who tried the cases. He stated to the ‘‘ Fassett Committee” 
that convictions could not be secured because public sentiment 
had changed. The storm had subsided; the subject matter had 
grown old and people had largely become tired of it; and 
many former opponents of the franchise had come to look upon it 





1 The charter of the Broadway Surface Railroad Company was annulled by the 
state legislature in 1886. The court of appenls, however, held that the franchise or 
interest in the street was perpetual and indefeasible ; that it survived the corporation, 
and was vested in the directors as trustees for the creditors and shareholders, 
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as a great improvement.! There was considerable basis for this 
statement, but from time to time hints were heard that political 
influence was potent in saving the remainder from prison. 


MOTIVE POWER CHANGED. 


In 1889 the Broadway Surface Railroad Company sought a 
change of motive power, from horse to cable. Understanding the 
popular bitterness against it, it adopted evasive tactics and applied 
to the legislature for what it feared to ask from the city. The 
legislature passed the act and the local authorities disputed its 
validity. Finally, the company submitted to the jurisdiction of 
the municipal government and made an agreement to pay to the 
city an annual rental of $150,000, exclusive of the amount paid 
for licenses, fees and taxes. The city: officials prided themselves 
on having forced a new agreement advantageous to the city. But 
Walton Storm, sometime chairman of the finance committee of 
the board of aldermen, was forced to acknowledge before the Fas- 
sett Committee in 1890 that the yearly increase in the Broadway 
passenger traffic was such that under the old arrangement the 
company would soon have had to pay $150,000 yearly under the 
old five per cent basis.2 Colonel Fellows likewise testified that 
New York city, so far as its treasury was concerned, was no better 
off than if the corrupt bargain had not been made. 


APPLICATIONS REFUSED. 


The rush for railroad franchises of a most sweeping character 
continued. An application of August 6, 1884, from the Broad- 
way, Lexington and Fifth Avenue Railroad Company, sought to 
run from the Battery through Broadway to Fourteenth street, 
thence through other streets, to Lexington avenue to One Hun- 
dred and Thirty-first street. Reaching Harlem, the company 
sought to lay its tracks on a network of streets there, and then 
run on Fifth avenue among other streets, from One Hundred 
and Twentieth to Sixtieth streets. For this franchise the com- 
pany made no bid, inserted no terms, evidently relying upon the 
aldermen to state their own terms. The application was referred 
to the committee on railroads and heard of no more.‘ The Third 
Avenue Railroad Company also made applications but ineffectively- 

1 Report of the Senate Committee on Cities, 1890, 3 : 2667-2668. 

2 Testimony, Senate Committee on Cities, 1890, 1:581-582. * Jbid., 2: 2668. 

* Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, CLXXYV: 226-228. 
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One offered no compensation to the city to run a railroad mainly 
on Lexington avenue and Ninety-seventh street, thence to the 
Harlem river,' and another to extend its tracks on Park row to 
Vesey street, to Church street, to South ferry. The sole terms 
offered were that the company would carry passengers for a single 
fare? Another company sought the right to run a railroad 
through Thirty-eighth and Thirty-ninth streets. The aldermen 
likewise refused to grant this.*® 


EXTENSIONS PERMITTED. 


Other railroad companies, however, experienced no difficulty 
in bringing arguments to bear upon the majority of the board of 
aldermen to grant them railroad franchises or extensions. By a 
vote of 21 to 2, Aldermen Grant and O’Connor alone opposing, the 
board gave permission to the Bleecker Street and Fulton Ferry 
Railroad Company to extend its road through Mail street and con- 
nect with the Broadway railroad. This seemingly was a minute 
and unimportant extension, but it effectually furthered the 
elaboration of a gridiron system of railroads which Sharp and his 
associates had in view. Mayor Edson vetoed this ordinance on 
September 5, on the ground that the provisions contained no com- 
pensation to the city. The board of aldermen passed it over his veto. 

The aldermen likewise passed a resolution granting a 
franchise to the Chambers Street and Grand Street Ferry Railroad 
Company, to operate on these and other streets. Mayor Edson 
vetoed this ordinance on December 8, stating as his reasons that 
the great value of such a franchise was beyond the mere per- 
centages required by law, that the entire line along the route was 
theroughly built up, that the city would receive practically no 
compensation, and that the privilege should be sold to the highest 
bidder. Judge Miles Beach, in the court of common pleas, issued 
an injunction restraining the aldermen from granting this fran. 
chise, but they passed the resolution over the mayor's veto, on 
December 30, 1854, by a vote of 22 to 2—Aldermen Grant and 
O'Connor voting in the negative. 

The aldermen likewise permitted the Forty-second Street, 
Manhattanville and St. Nicholas Avenue Railroad Company and 
the Second Avenue Railroad Company to extend their lines on 

» Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, CLXXVI : 471-478. 

? Ibid., 182-183. 5 Ibid., 187. * Idid., 1016-1019. 
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certain streets, and gave a franchise to the Thirty-fourth Street 
and Eleventh Avenue Railroad Company to lay tracks on Thirty- 
fourth street from the North to the East river, on Eleventh 
avenue from Thirty-fourth to Forty-second street, to connec- 
tions with the ferries at West Forty-second street. The only 
compensation required was the ordinary and statutory one of 
three per cent. on the gross receipts. Still another franchise was 
granted by the aldermen in December, 1884, to the Fifty-fourth 
Street Railroad Company by a vote of 15 to 9, and went into effect 
without the mayor’s approval. 


MAYOR GRACE’S ADMINISTRATION. 


In his first message Mayor Grace dealt with the franchise 
question, and following the example of his predecessors urged that 
all franchises should be put up at public bidding at a sufficient 
upset price, and that there should be prompt annual payment into 
the city treasury of a fair percentage upon the gross receipts. He 
alluded to the license fees due the city which for years had been 
unpaid. With accumulated interest they amounted to $839,- 
695.40.' On January 17, 1885, Mayor Grace sent a communica- 
tion to Corporation Counsel Lacombe, asking him to protect the 
rights of the city and calling his attention to the grants made the 
preceding year without any adequate or just compensation to the 
taxpayers of the city. In most cases the companies had not 
secured the consent of the property owners. Application, there- 
fore, had been made to the general term of the supreme court for 
the appointment of commissioners to determine whether such 
railroads ought to be constructed. 

Mayor Grace's energetic representations seemed to have effect, 
for on one day—February 9, 1885—, the aldermen revoked resolu- 
tions granting franchises to the Broadway Surface Railroad Com- 
pany, the Bleecker Street and Fulton Ferry Company, the Chambers 
Street and Grand Street Ferry Railroad Company and the Fifty- 
fourth Street Railroad Company. However, all survived. 

The aldermen contained themselves for a few months. But 
applications for franchises again poured in, and on July 24, 
1885, a franchise was granted to the Fulton, Wall Street and 
Cortlandt Ferries Railroad Company to construct and operate a 
surface railroad on Fulton, South, Liberty, Cortlandt, William, 


— EE 


a Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, CLXXV11: 38-39. 
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Pine, Maiden lane and other streets, by a vote of twenty-two to 
two. Among the twenty-two were Jaehne, Cleary, DeLacy, 
Finck, Hartman, McQuade, Reilly and Rothman, who were 
indicted, sentenced to prison, or fled to avoid trial when the reve- 
lations touching the Broadway franchises were made in 1886. The 
company was to pay three per cent of its gross receipts for the first 
five years, and five per cent for all subsequent time.’ This resolu- 
tion became a law without the mayor’s signature. 

The city had grownsorapidly above the Harlem that attention 
was now turned in that direction. The Brook Avenue Railroad 
Company applied for permission, without offering terms, on 
August 17, 1885, to lay and run a surface line on North Third 
Avenue, the Southern Boulevard, Lincoln, Brook, Robbins, Forest 
and Union avenues and other important thoroughfares above the 
Harlem,? The Harlem Bridge, Morrisania and Fordham Railroad 
Company applied for permission to extend its line on Morris and 
Cortlandt avenues to One Hundred and Sixty-first street, as also 
on Mott, Sedgwick, Jerome and Gerard avenues. The committee 
on streets effectually shelved this application, as also that of the 
Morris Avenue Railroad Company to operate on North Third 
avenue, Lincoln, Morris, Cortlandt, Teller and Webster avenues, 
the Kingsbridge Road and other streets. 

Four applications, however, were acted upon favorably—those 
of the Thirty fourth Street Ferry and Eleventh Avenue Railroad 
Company, the Houston, West Street and Pavonia Ferry Railroad, 
the St. Nicholas Avenue and Crosstown Railroad, and the Madison 
Avenue and Eighty-sixth Street Railroad extension. Mayor Grace 
vetoed each of the resolutions, on the ground 


that the minimum amount fixed by the statute which is payable into the city treasury 
aud for the payment of which provision has of course been made, is much less than the 
real value of the proposed privileges. 


The first of these measures was passed over his veto by a vote of 
23 to 1, and an attempt was made to pass the other three likewise, 
but to the general surprise they were defeated on December 22, 1885.5 





* This railroad has never been built, though the company owning the franchise 
makes yearly reports to the state railroad commission. It has issued $687,000 of 
capital stock. (See Report of the State Railroad Commission, 1897, pp. 1381-1342. 

* Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, CLXXIV: 704-707. This application was 
teferred to the committee on streets and suppressed there. 

> Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, CLXXX: 1183-1199. 
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CABLE ROAD JOB. 


The cable railroad ‘“‘job,” which proposed to give to a newly- 
organized railroad company seventy or eighty miles of streets, 
came near being successful, being defeated by a tie vote of twelve 
to twelve.'. But the following year, the committee on railroads 
submitted a favorable report. The committee regretted that it had 
to obtain compensation for the franchise. The working men 
wanted cheap fares, 
while the people at large demand that these franchises shall be encumbered by no bur- 
den or limitation except the greatest extent of desirable service for the least fares—that 


all public auctions of these franchises shall be restricted to only such burden and 
limitation. 


It was a question, went on the report, between the taxpayers who 
owned lands and tenements, and the classes who rented them, and 
who practically bore every burden of taxation. 

Your committee has, however, in deference to the suggestion of Mayor Edson's 

Rapid Transit Commissioners, re uctantly decided to acquiesce in the suggestion that 
the Cable Company pay as a consideration for its franchise 2} per centum of its annual 
earnings into the City Treasury.” 
Thereupon, by a vote of nineteen to four, twenty-nine sep- 
arate routes on the most desirable thoroughfares in the city were 
given to the Cable Company. The grant allowed both surface and 
elevated routes. On March 16, 1886, Mayor Grace sent in a veto, 
for he did not consider two and one-half per cent a sufficient con- 
sideration, and suggested : 

Let the city instead of being a grantor, become a lessor of street railway privi- 
leges ; let the commissioners of the sinking fund lease all franchises at public auction 
fora term not less than ten nor more than twenty vears. Let the person taking the 
franchise receive all profits on the operation of the road up to ten per cent on the actual 
investment for the construction and equipment ; all sums earned in excess of such ten 
per cent to be paid quarterly into the city treasury. At the expiration of the lease, let 
the franchise be re-let, as is now done with ferry franchises, and in case it be let to new 
parties, let the city pay the old lessees the estimated cost of replacing the plant, charging 
a like sum to the new lessees who shall be represented in the apportionment. 

As the aldermen made preparations to pass the cable road 
resolution over the Mayor's veto, four separate injunctions were 
obtained. An ineffectual attempt then was made to influence the 
legislature to pass it. At this stage the inner transactions of the 
board of aldermen of 1884, touching the granting of the Broadway 
Surface Railroad franchise, were made public in the criminal 
courts, with the results described above. The severity of the 

1 Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, CLXXX: 1183-1199. 

* Ibid., CLXXXI: 474-483, 
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sentence passed on Henry W. Jaehne, the first one convicted, 
startled the board of aldermen. Prison was a new experience 
for them, and they became as terrified as they had been flippantly 
audacious. Month after month passed without the word franchise 
being heard in the aldermanic chamber and the “‘ cable job” fell 
through. 


Other applicants met with varying experiences. The first 
franchise granted in 1886 was one to the Southern Boulevard Com- 
pany, to operate on a number of important thoroughfares above 
the Harlem. On March 2, 1886, Mayor Grace sent in his veto, his 
objection being that railroad franchises should be put up at public 
auction.! On that very day, by a vote of 14 to 10, the Houston, 
West Street and Pavonia Ferry Railroad Company was granted the 
right to extend its road on West and other streets ; by a vote of 13 
to 12, the Madison Avenue and Eighty-sixth Street Railroad Com- 
pany the right to extend its road to the Hudson river and elsewhere; 
and by a vote of 15 to 10, a franchise for a road on St. Nicholas 
avenue, Manhattan avenue, Twelfth avenue, Second avenue and a 
number of crosstown streets was conferred on condition that the 
company pay three per cent of its gross receipts to the city. All 
three grants were vetoed by the mayor. Then came the exposures 
and franchise grants were out of season. 

Suddenly, on November 30, 1886, the board again resumed 
activity and passed grants for the Twenty-eighth and Twenty- 
ninth Street, and the St. Nicholas Avenue railroads, over the 
mayor's vetoes and against the remonstrances of various bodies. 
On December 30 it passed a resolution over the mayor's veto allow- 
ing the North and East River Railroad Company to operate by 
electricity. Buta resolution giving a franchise to the Melrose and 
West Morrisania Railroad Company vetoed by the mayor was not 
repassed. 

To prevent a repetition of the Broadway scandal, the legisla- 
ture in 1886 passed what was commonly known as the Cantor Act. 
This compelled the sale of street railway franchises at auction in 
all incorporated cities and villages, except in the case of companies 
then organized in places of less than 40,000 inhabitants. The low- 
est compensation allowed by the Act for cities of 250,000 or more 
inhabitants was the same as previously fixed—three per cent of 

1 Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, CLXXXI : 497-498. 
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the gross receipts for the first five years, and five per cent after. 
wards. In1892 the application of this Act was limited to New York, 


HUCKLEBERRY ROAD. 

The first franchise granted after the enactment of the Cantor 
law was for the ‘** Huckleberry” road.!. Taking advantage of the 
movement in the annexed districts of the city for local improve- 
ments, several promoters and speculators secured the consent of 
the property owners for the right of way for a surface horse rail- 
road over the most important streets in that section. The pro- 
jected railroad, in fact, covered more than 100 miles, and extended 
through such places as Williamsbridge, West Farms, Williams. 
burgh, Mount Vernon and a number of other villages and districts, 
The board of aldermen granted the desired franchises. 

In 1891-92 some politicians secured control of the company, 
A bill was lobbied through the legislature, effacing certain features 
objectionable to owners of the franchises in the law of 1866, 
under which the consent of the property owners had to be obtained 
again if the road was not built in a certain time. 

A bill was also passed consolidating with the new road the 
Harlem Bridge, Morrisania and Fordham Railway Company, the 
North Third Avenue and Fleetwocd Park Company, the Melrose 
and West Morrisania Railroad Company, under the name of the 
Union Railway Company, with a speciously-worded charter that 
practically exempted the company from paying to the city any per- 
centage on its income. Under this act the company is required 
to pay one per cent of its gross receipts whenever such receipts 
during any period of six months exceed $1,700. The law has 
been so interpreted that the falling of any one day’s receipts below 
$1,700 will relieve the company from payment for the entire six 
months. Thus the Union Railway Company had not paid up to 
1900 anything to the city. 

After having worked a portion of its system a short time, per- 
mission was secured to change to the overhead trolley system. 
This has further increased the value of the franchise which is now 
regarded as being worth at least two million dollars. Thus to 
certain individuals by simple act of law was presented a gift of 
over two million dollars. 

When the persons most instrumental in originally securing the 





1 For the most part the district to be traversed was unimproved, snd from the 
profusion of huckleberry bushes along the route arose the nickname of the road. 
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consents for the road found that powerful politicians had gotten 
possession of the stock, they applied to the board of aldermen and 
obtained new franchises for 100 miles of streets paralleling as far 
as possible the Huckleberry route. But as there are few or no 
buildings on these, the franchise at present is of little value. The 
“Huckleberry ” company has since brought eight or ten suits, 
which have effectually prevented its rivals from operating. The 
Third Avenue Railway Company obtained control of the Union 
Railway Company in January, 1898. 


METROPOLITAN STREET RAILWAY. 


Before 1893 every railroad company operated independently, 
although several were managed practically by the same officers. 
On November 29, the Metropolitan Street Railway Company was 
formed by the consolidation of the South Ferry Railroad Company, 
the Broadway Railroad Company,the Chambers Street and Grand 
Street Ferry Railroad Company and the Houston, West Street and 
Pavonia Ferry Railroad Company. In 1894 and 1895 it formally 
absorbed the Metropolitan Crosstown Company, which had been 
organized in 1889 to construct a surface railroad from the Grand 
Street ferry, East river, through Delancey, Spring and other streets 
to the foot of West Fourteenth street, and the Lexington Avenue 
and Pavonia Ferry Railroad Company, which was organized on De- 
cember 23, 1892, for the purpose of acquiring at public sale the pro- 
posed extension of the Houston, West Street and Pavonia Ferry 
Railroad Company, on Lexington avenue north of Forty-second 
street, and on One Hundred and Sixteenth street from Morning- 
side park to the East river. Previously, the railroad companies 
whose lines ran on the longitudinal streets had been influential 
enough to prevent any rival company from dividing traffic with 
them. The Metropolitan Street Railway Company, however, 
proved more mighty than a number of independent companies, 
and was able to get the new franchises under the form of exten- 
sions. The Lexington Avenue line pays 34 per cent of its gross 
receipts on certain parts of its line and 3 per cent on others. 

At the same time there was included in the combination the 
Columbus and Ninth Avenue Railroad Company, which was or- 
ganized to acquire at public sale the proposed extension of the 
Ninth Avenue railroad from Sixty-fourth street along Columbus 
avenue to One Hundred and Tenth street, with a short branch on 
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One Hundred and Sixth street, in all not quite four miles. [t 
later was lengthened by a series of extensions to 7.44 miles, 
This is another instance where the extension was in effect 
more valuable than the original franchise, since it not only 
tapped a most populous section of the city, but allowed a 
continuous route through densely settled districts, from the Bat. 
tery to the Harlem on the west side, just as it permitted a similar 
route by way of Lexington avenue on the east.' 

Other roads leased to the Metropolitan Traction Company in 
various years were the Broadway and Seventh Avenue railroad, 
the Sixth Avenue railroad, the Ninth Avenuerailroad, the Twenty. 
third Street railway, including its leased line—the Bleecker Street 
and Fulton Ferry railroad ; the Forty-second Street and Grand 
Street Ferry railroad, the ‘‘ Belt line” roads, the Eighth Avenue 
road, the Fourth and Madison Avenue surface line of the New 
York and Harlem railroad, the Central Crosstown road, the Sec. 
ond Avenue, the Thirty-fourth Street Crosstown railway and the 
Fulton Street railroad. 

LENOX AVENUE GRANT. 

An extension which called forth public protests was what was 
technically known as the ‘‘Sixth Avenue extension.” On April 
24, 1894, the board of aldermen passed a resolution in that peculiar 
aldermanic phraseology which made it appear as though the city 
was exacting favors from a corporation, requiring the Sixth 
Avenue Railroad Company as soon as practicable to construct and 
operate its railroad on Lenox avenue from One Hundred and 
Tenth street to the Harlem river. Three days later this resolution 
was approved by the mayor. As both the Sixth and Eighth Avenue 
railroads were now leased by the Metropolitan Street Railway 
Company, this extension was but another step towards acquiring 
every available street. 

The manner of passing this resolution and the failure of the 
aldermen to secure to the city even the slightest compensation for 
what was without doubt a new franchise evoked much criticism 
and some scandal. As is well known, Sixth avenue is cut off at 
Fifty-ninth street by Central park, and only by a gross stretching 
of actual facts could a railroad on Lenox avenue, two and a half 
miles from where Sixth avenue properly ends, be called the Sixth 
avenue extension. 

1 Various extensions were authorized by c. 676, Laws of 1892, 
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In the application to the supreme court in 1897 for an injunc- 
tion seeking among other things to have this grant declared void, 
Alexander Hadden declared that the Sixth Avenue Railroad Com- 
pany did not obtain the consent of the owners of one-half in value 
of the property fronting on Lenox avenue as required by section 
ninety one of the railroad law and the constitution of the state ; 
that the resolution was passed without any application in writing 
therefor, and without any publication of any notice or of the time 
and place when the common council would consider the resolution 
as required by section ninety-two: that the franchise was not sold 
at public auction as required by law ; and that in other respects 
the grant was illegal. Mr. Hadden contended that the continued 
and exclusive operation in perpetuity of the Lenox Avenue Rail- 
road was of great value. For a similar privilege for a cable rail- 
road on Broadway, south of Fifteenth street, an income of $150,- 
000 a year was guaranteed to the city, and if it had been sold at 
public auction, the city would have realized in‘addition to the three 
and five per cent on gross receipts, as provided by law, a bonus of 
many thousands of dollars. Furthermore, Mr. Hadden charged 
that the board of electrical control never granted permission to the 
company to lay underground conduits on Lenox avenue.' The 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company, however, has never been 
disturbed in the possession of Lenox avenue, which unlike the 
Columbus and Lexington avenue extensions, does not yield even a 
percentage of gross receipts to the city. 


MOVEMENT FOR PUBLIC OWNERSHIP. 


The rivalry between the Metropolitan and the Third Avenue 
Railroad Company to secure new franchises developed the important 
fact quite unknown to the public that in granting the charter for 
the Sixth and Eighth Avenue railroads, the city reserved the right 
to purchase these roads at cost plus ten per cert. The Metropolitan 
Street Railway Company having leased these roads applied for 
permission to change the motive power to underground electricity. 

The privilege of making the change was considered by a num- 
ber of public men as virtually a new franchise.? The New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation and other bodies and citizens 


1In the "Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, CCXXVI: 266-268, Mr. Haddens’ 
application for an injunction is printed in full. 

* See communication received by the board of aldermen from the New York Board 
of Trade and Transportation. Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, CCXXVI : 235-6. 
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urged the board of aldermen to take advantage of the opportunity 
and secure the railroad to the city. On April 7, 1897, Henry J, 
Barker, who was credited with acting on behalf of the Third Ave. 
nue Railroad Company, offered the sum of a million dollars for 
each of the franchises (taking either or both) to be paid in cash on 
receipt of the proper resolution. In addition Mr. Braker offered to 
pay what the city would be required to pay the owners—the cost 
of construction and ten per cent additional—as required by the 
original charter. Furthermore, Mr. Braker guaranteed to pay three 
per cent of the gross receipts annually for the first five years, and 
five per cent after that, payment in no year to be less than fifty 
thousand dollars on each road. 

Besides Mr. Braker’s offer, the Third Avenue Railroad Com- 
pany made an additional proposition to lease the road for an 
annual rental of ten per cent of the cost of purchase and five per 
cent of the gross receipts, the rental not to fall below $100,000 a 
year. Other propositions, according to the City Record of May 
and June, 1897, were made to the city, one offering $2,000,000 and 
percentages averaging $100,000 a year besides the amount neces- 
sary to buy the existing tracks in addition. 

The New York Board of Trade and Transportation represented 
to the board of aldermen the feasibility of securing municipal 
ownership of the two roads. The cost, it set forth, as reported to 
the state railroad commissioners in 1895, was $621,605 for the Sixth 
Avenue road and $655,181 for the Eighth Avenue road. In leas- 
ing these roads the Metropolitan Street Railway Company paid 
$145,000 a year for the Sixth Avenue and $215,000 a year for the 
Eighth Avenue road. This made a valuation, on a capitalization 
of five per cent, of $2,900,000 for the Sixth Avenue, and $4,300,000 
for the Eighth Avenue road. The city would thus get for about 
$1,400,000 property worth $7,200,000.* But to no avail. 

At present the Sixth and Eighth Avenue Railroad companies 
pay no more to the city than the annual $50 license fee per car for 
operating nearly thirty-three miles of highly profitable lines.’ 
All the roads operated by the Metropolitan Street Railway in 1899 
amounted to 217.43 miles, of which 49 miles were owned and 168.43 

1 Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, CCX XVI: 243-244 and 258-259. 

2 Ibid., 79-80. 


* See report forthe bureau for the collecting of city revenue, department of 
finance, Borough of Manhattan, 1898. 
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miles leased. About 23 miles were operated by cable, a large 
part by underground electricity, while a few by horses. Very soon 
all the lines will be operated by underground electricity or com- 
pressed air. 


GRANTS SOLD, AT AUCTION. 


The last franchise secured by the Metropolitan Street Railway 
Company was granted on December 5, 1899, under the title of the 
Fort George and kleventh Avenue Railroad Company by the board 
of estimate and apportionment with the consent of the municipal 
council, to run a double track railway on the Boulevard from One 
Hundred and Thirtieth street to One Hundred and Eighty-second 
street and also from the Boulevard along One Hundred and Forty- 
fifth street to the new power house of the company. It was pro- 
posed at first to pay the city three per cent of gross receipts for the 
first five years and five per cent for the next twenty years, but 
Comptroller Coler and other officials believed there ought to be a 
continuous increase in payment to the city. Finally, these terms 
were fixed: no cash payment to the city; four per cent of gross 
receipts for the first five years; six per cent for the next five years; 
eight per cent for the third term of five years and ten per cent for 
the remaining ten years of the twenty-five year grant. The fran- 
chise is to be renewed at the end of twenty-five years on a re- 
appraisement of value. 

KINGSBRIDGE FRANCHISE. 


In its efforts to extend its system, the Third Avenue Railroad 
Company sought and obtained in the fall of 1895 a franchise for the 
Kingsbridge road, extending from One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
street to Yonkers, for thirty-eight and one-half per cent of the 
gross receipts, in addition to the statutory minimum, and a cash 
bonus of $250,000. The Metropolitan Street Railway Com- 
pany fought the grant, and the sale was set aside by the 
courts on the technical grounds that the extension in reality 
consisted of two separate routes and that the cash bonus was un- 
warranted by statute. Thereupon the Third Avenue Railroad 
Company bought the Forty-second Street, Manhattanville and St. 
Nicholas Avenue Railroad Company, and prepared a franchise ordi- 
nance for the streets included in the previous unsuccessful grant 
but now asked for as an extension of the Manhattanville line. 

On September 27, 1897, it was reported that the board of 


«A Nicholl, Manual of Statistics, 1899, p. 567. 
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aldermen intended to award the franchise to the Third Avenue 
Railroad Company, and it was likewise whispered that the grand 
jury was prepared to act. Alderman Charles A. Parker, chairman 
of the committee on railroads, charged that the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Company had promised a large contribution to Tammany 
Hall if its members in the board of aldermen prevented the 
awarding of the franchise. The Tammany men for the most part 
favored the Metropolitan Street Railway, and the Republicans, its 
rival. It was alleged that the Third Avenue Railroad Company 
discharged a number of employes who had been placed in their po- 
sitions through the influence of Tammany aldermen as a warning, 
and that a general dismissal of such men would take place unless 
the Tammany aldermen ceased opposition. The story went that 
every alderman who was opposed to giving the franchise to the 
Third Avenue Railroad Company was approached directly and in- 
directly, and where promises did not succeed, threats were used. 

The aldermanic committee on railroads reported in favor of 
awarding the franchise to that company without delay. The rail. 
road was an imperative necessity, the report stated, and demanded 
by public needs. The company had already expended hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in railroad material and equipment for the 
*‘extension.” It had been placed in ‘‘an unjust position” by the 
‘*jlliberal mandamus proceedings which involved the company in 
heavy expense pending the consideration of the application by this 
board.” The New York World, basing its action on section 
seventy-three of the new charter, secured a taxpayer’s injunction 
against the grant, an injunction later upheld by the appellate 
division of the supreme court. 

The proposed Kingsbridge franchise was allowed to slumber 
for nearly two years. In the meantime, growing tired of con- 
stantly fighting, the two rival companies came to an understand- 
ing, especially after their experience with the Amsterdam avenue 
franchise in 1899.'_ In consideration of the Metropolitan company 
being allowed to use the tracks of the Third Avenue Railroad 
Company on the Boulevard from Fifty-ninth to Sixty-sixth streets 

1 The Third Avenue Company attempted to construct a second set of tracks with 
cars operated by underground trolley parallel to the tracks of the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Company, making four tracks on ,Amsterdam avenue. To obtain possession 
the Third Avenue Company hurriedly laid considerable track without authority. Er- 


tended agitation and a local uprising resulted in the enactment of a law prohibiting 
four tracks. 
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and to have exclusive use of One Hundred and Forty-fifth street, 
the former company withdrew opposition to the Kingsbridge pro- 
ject. Accordingly the railroad committee of the municipal assem- 
bly reported favorably ; the municipal assembly passed a resolu- 
tion, which was signed by Mayor Van Wyck, referring the applica- 
tion as required by the charter to the board of estimate and appor- 
tionment. This body acted on it December 5, 1899, granting to the 
Third Avenue Railroad Company the right to lay double tracks on 
the Boulevard from Manhattan street to One Hundred and Sixty- 
ninth street, thence over the Kingsbridge road to Spuyten Duyvil 
creek and Two Hundred and Thirtieth street to Riverdale avenue 
and along that avenue to the city line. The terms were the same as 
those asked for the Fort George and Eleventh avenue franchise, 
with the added provision that the Third Avenue Railroad Com- 
pany should give a five cent fare over all its lines, on those of the 
Union Company which it controls, and on those to Yonkers. 


RECENT GRANTS. 


At the same time that the Kingsbridge road franchise was 
originally granted, a sale of a franchise for a similar route in the 
extreme upper portion of the city was held. Of three bidders, one 
dropped out; the remaining two kept up the bidding, until nearly 
forty per cent had been bid. To the surprise of all, the People’s 
Traction Company suddenly offered the entire receipts. Not to be 
outdone, the rival corporation offered 100 per cent and the statu- 
tory minimum. The bidding was continued with such vigor that 
finally the People’s Traction Company offered 6,975r« per cent. 
When these facts became known, no little ridicule and comment 
was excited; some kind of design was thought to be veiled under 
it. But the next day both corporations were ready to continue 
the bidding. The third corporation, however, stepped in and ob- 
tained an injunction against the continuance of the sale. After a 
year’s litigation, the franchise was awarded to the People’s Trac- 
tion Company for 100 per cent of the gross receipts. The line was 
needed, the People’s Traction Company explained, as a connecting 
road with one proposed beyond the city limits, and it accused its 
competitors of acting in the interest of the Huckleberry road. But 
no payment has yet been made. 

The year 1897 was fruitful in scandals dealing with the pro- 
posed giving away of valuable franchises with little or no considera- 
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tion for the city. The Pelham Bay Park Railroad Company made 
application for a franchise fora surface railroad on the finely paved 
boulevards traversing Pelham Park. In November, 1897, the 
aldermanic committee on railroads reported these conditions: 
(1) That the franchise be sold at public auction, and that a fare of 
no more than five cents be charged ; (2) That the company should 
keep the streets between the tracks and for two feet beyond the 
outer rail on each side in repair, and should pave between the 
rails ;' (3) That at the end of twenty-five years, after a revalua- 
tion, the company should have the privilege of acquiring the same 
rights by paying the additional valuation, or that in case the city 
or some other corporation should procure them, the Pelham Bay 
Park Road Company was to be reimbursed the amount of the 
cost of building this railroad.’ 

The railroad committee apparently yielded to the provisions of 
the new charter and the spirit and wishes of the community in 
setting a time limit to the franchise, but that it was the deliberate 
intention of the great majority of the aldermen to grant the fran- 
chise in perpetuity was plain when several amendments were 
adopted by a vote of twenty-five to three. One of them read that 
if the court decided that under the new charter the aldermen had 
no right to grant the franchise in perpetuity, then the consent 
should be for twenty-five years. A later amendment, which was 
likewise adopted, provided that if the courts should decide that 
the power of the board of aldermen had not been limited by the 
provisions of the charter, then the consent should be in perpetuity.’ 
This action was taken on the plea that the road ‘‘ would be a great 
public benefit, and a convenience to the people of that section.” 
Influenced by the public outcry over this action, Mayor Strong, on 
December 14, 1897, vetoed the resolution on the ground that many 


1 This customary regulation asarule meant nothing. Perhaps it is pertinent to 
sooo teen made by General Collis, commissioner of public works under Mayor 
trong. He complained of the failure of the surface railroad companies to observe 
their obligations to the public. They either, he wrote, absolutely refused to join the 
department of public works, or delayed in joining it, claiming exemption under the 
very lax conditions of old franchises. The result was that on some miles of streets the 
department had laid new pavements on each side of the tracks, while the most valuable 
space for traffic inside the tracks remained in the old dilapidated condition. From 1889 
to 1895 the city expended $703,878 in repairing in and between the rail tracks and held 
(in 1897) that amount of claims against the ra‘lroad companies. That sum, General 
Collis estimated, would pay for 256,000 square yards or 14} miles of new asphalt pave- 
ment, which was much needed for public benefit. Proceedings of the Board of Alder- 
men, CCXXV: 275-276. 


* Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, CCXXVIII: 862. * [bid., 363. 
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legal complications had arisen concerning the franchise. The 
decision, however, of the appellate division in the Kingsbridge 
case, settled the Pelham grant. 


THE GREATER NEW YORK CHARTER. 


On May 4, 1897, Governor Black signed a new charter for 
Greater New York. While not radical enough to please the advo- 
cates of municipal ownership, its provisions were progressive. Sec- 
tion seventy-three, although prohibiting the granting of any fran- 
chise for a period longer than twenty-five years, authorized the 
municipal assembly to provide for giving to the grantee the right 
on a fair revaluation to renewals not exceeding in the aggregate 
twenty-five years.' Such grant may provide that upon the 
termination of the franchise, the plant, as well as the property of 
the grantee in the streets, avenues. parkways and highways, with 
all appurtenances, shall become the property of the city without 
further or other compensation to the grantee; or that there shall 
be a fair valuation of the plant and property, which shall be trans- 
ferred to the city upon the payment of this valuation to the 
owner, exclusive of any value for the franchise. 

Furthermore, if by virtue of the grant or contract, the plant 
and property are to become the city’s without money payment, 
the city shall have the option of either taking and operating the 
property in question on its own account or of renewing the grant for 
a period not exceeding twenty-five years upon a fair revaluation, 
or of leasing it to others for a like term. If the city pays for the 
plant and property, it shall operate them on its own account for 
at least five years. After that it may determine either to continue 
the operation on its own account or to lease them for a limited 
period, as it leases ferries and docks. The city is compelled to 
make adequate provision under penalty to the grantees of forfeit- 
ure of the grant, or otherwise, to secure efficiency of public service 
at reasonable rates, and to have the property kept in good con- 
dition throughout the full term of the grant. The mode of deter- 





1 The legislature subsequently passed a special act supplemental to the charter, 
allowing the municipal assembly to grant franchises for the building of tunnels under 
land or water for fifty years, with the privilege of renewal for twenty-five years on 
its being represented that the expenditure in tunnel building was such as to justify an 
extension of the time limit. Under this statute various applications for franchises from 
tunnel companies to operate under the North and East rivers are pending before the 
municipal assembly as this is written. 
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mining the valuations and revaluations shall be specified in each 
grant or contract. 

Section seventy-four directs that before any grant of the right 
to use any street, avenue, parkway or highway shall be made, the 
proposed specific grant embodied in the form of an ordinance with 
all the terms and conditions, including provisions as to rates, fares 
and charges, shall be published at least twenty days in the City 
Record and in at least two daily newspapers, at the expense of the 
proposed grantee. On the introduction and first reading of the 
ordinance, the municipal assembly is compelled to referit to the board 
of estimate and apportionment, which shall investigate the money 
value of the franchise or privilege proposed to be granted, and 
whether the compensation proposed to be paid for it is adequate. 
No grant can be made by the municipal assembly, except on terms 
approved by vote or resolution of the board of estimate and appor- 
tionment entered on the board minutes. Every ordinance con- 
taining or making sucha grant shall require the concurrence of 
three-fourths of all the members elected to each branch of the 
municipal assembly, and the approval of the mayor. Thirty days 


at least shall intervene between the introduction and final passage 
of such an ordinance. A vote of five-sixths of all the members 
elected to each branch of the municipal assembly is necessary to 
pass the ordinance over the mayor’s veto. This act applies equally 
to any renewal or extension of the grant or leasing of the property 
to the same grantee or to others. 


RECENT CONSOLIDATION OF COMPANIES, 


The most recent phase of franchise history is the consolidation 
of the Third Avenue with the Metropolitan system. In 1899, the 
Manhattan Elevated Railroad Company and the Third Avenue 
Railroad Company, which to a certain extent had been competing 
lines and represented antagonistic interests, came to an agreement 
whereby for eight cents tickets good for transfer to the lines of 
the Third Avenue Company were sold at the stations of the Ele- 
vated road, and vice versa. This seemed to many to be the fore- 
runner of a union of the two companies. But before there was 
sufficient opportunity for the rumor to be verified or proved false, 
other complications set in. 

Following the example of the Metropolitan company, the 
Third Avenue Company had decided to substitute underground 
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electricity for cable and horse power. The work was nearing com- 
pletion, when, in March, 1900, application was made for a receiver, 
after many attempts had been made to finance the outstanding 
obligations. Just what were the causes of the collapse, the public 
will never know, but within a year, Third Avenue stock fell from 
#0 to 46. Itis currently believed that the company was syste- 
matically bled by the contractors who had charge of the introduc- 
tion of electric traction. The original estimate for transforming 
certain lines was $12,000,000, but $32,000,000 has already been paid, 
and the work has not been completed. This is the price expended 
for permission to change motive power; for when the contract 
was to be let and the company preferred a certain contractor, it 
was given to understand that unless the contractor named by the 
party in power was employed, the work could not proceed. The 
threat was not an empty one. The city authorities have such 
powers through the granting of permits as to practically ruin any 
company or contractor. Thus politics and blackmail worked 
terrible ruin. 

In the latter part of March, when the stock had fallen to 50 
and thereabouts, the Metropolitan company purchased quietly in 
the open markets a controlling interest in the Third Avenue Com- 
pany. The stock immediately went to par, and as this is being 
written, the Third Avenue system is undergoing reorganization 
so that it may be operated in harmony with Metropolitan. Thus 
what was predicted by far-seeing students for some time has been 
suddenly brought about. All the surface lines in Manhattan and 
the Bronx are now under one management; and we shall see, 
when we reach the chapter on Conduits and Subways, that a few 
men not only control the street railways, but also most of the 
electric illuminating plants, the electric subways, the telephones 
and the gas works. 


In various places in the preceding pages, the conditions upon 
which street railway franchises were granted have been stated. 
It only remains to weave together these scattered threads and 
show what compensation the city actually receives for the valu- 
able rights conferred upon private companies. (The following 
data have been prepared by the Bureau of City Revenue, for which 
lam greatly indebted to Comptroller Bird S. Coler and Collector 
David O’Brien. ) 
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CHAPTER VI. 


RAPID TRANSIT. 


The rapid growth of New York about the middle of the cent- 
ury, the opposition to steam railroads in the streets, the utter 
inadequacy of the surface lines to provide rapid transit, made all 
realize the need of other means of transportation. A number of 
abortive schemes attracted attention. The suggestion of an under- 
ground road met with much favor, and on January 31, 1867, a 
senate committee reported in favor of such a road, stating that to 
be the only speedy remedy and that elevated railroads erected on 
supports could not be fully adapted to the transportation of freight, 
However, at the opening of the session of the legislature in 1871. 
a carefully prepared bill for a viaduct railroad was presented. The 
applicants were men of responsibility and standing, and the one 


power they sought was the power to take the right of way on 
making reasonable compensation to the owners. 


TWEED’s VIADUCT RAILROAD. 

The ‘‘ring ” members saw in this enterprise a scheme of value 
to them. They immediately altered the bill so as to vest the entire 
control in the hands of Tweed, Sweeny, Connolly, E. J. Shandly 
and others. By way of a disguise the names of a few men of 
integrity were inserted among thelist of incorporators. Then they 
drafted a provision authorizing and compelling the city of New 
York to take $5,000,000 of stock.' Another clause allowed them 
to build other lines of railways in any part of the city or from the 
city into any other county, either on the level of the streets or any 
other way. This clause virtually enabled the ring to put a rail- 
road in every street of the city. 

There were, however, more surprising features of the scheme. 
By section thirty of the recently adopted city charter and senate 
bill 416 introduced but lately by Tweed himself, the owners of 
the franchise would have the power of swindling the city out 
of a sum of money, the extent of which no one could foretell. 


1 Senate Journal, 1871, pp. 482-483. 
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Under the former, the board of street openings consisting of 
Mayor Hall, Connolly, Tweed and the commissioners of taxes and 
assessments had the power to lay out, open, widen, straighten, 
extend, alter and close all streets and parts of streets and avenues 
below Fourteenth street. Under that section, it was asserted, the 
board purposed to make a street for the viaduct enterprise from 
Chambers street between Broadway and Chatham street (now 
Park Row) to Bleecker street and assess the whole expense upon the 
property they might deem benefited thereby. This alone would 
give the “‘ring” a widening job of at least ten or fifteen millions. 

Now Canal street lay about thirty feet below the level of 
Chambers street at the City Hall. To build arches to avoid too 
steep a grade would be expensive. Senate bill 416 overcame 
this difficulty by giving Tweed alone absolute power to change 
existing grades and establish new grades for any or all the streets 
embraced within the area bounded by Chambers, Bleecker and 
Chatham streets, Broadway and the Bowery, the entire expense 
to be assessed by the board of assessors upon the property intended 
tobe benefited thereby. Under this insignificant section of an 
apparently harmless bill, Tweed could expend fifty millions of 
dollars and saddle the whole of it as a first mortgage on ad- 
joining property. 

Gov. Hoffman, who generally did as he was bidden by the all- 
powerful ‘‘boss,” signed the viaduct railroad bill; but in the 
ensuing overthrow of the “‘ring,” this railroad became one of the 
ghosts of the past. 

UNDERGROUND SCHEMES. 


The Tweed ring not only had power to pass any bill it chose, 
but also to inflict defeat upon any bill meeting its disfavor. 
In March, 1871, the legislature passed a bill authorizing certain 
persons to construct and operate an underground railroad for the 
transportation of passengers and property in New York city. 
This railroad was to extend from Bowling Green under Broadway 
to Fourteenth street, thence under Union square to Seventeenth 
street, thence under Broadway to Central park and Eighth avenue, 
with a branch railway from Union square under Fourth avenue 
and other streets to the Harlem river, and under that river to the 
northerly shore. The tubes used were to be of a diameter sufficient 
for the construction of a railway for the carrying of passengers, 
and two or more tracks were allowed. 
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Governor Hoffman lost no time in vetoing this bill, stating 
that Broadway for its entire length was surrendered to the com. 
pany for an indefinite period, that any street or road might be 
opened without permission, that any man’s store or other building 
might be taken without his consent by proceeding under the gen- 
eral railroad act to make compensation, and that parks for ingress 
and egress might be occupied virtually without compensation. 
There was no little curiosity at the time to know why Governor 
Hoffman vetoed this bill and yet signed the viaduct ‘‘job.” It 
was well known that Hoffman had aspirations to the presidency, 
and that the ring was scheming to place him in the White House. 
It was suggested that he took an independent course to strengthen 
himself with the people. 

Another project was proposed by the Central Underground 
Railroad Company, which by its charter had the right of way 
from the Battery to Central park, excepting that part of Broadway 
between the City Hall and Union square. It was to run under 
Mulberry and other streets to Union square and Madison square, 
under Madison avenue to and along the Harlem River. Another 
branch was to run under Fourth avenue, south of Forty-second 
Street, to Eighth street. The company’s charter was to last for 
one hundred years. At about thesame time, similar privileges em- 
bracing parts of the same route were given by the legislature to 
what were known as the Vanderbilt and Beach companies. Owing 
to the opposition of property holders and other difficulties, these 
roads, it is needless to say, were never built. But at that time and 
even later, it was expected that they would be, and the franchises 
had definite market values. 


ORIGIN OF THE ELEVATED SYSTEM. 


The present system of elevated roads dates from 1867 when 
the legislature passed a bill* empowering the West Side Patent 
Railway Company to build an elevated railroad on Ninth and 
Greenwich avenues to Yonkers, with power to establish a 
ferry over the East river. The bill further granted the right, 
consent of the rapid transit commissioners being required, 
to build and operate a like road along the East side of the city, 





1 Senate Journal, 1871, pp. 632-639. 
? This bill was an amplification of a bill passed in 1866 granting a franchise with: 
out naming streets, to the West Side and Yonkers Patent Railway Company. 
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having its termini at the Battery and at New Rochelle. Finally, 
the bill conferred the right to erect a similar road along Broadway; 
this project, however, required the consent of the common coun- 
cil. The motive power to be used was the cable, and the company 
was to charge five cents for any distance less than two miles and 
for every additional mile or fractional part, one cent, the uniform 
rate to be ten cents for a period of five years from the passage of 
the act. Section nine distinctly stated that the company should 
pay to the city a sum not exceeding five per cent of its net income 
from passenger traffic on Manhattan island. The conditions 

though fraught with so much import to the people, attracted no 
public attention. 

It was soon seen that the cable power was not likely to prove 
asuccess, and in 1868 the rapid transit commissioners were author- 
ized to permit the company to adopt such a form of motive power 
as it pleased. This act reiterated the provisions as to the five per 
cent payment to the city, and specified quarterly payment, the 
amount received to be expended on improvements in the streets on 
which the railroad lines were to be built. 

In the same year, the company was allowed to change its 
name to the West Side Elevated Patented Railway Company of 
New York. The company was composed of promoters and spec- 
wators who had no money of their own, but whose entire business 
faith, possessions and stock in trade were based on the exclusive 
privileges given them by the legislature. That such a grant in 
itself was a valuable gift was demonstrated when the company 
secured $750,000 from George S. Coe and James H. Benedict by a 
mortgage upon its ‘‘ property, rights and franchises.” Thus solely 
by legislative enactment, it immediately became possessed of the 
most valuable kind of property upon which it was enabled to raise 
money enough to proceed with the building of the road. 


OTHER ELEVATED COMPANIES FORMED. 


Subsequently, the New York Elevated Railway Company was 
incorporated to build and finish the construction of the elevated 
railroad from the Battery to Westchester county, and thence to 
Putnam county. This company acquired the rights of the West 
Side Elevated Patented Railway Company by foreclosure sale. 
The legislature confirmed this sale of rights and authorized the 
building of the Greenwich street and Ninth avenue railroad. By 
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1875 the road was operated as a steam railway to Fifty-ninth 
street. 

In the meantime—in 1872—, a charter was granted to the Gil. 
bert Elevated Railroad Company to construct and operate an 
enclosed tubular road on Sixth avenue by atmospheric power. 
Finding this means of locomotion a failure, the company was 
allowed by the rapid transit commission to substitute steam, and 
also secured the right to build any other road than the one 
intended. The Sixth avenue surface railroad company opposed 
the scheme and secured an injunction against the building of the 
elevated road ; later it was dissolved. 


EXTENSIONS FREELY AUTHORIZED. 


The series of ‘‘extensions,” vastly more valuable than the 
original franchises and the origin of which has occasioned such 
protracted litigation, were granted in 1875. The rapid transit 
commissioners were empowered by the legislature to authorize the 
New York Elevated Railroad Company to build and operate its 
road on such streets as it chose to designate, Broadway excluded. 
The company aimed at precisely what every railway company has 
striven, schemed and bargained for, namely, to connect with the 
ferries and railroad depots through which the endless traffic of 
passengers pours. The company finally secured from the rapid tran- 
sit commissioners power to build an elevated railroad on Pear! street, 
the Bowery and Third avenue to the Harlem river. This grant 
allowed the company to tap South ferry, Wall street and the Ful- 
ton Street ferry, the Thirty-fourth Street ferry by a special branch 
built eastward, and the Grand Central depot by another special 
line. The company was also allowed to build a branch on Ninety- 
second street so as to reach the Astoria and Harlem River ferries, 
a section on Chatham street (now Park Row) to reach the City 
Hall and the Brooklyn bridge. This comprehensive franchise, 
exclusive by its very nature and indefinite as to period, was given 
away almost gratuitously.’ 

This, however, was not all. The company obtained permission 
to build their westerly road from Ninth avenue and Ninety-second 


1 The conditions were that the company should complete a certain portion of the 
route before a certain time ; that it should accept the scale of fares named by the rapii 
transit commission ; that when its net income should amount to a sum sufficient to pay 
ten per cent on its capital stock, it was to run ‘‘ commission trains” at reduced fares s 
certain hours ; and that it should pay a fair proportion of the expenses of the rapid 
transit commission. 
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street to Eighth avenue, thence to the Harlem river at or near 
High bridge, and thence to connect with the depots of the New 
York, Boston and Montreal, and Port Morris railroads. 

On September 7, 1875, the common council passed the resolu- 
tion, and the mayor signed his approval. The consent of more 
than one-half in value of the property owners along the route be- 
ing refused, the supreme court held that permission was given to 
the company according to statute. The following year the park 
commissioners granted the valuable franchise to occupy Battery 
park without compensation to the city. The board of aldermen 
by a vote of 17 to 3 in 1878 declared the company had acted with- 
out warrant of law in thus changing its route and called upon the 
department of public parks to revoke the franchise, but Mayor 
Ely vetoed the resolution on the ground that the park com- 
missioners had exclusive jurisdiction. ! 


MANHATTAN ELEVATED CO. ORGANIZED. 


On September 2, 1875, the New York Elevated Railroad 
Company made an agreement with the Gilbert Railroad Company, 
known afterwards as the Metropolitan Elevated Railroad, to 
construct the lines. In the same year the Manhattan Elevated 
Railroad Company was incorporated to construct and operate a 
steam railroad wholly within the city of New York. On May 20, 
1879, a tripartite agreement was entered into between the compan- 
ies, ostensibly for the purpose of avoiding the dangers of crossing 
railway tracks upon the same level, and otherwise securing to the 
people of New York the advantages of a safer and more rapid 
transit. Leases were made to the Manhattan Elevated Railroad 
Company for a term of 999 years, the latter company obligating it- 
self to pay $10,000 rent yearly tothe New York Elevated Railroad 
Company. 

This consolidation involved one of the most notable stock 
inflating or ‘‘ watering” operations. The Loan and Improvement 
Company, which constructed and equipped the Metropolitan Ele- 
vated Railroad, surrendered to the Manhattan Elevated Railroad 
Company its three million dollars of stock, for which $6,500,000 of 
Manhattan stock was issued bearing an annual guaranteed divi- 
dend of ten per cent. Another $6,500,000 of the Manhattan Com- 
pany’s stock, likely to yield from ten per cent to fifteen per cent, was 


1 Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, CLII: 666-667. 
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made out of nothing. While the company was thus manipulating 
stock, a process subsequently continued and elaborated,' the grand 
jury, on March 28, 1879, handed down a presentment declaring 
the management of the elevated railroads as inefficient. 


PAYMENTS TO THE CITY DISPUTED. 


At that time a difference arose between the city and the Man- 
hattan Elevated Railroad Company as to the payment of five per 
cent on net profits, and protracted litigation has since ensued. 
The city contends that no statement of the net income has ever 
been received.* The company pretends that the five per cent 
should be calculated on the receipts of the New York Elevated 
Railroad Company and not upon the lines in question operated by 
itself—the Manhattan Company. This amount, it claims, is equal 
to ten per cent on the entire capital stock originally issued by the 
New York Elevated Railroad Company, as provided in the lease 
of May 20, 1879, and to six per cent on the capital stock after the 
agreement of October 22,1881. If the company is correct, it will 
not pay a cent to the city on the income from the great exten- 
sions, far more valuable than the original franchise, which the 
New York Elevated Railroad Company obtained after the leg- 
islature had granted its charter. 

The Manhattan Company has paid to the city for each of the 
years ending October 1, 1880 and 1881, the sum of $34,210.52 in 
quarterly payments, and for each of the subsequent years up to 
1889, the sum of $20,526.32 in quarterly payments. The city has 
not accepted them as full payment but merely on account, and the 
suits continue. The city demands an account of the net income 
since June 5, 1879, and a payment of five per cent thereon since 
October 1, 1879, with interest, costs and other expenses. In its 
answer filed in 1892, the company put in a counter-claim of 
$900,000 which it says it had to pay by reason of judicial decisions 





1 When in 1881 the stock of the Manhattan Elevated Railroad Company was raised 
from $13,000,000 to $26,000,000, there was renewed public interest injthe inflation proc- 
ess, an interest that increased when in February, 1882, the Manhattan Elevated Rail- 
road's employees made public their grievances. The regular agents and gatemen on the 
Second avenue and Ninth avenue divisions complained of having to work thirteen 
of the fifteen hours a day trains were operated. For this they received $2 and $1.758 
day respectively. The company reduced their working hours to twelve, but also 
reduced their pay 29 cents a day. 

® Cases, Pointsand Opinions, published by Law Department of New York City, 
217 : 308-9. 
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and proceedings to various persons for the use of the streets, and 
which the city ought to pay because 

it [the company] has not had end employed the full and absolute right to the use ard 
occupancy of the streets which was warranted and guaranteed to this defendant and its 
predecessors in title by the contract.* 

In his opinion handed down December 21, 1891, Justice In- 
graham of the supreme court says that the legislature clearly in- 
tended to bind the corporation to pay five per cent of its net 
income from its passenger traffic on Manhattan island; that this 
was a Clear obligation on the part of the Manhattan Elevated 
Railroad Company, which succeeded to the franchise; that if the 
extension had been built as a part of the original railroad under 
its general charter, the company ought to pay the five per cent.’ 
But the next year (November 17, 1892) Justice Ingraham decided: 
first, that the city was entitled to recover five per cent of the net 
income from the exercise of such franchises, rights and privileges 
as it obtained from the New York Elevated Railroad Company; 
second, that the company was not liable to pay to the city five per 
cent of any part of its income of that portion of the railroad on 
Ninth avenue from Eighty-third street to the Harlem river; third, 
that the company was likewise not liable to pay the city five per 
cent of more than one half of its net income from that portiun of 
the railroad on Ninth avenue from Sixty-first to Eighty-third street; 
fourth, that the city was entitled to an accounting from the com- 
pany; fifth, that the company was not liable to pay to the city 
more than five per cent of any of its net income received by it, 
and which became payable more than ten years next preceding 
the commencement of the action; and sixth, that the city was not 
liable to the company for the $900,000 it had to pay to property 
owners.* ‘Ihe suit is pending now before the court of appeals. 


RECENT TAMMANY ATTACK. 


The latest attempt upon the part of the city authorities to dic- 
tate to the Manhattan Company began early in 1899. Julien T. 
Davies, counsel for the Manhattan Elevated Railroad Company, 
publicly charged in the mayor's office, March 1, 1899, that a quar- 
telhad arisen because the company refused to give to the Auto- 
Truck Company in which the Tammany leader was interested cer- 
tain privileges, such as laying air pipes on its structure from which 

1 Cases, Points and Opinions, 217: 316-317. ® [bid., 489. 5 [bid., 482-433. 
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to feed auto-trucks.‘ The Manhattan Elevated Railroad Company 
doubted its ability to give another company this most valuable 
franchise without forfeiting its charter. Another story had it that 
the Tammany leaders were caught ‘‘ short” in the stock market on 
Manhattan stock. ‘ 

Whatever was the real cause, the city officials began a fierce 
war upon the Manhattan Elevated Railroad Company. <A number 
of ordinances were introduced in the municipal assembly, which 
would necessitate the expenditure of millions of dollars in car. 
rying out the improvements called for. One forced the company to 
place drip pans under its structure at all street crossings. Another 
compelled it to operate trains on a five-minute headway during the 
daily twenty-four hours under penalty of one hundred dollars for 
each violation. By a third, the company had to inclose all stations 
in glass. The purport of a fourth was to stop the sale of all news. 
papers, magazines, gum, candies and other goods on the stations. 
Still another prohibited the storage of cars on the third track in 
the upper section of the city. More important still was an evic- 
tion notice from the park commissioners, ordering the company to 
remove its tracks from Battery park—a demand the city hada 
right to make by the terms of the original grant. The city officials 
justified their action on the ground that the Battery park belonged 
to the people, and that the company had ruined it. 

It was not long, however, before the zeal of the city officials 
for the public welfare died away as suddenly as it sprang up. The 
disagreement was patched up, and the Manhattan Elevated Rail- 
road Company is still in possession of all the privileges which the 
city officials threatened to take away, though it has recently been 
ordered repeatedly to vacate Battery park. 


RAPID TRANSIT COMMISSION ESTABLISHED. 


For a number of years following its construction, the elevated 
railroad seemed to deal satisfactorily with the question of rapid 
transit. The population, however, kept growing beyond these 
facilities. There came to be incessant complaints of the inability 
of both elevated and surface roads to transport the volume of pas- 
sengers comfortably and quickly. Astrong demand foran under- 
ground road by which passengers could be transported from the 

1 For this franchise, which he said was worth millions of dollars, Mr. Dzvies com- 


plained that the Auto-Truck Co. had offered to the Manhattan Elevated Railroad Com- 
pany only $10,000 a year. 
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Battery to Harlem in fifteen minutes sprang up. In 1891, a Rapid 
Transit Act was passed providing for the appointment of a board of 
rapid transit commissioners to determine whether the public inter- 
est required the construction of a rapid transit railway, and if such 
were the case, to establish the route and plans of construction, ob- 
tain the necessary consents, and sell at public auction the privilege 
of building a road and operating it for a stated term of years. In 
1892 when the franchise was offered for sale for 999 years, there 
was but one bidder who first offered $500 cash and half of one per 
cent of the receipts, and later $1,00U cash. These bids were re- 
jected. The commission determined to abandon the underground 
scheme and adopt a scheme of elevated railway extension. 

A revision of the Rapid Transit Act the next winter led to the 
appointment of a new commission, which was to submit to 
popular vote the question of building the railroad at public ex- 
pense. Should the vote result affirmatively, the commission was 
to advertise for proposals and enter into a contract with the most 
desirable person or persons for the road’s construction and operation. 
In case of failure in this direction, the privilege of constructing and 
operating the road for a certain number of years was to be sold at 
auction as before. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP APPROVED. 


An overwhelming majority of voters cast their ballots for 
municipal construction. However, the necessary consents of 
property owners could not be secured. The general term of the 
supreme court thereupon appointed three commissioners, who 
finally reported in favor of constructing the road. The appellate 
division of the supreme court refused to approve the report of the 
commissioners on the ground that they had made no inquiry of the 
road’s probable cost.! The commission prepared new plans, de- 
vised so as to overcome any objections that might be raised. The 
new route was to embrace four tracks from the post-office to One 
Hundred and Fourth street. Instead of running underground on 
Broadway, a route that called forth the unrelenting opposition of 
many property holders, and that would entail heavy expenses 
by reason of engineering difficulties, the road was to run 
from the Battery to the post-office under Broadway, then by 

1The estimates of various engineers were confusing. The rapid transit commis- 


sion’s engineer put the cost at less than $39,000,000, or at most not over $50,000,- 
000. Engineers in the employ of existing roads made higher estimates, 
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way of Park Row, Elm street, Lafayette place, Fourth avenue, 
Forty-second street, Broadway, the Boulevard, and thence to 
Kingsbridge. There was to be a diverging branch under various 
streets reaching Bronx park. Part of the road in the outlying 
northern sections of the city, was to be on viaducts in place of the 
more costly tunnel. The cost of this entire stretch of twenty-two 
miles was not to exceed $35,000,000. In the galleries along the 
route, sewers, water, gas pipes and electric conduits were to be 
placed, thus affording revenue to the city whenever new pipes 
were inserted. 
OPPOSITION OF VESTED INTERESTS. 

The possibility of the city’s securing a thorough system of 
rapid transit did not at all suit the existing roads. One newspaper 
at the instance, it was supposed, of these influences, bitterly 
opposed both by argument and ridicule the underground road, 
which it termed : ‘‘ The hole in the ground,” and brought an action, 
claiming that the act was unconstitutional. It was claimed that 
the act was in violation of the section of the state constitution 
which prohibited cities from incurring indebtedness for other than 
city purposes, or loaning their property and credit ; that the con- 
struction of rapid transit railroads was not a city function ; and 
that the leasing of a railroad by the city to a private corporation 
would be a virtual loaning of the city’s credit. The court of 
appeals, however, in March, 1897, affirmed the constitutionality of 
the Rapid Transit Act, on the ground that railroads were as pub- 
lic in character as common highways.’ 

Though the new plan was welcomed, the requisite number of 
property owners’ consents could not be obtained. The supreme 
court again appointed commissioners, and their report was wholly 
favorable to the project and was approved by the appellate divi- 
sion, with the qualification that the contractor should give a bond 
of $15,000,000. This unexpected requirement awoke much adverse 
criticism, and gave a setback to rapid transit. Prospective bidders 
could not or did not care to give a bond of such magnitude. 

In January, 188, Mayor Van Wyck in his first message sur- 
prised the community by attacking the rapid transit commission’s 
plans, although the Tammany platform had expressly declared for 
rapid transit. His only suggestion was the improvement and ex- 


1 Sun ear} & Publishing Association va. the Mayor, etc., of the City of New 
York, 152 N. Y. 25 
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tension of the elevated railroads.' As public complaint of the 
inefficiency, slowness and discomfort of the elevated railroad lines 
had been made incessantly for years, the mayor’s suggestion carried 
little weight. The rapid transit commission had entertained pro- 
posals from the Manhattan Elevated Railroad Company, but noth- 
ing came of them. The Metropolitan Street Railway Company 
also made an offer to build the rapid transit system planned by the 
commission provided it secured the franchise for fifty years, with 
the privilege of renewal for fifty years more, and the additional 
privileges of charging ten cents on express trains and of leasing 
the galleries to gas and other companies. There was such pro- 
nounced public opposition to any such arrangement that the offer 
was withdrawn. 
CONTRACT AWARDED. 

Notwithstanding the many repulses, the rapid transit commis- 
sion stuck to its work. Power to issue bonds to the extent of 
$55,000,000 bearing not more than 34 per cent interest, to pay for 
the building of the rapid transit railroad was secured. At first the 
city administration under Mayor Van Wyck was either hostile or 
indifferent, but has gradually fallen into line. The chief objection 
was the limitation upon the city’s debt-incurring power. In 
August, 1899,Comptroller Coler suggested that the tunnel be built 
in sections. By so doing, it would not be necessary to expend 
more than $10,000,000 a year, and this amount could be taken from 
the borrowing capacity of the city without passing the limit. How- 
ever, the adoption in November, 1899, by an overwhelming major- 
ity of a constitutional amendment providing for the separation of 
the city and county debts of Greater New York, increased the 
debt-incurring capacity of the city and made rapid transit a cer- 
tainty. Later the court handed down a decision reducing the 
bond required from the tunnel contractor to $5,000,000. 

On November 15, 1899, the commissioners advertised for 
bids and on January 16, 1900, the rapid transit commission 
awarded the contract to John B. McDonald on his bid of 
$35,000,000, he to pay interest at 3} per cent on $30,000,000 worth 
of bonds (which in turn are expected to bring a premium of 
$5,000,000) and one per cent on the same amount into the sinking 
fund—a total of $1,350,000 annually for fifty-years. The city is to 
own the road and the rolling stock. At the end of the fifty-years’ 


Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, 1 (1898): 33-37. 
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lease, the city will get the railroad free of cost, the percentage 
that Mr. McDonald will pay more than assuring this result though 
the contractor has the privilege of renewal for twenty-five years 
more. The rapid transit commission preferred this arrangement 
to the other bid by Andrew Onderdonk to build the road for 
$39, 000,000, to pay of the gross receipts above $5,000,000, five per cent 
between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000 and 24 per cent additional on 
each million increase until 15 per cent was reached. 

The road will run from the City Hall under Centre and Elm 
streets, Lafayette place, Fourth and Park avenues to Forty-second 
street, thence to Broadway, under Broadway to One Hundred and 
Twenty fourth street; by viaduct to One Hundred and Thirty- 
fourth street; under Broadway and Eleventh avenue, Elwood 
street, Kingsbridge road and Riverdale avenue to the Kingsbridge 
station of the New York and Putnam Railroad. A branch will 
run from One Hundred and Third street under One Hundred and 
Fourth street, to Lenox avenue, then to One Hundred and Forty- 
second street, thence easterly under the Harlem river to One 
Hundred and Forty-ninth street and Third avenue, by viaduct 
along Westchester avenue and the Boston road to Bronx park. 
There will be a four-track system to One Hundred and Fourth 
street, two tracks to be utilized for local and two for fast express 
trains. 

The rapid transit commissioners have declared themselves in 
favor of building simultaneously with the tunnel a pipe gallery for 
the systematic placing of the multifarious pipes and wires now 
confusedly buried beneath the street surface. This feature alone, 
it is believed, would add millions of dollars to the city’s resources. 


TUNNELS. 


Several other enterprises have been started from time to 
time for the construction of tunnels between New York and 
Brooklyn, and New York and New Jersey. The oldest project 
was for a tunnel from Morton street to Fifteenth street, Jersey 
City. It was a private enterprise begun early in the eighties. An 
accident in one of the caissons, which killed a number of met, 
and faulty construction caused a suspension of work. The plans 
of the New York and New Jersey Terminal Company, incorpo- 
rated in 1891 to build a tunnel from the Delaware, Lackawanni 
and Western tunnel at Hackensack meadows to Fourteenth stree 
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and thence to the East river, are likewise at a standstill. The sur- 
veys and the borings have been completed and the company is 
trying to syndicate its bonds. 

In 1888, an application was made to the board of aldermen by 
persons representing the Long Island Railway Company for a 
franchise to build a tunnel under the East river to Forty-second 
street, thence to the Hudson River Railroad at Eleventh avenue. 
Including the Brooklyn branch about five miles of track were to be 
built. The company had obtained its charter from the legislature 
but could not proceed without the consent of the board of aldermen. 
The railroad committee demanded three per cent of the gross re- 
ceipts. While under consideration, an attempt was made to extort 
money from the promoters, and even the vice president of the 
board, Alderman Dowling, called on General Stone to ascertain 
“who to see with regard toit.”. He mentioned that sixteen alder- 
men—a majority—would vote with him and that he controlled 
their votes.' The Long Island Railway Company refused to take 
the hint and the aldermen rejected the application. 

The following year the question again came before the board 
of aldermen, certain members of which declared they had been 
offered bribes, but no details were given and the character of the 
accusers was such as to give the charges little weight. In 1890, 
the company again offered three per cent of its gross receipts, or 
$1,000,000 in cash for the franchise, but no official action was 
taken. Ever since that date the franchise has been pending 
before the city authorities, and in its present form provides for an 
underground route from Flatbush and Atlantic avenues, Brooklyn, 
to the foot of Maiden lane, New York, under this street to Broad- 
way, and under Cortlandt street to West street. No payment to 
the city is offered for the privilege.* 

The New York and Brooklyn Railroad Company was more 
successful, securing a franchise from the board of aldermen in 
1896 to construct and operate a tunnel from Ann street and Park 
Row, under private property to be acquired by the company, and 
under Nassau, William and other streets to Pier No. 23 and thence 
to the City Hall, Brooklyn. The company was required to pay 
two and one-half per cent of its gross receipts to the city, in addi- 





1 Report of Senate Committee on Cities, 1890, I: p. 550 et seg. ® Tbid., 1:558. 
* Minutes of the Council, Jan. 29, 1899, pp. 979-930. 
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tion to the regularly assessed taxes. Mayor Strong approved this 
resoiution.! 

Within the past year the anticipated success of the rapid transit 
tunnel, the opposition of Comptroller Coler to the building of ex- 
pensive bridges across the East river, and his vigorous efforts to sub- 
stitute tunnels have caused the formation of two new companies— 
the Manhattan and the Metropolis Tunnel companies. These cor- 
porations have applications before the municipal assembly for 
fifty-year franchises. The former proposes to build a tunnel begin- 
ning at Chambers street near Broadway, running westerly under 
the Hudson river to Jersey City. A resolution was introduced 
in council granting the franchise upon the sole condition that it 


pay to the city three per cent 
or so much thereof as may be, of the net profits derived from the use of any tunnel 
which it shall construct, after there shall have been first retained by the company from 
such profits a sum equal to five per cent upon the sum expended to construct such rail- 
road. ? 
The application was referred to the committee on railroads. 

The Metropolis Tunnel Railroad Company seeks a franchise for 
atunnel from Fulton and Wiiloughby streets, Brooklyn, under 
Adams street and the East river to near Oliver street, Manhattan, 


thence under private property to New Chambers street: thence to 
Broadway, the Hudson river and Jersey City. No mention of 
payment to the city was made in the application. 


BROOKLYN BRIDGE BUILT. 

The idea of a bridge over East river to facilitate rapid commu- 
nication between New York and Brooklyn found definite expres- 
sion first ina scheme of the Tweed ‘‘ring” to plunder the city. 
Tweed confessed in 1877 that in 1565 or 1869 he with others secured 
an ordinance authorizing the comptroller to issue bonds or give 
the Brooklyn Bridge Company money to the amount of $1,50 »,000, 
for which ordinance he paid about $60,000 or $65,000. According to 
its provisions, New York and Brooklyn were to pay $4,500,000, and 
the remaining $500,000 was to come from individual subscribers ; yet 
the latter would have entire control. The assumption of complete 
ownership by the two cities put an end to this scheme. 





1 Proceedings of the Bourd of Aldermen, approved by the Mayor, 1896, LXLV: 152. 

2 Minutes of the Council, June 20, 1899, pp. 907-908. 

* Ibid., July 11, 1899, pp. 39-40. 

* See report of the special committee of the board of aldermen appointed to inves- 
tigate the “ring” frauds, etc. Ducuments of the Board of Aldermen, Part II, 1877, 
Document no. VIII, pp. 127-129. 
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Since the beginning, bonds have been issued from time to time 
for the construction of the bridge and approaches, of which Brook- 
lyn’s share is $21,000,804.03 and New York's $15,332,237.37. There 
has been paid in as surplus to the two cities approximately $3,189,- 
000 in the proportion of two-thirds to Brooklyn and one-third to 
New York.’ 


BRIDGE RENTED. 


Prior to 1897, the two cities operated the bridge railroad, and 
no other lines were permitted to cross. August 28, 1897, the 
bridge trustees gave the Brooklyn Elevated Railroad Company, 
the Kings County Elevated Railway Company and each of the 
Brooklyn surface railway companies permission to use the bridge, 
in return for which the elevated railroad companies agreed to pay 
twelve and one-half cents per round trip for each car, provided, 
that if the railroads were allowed to operate their cars by their 
own power, the companies were to pay five cents per round trip 
for each car; and the surface railroads five cents per car for each 
round trip. These conditions were greatly criticised, and when 
Commissioner of Bridges, John L. Shea, succeeded the bridge trus- 
tees in 1898 under the new charter, he repudiated the proposed 
contract, and exacted new and better terms. By the new contract 
of June 23, 1898, the Brooklyn Elevated Railroad Company as- 
sumed the running of the local trains, all responsibility for their 
management, ‘and agreed to pay $250 a day for the use of the 
bridge tracks and for each car in excess of 2,500 per day the further 
sum of ten cents per round trip. When the Kings County Elevated 
Railroad Company began running its cars across the bridge, the 
Brooklyn Elevated Railroad Company was to pay two-thirds of 
$250 with the additional sum of ten cents for each car crossing the 
bridge in excess of 1,667 per day. The company further agreed 
to transport passengers across the bridge for three cents or two 
tickets for five cents; to open its books of account to the com 
missioner of bridges at all hours; and if the company had a sur- 
plus, to pay the city as follows: five per cent if over $10,000 and 
under $20,000; seven and one-half per cent if over $20,000 and 
under $40,000; ten per cent if over $40,000 and under $60,000 ; 
twelve and one-half per cent if between $60,000 and $80,000 ; 
fifteen per cent if between $80,000 and $100,000 ; twenty per cent 
a. 1 Report of the Commissioner of Bridges, 1898, p. 23. 
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if between $100,000 and $150,000; twenty-five per cent on all 
amounts exceeding $150,000. This agreement also reserved to the 
commissioner of bridges absolute control of the bridge structure 
and the right to annul the contract whenever he desired.’ 

With the eighteen trolley surface lines Commissioner Shea 
could not make a new agreement. Thus, they are operating under 
the contracts of 1897. 

The result of Commissioner Shea’s action was to save the 
city thousands of dollars. Under the first contract, according to 
estimates of the engineers, the city would have surrendered a 
valuable franchise to private corporations and in addition have 
soon suffered an annual cash loss of $558,000.2 Indeed, the gross 
profits fell from $135,587.79 in 1897 to $80,228.07 in 1898. Under 
the second contract, the services of 392 employees, whose salaries 
amounted to $402,000 a year, were dispensed with, and consider- 
ing the relatively increased payments, it is undoubtedly true that 
the new contract annually saved the city at least half a million 
dollars. 

The great advantage of the contract to the private companies 
is shown by the fact that during the latter part of 1898, 250,000 
persons crossed the bridge every day as compared with 120,000 
during 1897. For the year 1898, the Brooklyn Elevated Railroad 
Company paid the city $45,528.25 in tolls and $5,076.67 for rents of 
stations, tracks, etc. The ‘‘trolley” lines paid $50,726.70. 

Of the various, other corporations holding franchises to use the 
bridge for wires and cables, the New York Telephone Company 
paid $27,540, the Western Union Telegraph Company $1,650, the 
Gold and Stock Exchange $300, and others smaller sums, bringing 
the total amount up to $31,239.62. From real estate rents, mainly 
for vaults under the bridge, the city obtained $79,890.96. The 
entire receipts from all sources were $704,478.17, while the oper- 
ating expenditures for the same period were $514,250. 10.°* 


OTHER BRIDGE FRANCHISES. 

The franchise for the bridge to connect Delancey street in Man- 
hattan with Driggs avenue, Brooklyn, was granted by the legisla- 
ture to the East River Bridge Company in 1883. Thiscompany ex: 
ceeded the time allowed it for beginning work, and its rights 





1 Report of the Commissioner a Bridges, 1898, pp. 24-26. 
® Ibid., p. 27. ° Ibid., p. 34-35. 
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were bought on behalf of the two cities by the East River bridge 
commissioners, who were appointed under an Act passed in 1895. 
The price paid was $200,000—a payment, it was claimed, not only 
for the franchise but for the surveys made by the East River 
Bridge Company, though no actual construction work had been 
done. The bulk of the $200,000 was for the franchise, in effect a 
virtual gift of the legislature. Up to September, 1899, three and 
a half millions had been spent on the bridge. Itis probable that 
the entire cost will be upwards of ten millions. 

In the summer of 1899, the municipal assembly took steps to 
establish other bridges and voted $100,000 for preliminary surveys 
of the two new proposed bridges over the East river. The depart- 
ment of bridges in October, 1899, announced that plans for the 
Blackwell’s Island bridge had been completed and that the work 
costing $14,000,000 would be begun soon. It will extend from Sec- 
ond avenue and Sixtieth street, Manhattan, to the foot of Charles 
street, Long Island City. 

The lines of the proposed bridge are laid upon the general lines 
of a bridge, the franchise for which was obtained some years 
ago from the legislature, by a Dr. Ranney. It is now controlled 
by the Long Island Railroad Company, and the city will probably 
be compelled to pay a considerable sum for it. The franchise 
granted to Dr. Ranney expires in 1901 if the bridge is not com- 
pleted, and if the officials had waited until 1901, the franchise 
could have been secured without expense. It is claimed by the 
officials that the franchise need not be purchased, but Dr. Ranney 
has disputed this. 

The route of the other proposed bridge is from near the 
Bowery and Canal street to Pike slip, thence to the foot of Wash- 
ington street, Brooklyn, with a terminal near Flatbush avenue 
and Fulton street. Its estimated cost is $15,000,000. 

Two bridges to cross the North river have also been planned 
by private corporations, but both projects are in embryo. One is 
to cost $17,000,000 and extend from Weehawken, with a station 
on Broadway between Forty-ninth and Fifty-second streets, afford- 
ing opportunity for a number of railroads to enter New York city. 
The route of the other bridge is from Tenth avenue and Twenty- 
third street to Hoboken. 














CHAPTER VII. 


CONDUITS AND SUBWAYS. 


STEAM HEATING. 


The furnishing of steam through mains and pipes for heating, 
cooking and motive power was regarded as in the experimental 
stage in 1878, but there were numerous applications for franchises. 
On October 14. a resolution was passed by the board of alder- 
men giving permission to the New York Steam Supply Company 
to lay, for steam and water purposes only, mains and pipes under 
all the city streets, chiefly upon the condition of its furnishing 
heat at 334 per cent less than it then cost, or cost during the years 
1874-5—6-7-8, to all city public buildings and for such other city 
purposes as might be needed. This franchise was terminable at 
the pleasure of the commoncouncil. Alderman Morris unsuccess- 
fully tried to pass a resolution requiring the comptroller to sell 
the franchise at public auction for at least $500,000 and as much 
more as it would bring subject to other conditions beneficial to the 
city.! Mayor Ely vetoed the resolution, saying : 

Other privileges and franchises, which might have yielded millions of dollars 

have been granted gratuitously to favgred individuals. Iam unwilling to add to the 
number of privileges thus granted to the detriment of the public treasury. * 
On December 3, the board passed the grant again with the 
previous conditions stricken out, but provided that the terms 
should be fixed by the sinking fund commissioners.’ These 
officials required the company to furnish steam to the city build- 
ings at twenty-five per cent less than to the most favored cus 
tomer ; to pay $150,000 in all to the city ; to pay three cents per 
lineal foot of streetway occupied in each year in which the com- 
pany’s earnings exceeded ten per cent on the amount invested, and 
the next three per cent earned in the same year over ten per cent 
on the amount invested. Mayor Cooper contended in vain that 
the city ought to derive a much larger revenue. 

On December 28, 1878, the board granted to William H. 


1 Proceedings of the Bourd of Aldermen, CLI: 234-236. 
2 Ibid., 383-384. § Ibid., 527. 
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Webb, Joseph Haight, and others permission to use the streets, 
avenues and public places below Chambers street, for the purpose 
of laying mains and pipes for the transmission of hot water, air or 
steam subject to conditions decided upon by the sinking fund com- 
missioners. On January 6, 1879, Mayor Cooper vetoed this reso- 
lution, holding with the counsel to the corporation, W. C. Whit- 
ney, that the grant was invalid. The resolution was repassed by a 
two-thirds vote. 

Late in 1879, the board granted permission to the Prall Heat, 
ing and Power Company, to lay mains and pipes in the streets- 
avenues and public places for the furnishing of hot water and 
steam. The chief conditions were a bond of $50,000 to replace the 
pavements after their disturbance ; a payment of three cents for 
every lineal foot until the sum of $200,000 was reached ; and 
another payment of three per cent when the net profits of the com- 
pany should exceed ten per cent, if that amount were received 
beyond the ten per cent. Mayor Cooper, on January 3, 1880, 
vetoed this resolution also, on the ground that he did not believe 
in having the streets broken up, except under strict control ; that 
the city ought to receive a reasonable compensation for the grant.! 
On August 10, 1880, the board passed another resolution, which 
was approved by Mayor Cooper, giving the franchise on condi- 
tion that it pay the city the entire cost of replacing any street; 
that it pay the city three per cent of its gross receipts and twenty 
cents for each lineal foot of street occupied and that it furnish al] 
city public buildings with hot water and steam.’ 

Not to be dismayed by the opposition of the mayor, the board 
of aldermen on February 17, 1880, gave to the United States Heat. 
ing and Power Company the right to lay pipes in the streets and 
heat buildings, the main condition being that the company pay two 
per cent of its profits every year when the profits exceeded ten per 
cent. Only three members voted in the negative.* Again Mayor 
Cooper vetoed the resolution, because the welfare of the city was 
not duly protected, the terms vague, the conditions ineffective, 
there being no limitation upon the nominal capital of the com- 
pany.‘ But again the board passed the resolution over the 
mayor’s veto by a vote of fifteen to three. ‘‘Any friend of the 


1 Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, CLVII: 27. 
® Ibid., CLIX: 88-89. * Ibid., 390-397. * Ibid., CLVII: 521-2. 
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working man,” said Alderman Shiels, who in later years was 
indicted for bribery, ‘‘would be in favor of such a measure.” 

Having demonstrated its ability to pass with the greatest ease 
such grants over the mayor's veto, the board of aldermen, in 
June, 1880, passed the resolution granting a second franchise to 
the Prall Company by a vote of twelve to eight. The conditions 
were practically the same as those fixed by the sinking fund com- 
missioners for the former grant.' 

So complaisant had this board proved itself that the New York 
Steam Company had little difficulty in arranging another grant. 
On November 16, 1880, the aldermen gave the right to lay mains 
and pipes in all the streets for the supplying of motive power for 
heating, cooking and ‘‘other useful applications.” The company 
was required to pay three cents per lineal foot to the city until the 
amount reached $100,000.27, Mayor Cooper vetoed this resolution.’ 
But the ordinance was repassed by a two-thirds vote. 

The New York Steam Company is now the only one of its kind 
operating in New York city. According to the rate of payment 
since 1881, it will take the city several centuries to reach the maxi- 


mum figure of $100,000 per year. From October, 1881, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1899, this company paid to the city $1,845.48,‘ or an aver- 
age of about $100 per year. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FRANCHISES. 


The first electric lighting franchise was granted to the Edison 
Electric Iuminating Company on March 22, 1881, authorizing it 
to lay wires, tubes and conductors for supplying electricity in all 
the city streets. The conditions were that whenever a permit 
should be granted to open the streets a sum equal to one cent 
per lineal foot of the streets occupied should be paid to the city, 
and that all excavations should be under the direction of the com- 
missioner of public works. Mayor Grace vetoed the resolution for 
the reason that one cent per lineal foot was no adequate compen- 
sation for the valuable franchise granted. But on April 10, bya 
vote of ten to two, the board passed the resolution over the 
mayor's veto.°® 

Two days later, the aldermen empowered the Brush Electrical 

1 Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, CLVIII: 390. 

2 Ibid., CLX: 490. * Ibid., 852-857 

* Statement of the Bureau of City Revenue. 

* Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, CLXII: 40-42. 
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Illuminating Company to use the streets for electrical purposes on 
somewhat the same conditions. Mayor Grace vetoed this resolu- 
tion for the reasons given above. On May 3, 1881, the board re- 
passed the resolution by a vote of nineteen to two.’ 

At the same time, the board of aldermen granted a franchise 
to the United States Illuminating Company simply requiring the 
payment of one per cent per lineal foot of streets opened. Mayor 
Grace likewise vetoed this resolution, and with the same result, 
viz., that on May 3, the measure was made a law by a vote of 
nineteen to two.* 

For two years the aldermen rested from their labors, but on 
March 13, 1883, aroused sufficiently to pass a resolution permitting 
the New York Electric Lines Company to lay wires or other con- 
ductors of electricity in the streets. Rumors of the promise of 
money and stock to the aldermen were general, but there was no 
specific proof of bribery. The methods used in attempting to 
pass the ordinance were such as to make the charges easily 
believed. The report of the committee on ferries and franchises 
was read so hastily that nobody except those in the secret knew 
what it contained. Not even the names of the men back of the 
company were known. The alleged capital stock was $5,000,000. 
The company was to pay to the city two per cent of its gross 
receipts. Mayor Edson sent in his veto, stating that the company 
existed only on paper and that the power to tear up the streets 
ought not to be given to a company of unknown responsibility. 
The mayor's remarks made no impression and the resolution was 
passed over the veto April 10. This company, however, never 
operated for reasons given below. 


COMPANIES MULTIPLY. 


For several years, the Edison, Brush and United States Electric 
Light Companies had a practical monopoly. In 1887, six com. 
panies applied to the board of aldermen for franchises—the Water- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company, the American 
Electrical Company, the Ball Electrical Company, the Mount 
Morris Electric Light Company, the Harlem Lighting Company 
and the Northern New York Lighting Company. The matter was 
referred to the law committee and there remained for some time. 


1 Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, CLXII : 202-208. 
2 Ibid., 356. * Ibid., 204-205. 
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While these franchises were being considered, a resolution 
was introduced giving a franchise to the East River Electric Light 
Company. According to Alfred R. Conkling, a member, 

It was rushed through the board despite the protest of the minority ; we knew 

nothing about it ; and we asked to have it laid over for five days so that we could have 
time to examine the matter ; but the franchise of the East River Company was rushed 
through.? 
The company was allowed to string its wires over and under 
the streets, the idea being to arouse competition with the Brush 
and United States electric ‘‘combination.” The compensation to 
the city was one arc light for every fifty furnished to private con- 
sumers and one cent per lineal fuot of the streets occupied.* The 
fact was established by the testimony of Mr. Conkling that the 
alderman most active in passing the franchise was a stockholder 
in the company and boasted that he controlled the board of ailder- 
men.* After the East River Company obtained its franchise, it 
offered to furnish electric light for fifty cents per lamp, the rate 
before that being seventy cents. 

The ‘‘combine,” as Mr. Conkling termed it, seemed deter- 
mined to prevent the six companies from securing franchises 
until certain arrangements had been made. The newspapers 
raised the cry of ‘‘ boodle,” and the ‘‘ bosses” of the ruling political 
factions became alarmed and ordered their henchmen to explain. 
Finally, on May 31, the board granted permission by a vote of 22 
to 2 to the six companies to erect and locate poles and hang wires. 
As compensation to the city, the companies were subject to the 
same conditions as imposed upon the East River company.‘ The 
result of the admission of these companies was that prices were 
reduced to twenty-five cents a night per lamp. Neither the Water- 
house, American nor Ball Companies now operate, but their fran- 
chises are said to be still good. The Safety Electric Light and 
Power Company obtained a franchise in 1887, and the Electric 
Power Company in 1888. 

RECENT OPERATIONS. 

With the establishment and organization of the board of 
electrical control, the power of granting franchises was vested in 
that body. The United Electric Light and Power Company ob- 

1 Report of Senute Committee on Cities, 1890, 1: 476. > 

2 Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, CLXXXV: 775-777. 


8 Report of Senate Committee on Cities, 1890, 1: 478. 
* Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, CLXXXVI: 649. 
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tained a franchise in 1889. The Block Lighting and Power Com- 
pany No. 1, which was succeeded by the Manhattan Lighting 
Company, secured its franchise in 1894 ; the Fleischhauer Electric 
Light and Power Company and the West Side Electric Company, 
which have no plants and do no business, in 18%6 ; the Madison 
Square Light Company in 1894, but with the East River Electric 
Light Company was succeeded by the Manhattan Electric Light 
Company in 1896. 

As the Greater New York charter, which prevents franchises 
from being given for more than twenty-five years, was to go into 
effect January 1, 1898, there was a rush to secure franchises in 
perpetuity before that date. On the very last day of the existence 
of the board of electrical control, December 31, 1897, a number of 
franchises of the greatest importance were passed at lightning 
speed. ‘To the Greater New York Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany was given a perpetual franchise authorizing it to lay wires 
and other conductors in every street, avenue and public place in 
the city, provided that this privilege was exercised only in and 
through the subways of the Consolidated Telegraph and Electrical 
Company.' No provision whatever was made for compensation to 
the city. On thesame conditions, perpetual franchises were given 
to the Pelham Electric Light and Power Company, the Commer- 
cial Light, Heat and Power Company and the Colonial Electric 
Company.* Of these companies, only the Pelham Electric Light 
and Power Company operates. 

At present all the operating electric light companies, except- 
ing the United Electric Light and Power Company and the com- 
panies it controls—the Brush and the Ball Electrical Illuminating 
Companies—, are controlled by the New York Gas, Electric Light, 
Heat and Power Company. This company was incorporated in 
October, 1898, by the same capitalists, it is said, who control the 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company. Its present capital is 
$36,000,000. 

Since the completion of the subways none of the electric light 
companies has paid anything whatever to the city for their fran- 
chises. According to a statement made by Commissioner Kearney 
before the board of estimate and apportionment, the various electric 





1 Minutes of Meeting, Dec. 31, 1897, of the Board of Electrical Control, Including 
Annual Report for 1897, p. 1. 
* Minutes of Meeting, Dec. 31, 1897, etc., pp. 2-3. 
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light companies have divided up the city territory, and thus 
extinguished competition. 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE GRANTS. 

Franchises conveying the right to string telegraph wires along 
streets were not thought, in the years following the introduction of 
the Morse system, as sources of revenue to the city. The custom- 
ary proceeding, as in the case of the New York State’ Telegraph 
Company and the New York and Lake Erie Company, organized 
early in the fifties, was to give permission to use any avenue or 
street that the street commissioner might advise. Thus the tele- 
graph companies obtained the privilege of cumbering the streets 
with poles and wires for the mere asking, thongh some offered to 
pay $10 for every pole. Even as late as 1881, after Mayor Cooper 
had vetoed a number of measures because of inadequate compen- 
sation to the city, the board of aldermen, on December 21, of that 
year, gave to the Law Telegraph Company the right 
to use the streets within the city of New York for the purpose of constructing and lay- 
ing lines of electrical conductors underground from time to time upon, above or below 
the surface of the ground, boxes, vaults or other fixtures suitable for distribution and 
testing from time to time the wires and insulators of said lines, and for access thereto. 

Mayor Edson followed the example of his predecessors and 
vetoed grants containing no provisions beneficial to the city. And 
finally on May 2, 1883, the board of aldermen required the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company for the right to lay wires, pneumatic 
tubes and other necessary fixtures over and under the city streets, 
to pay to the city one cent per lineal foot of street opened and to 
give to each of the police and fire departments the free use of one 
wire. Aldermen O’Connor, Grant and Wells, who had opposed 
every other attempt to give away franchises, strongly but vainly 
protested. 

The board of aldermen of 1884, which for corruption has never 
been excelled, granted to the Commercial Cable Company sweep- 
ing privileges for the stringing and laying of electric wires, with- 
out restrictions. Mayor Edson vetoed this ordinance on August, 
18,* but the aldermen passed it over his veto. 

If the various companies enjoying the privilege of stringing 
wires and planting poles in streets ever paid anything to the city, 
there is no available record of the fact. And certainly since 


1 Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, XL1: 249 and 346. 
* Ibid,, CLXXV: 427-429. 
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the introduction of subways, none of those mentioned nor any 
other company operating wires, such as the American District 
Telegraph Company, the Postal Telegraph Company, the Gold and 
Stock Telegraph Company, the Holmes Electric Telegraph Com- 
pany, the Stock Quotation Telegraph Company, the Manhattan 
Fire Alarm Company, the Automatic Fire Alarm and Extinguisher 
Company, has paid anything to the city for its franchise. 

Chief among the franchises granted by the board of aldermen 
in 1881 and 1882 was that given to the Metropolitan Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. Its provisions were so sweeping and the 
compensation to the city—one cent per foot of street used—so 
paltry, that strong criticism was aroused. On November 29, 
Mayor Grace sent in a veto, the chief objection being inadequate 
compensation.' The aldermen waited a fortnight, and then, on 
December 14, 1881, passed the grant over the mayor’s veto. When 
the New York Telephone Company was organized in 1896, it took 
over all rights and franchises of the Metropolitan Company. Like 
the telegraph and electric light companies, it has paid nothing to 
the city for its franchise.’ 

ELECTRIC SUBWAYS. 

When in 1886, the first subways were ordered to be con- 
structed under the law constituting the board of electrical sub- 
ways and compelling the companies whose wires were put under- 
ground to pay the commission’s expense and the construction of 
the subway, there was a fierce competition on the part of various 
companies. The hoard of electrical control finally gave the fran- 
chise to the Consolidated Electrical and Telegraph Subway Com- 
pany, thus, as was remarked, ‘‘conferring on a corporation 
practically of its own creation such exclusive privileges as the 
legislature itself is prohibited from conferring by constitutional 
prohibition.” The conditions of the franchise provided that all 
over ten per cent of the net earnings was to be paid to the city. 

This franchise constituted such a great monopoly that the 
most persistent efforts were made to overthrow the action of the 
board of electrical control. The New York Underground Telegraph 
Company, which owned the local rights and patents of the North 
American Underground Telegraph and Electrical Company, claim- 
ing that they held a permit to open the streets upon payment of 


1 Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen, CLXILV: 784-8. 
* Statement of the Bureau of City Revenue. 
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g one cent a lineal foot granted by;Hubert O. Thompson when com- 


missioner of public works in 1883, tried to open the streets, but wane 
: one of the officials was arrested. The New York Electric Lines nisl 
é Company applied in vain for a permit to open the streets, and then — 
; sought to enjoin the subway commissioners but was defeated. f 
f The Western Uhion Telegraph Company resisted the official oh 
declaration that it must place its wires in the conduits of the Con- diate 
solidated Telegraph and Electrical Subway Company and lates 
declared that the bill creating the commission distinctly prohibited and | 
the granting of any exclusive franchises. The dispute was settled and | 
finally by the Western Union Telegraph Company and the _v 
Metropolitan Telephone Company securing control of the Con- For : 
solidated Telegraph and Electrical Subway Company. The Amer- “ 
ican Bell Telephone Company through its local representative, the “ 
New York Telephone Company, owned sixty per cent and the West- ' 
j ern Union Telegraph Company forty per cent of the stock of the comy 
Metropolitan Telephone and Telegraph Co. The latter and the subw 
Western Union Telegraph Company agreed to bear the expense of 6.28 
the conduits and receive the bonds of the construction company in henc 
return. remo 
CITY DEPRIVED OF REVENUE. j 
With the completion of the subways every company using Teley 
electrical wires had to place them in the conduits of the Consoli- for u 
dated Telegraph and Electrical Subway Company. All payments and 
these companies were to make to the city for the stringing or laying servi 
Ds of wires totally ceased, and all were forced to pay tribute to this actus 
E company, which, in turn, as will be shown, has paid absolutely by di 
f nothing to the city for the enormously valuable privileges it enjoys. 
Yet, at a meeting of the board of electrical control on December ( 
\ 10, 1890, in Mayor Grant’s office, a resolution was passed that foun 
thereafter the rate to be paid the company for trunk line ducts Metr 
was to be as follows : 3-inch duct, $900 per mile per annum ; 24- thev 
inch duct, $800 ; 2-inch duct, $700. This resolution still holds. franc 
When it was found that it was dangerous to operate high and abus: 
low tension wires in the same conduits, the Empire Subway Com- body 
pany was organized on May 15, 1591, as an offshoot to the parent . 


company, to use the low tension system. The electric light com- 
panies operating the high tension circuits continued using the 
conduits of the Consolidated Telegraph and Electrical Subway 
Company, while the low tension electric and other companies 
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transferred their wires to the Empire conduits. At this time a 
new agreement was made with the commissioners of subways by 
which the company could increase its capital stock at any time. 

Here was a monopoly of the largest proportions, created by a 
few men meeting in secret. No one knows, except those imme- 
diately interested, what profits have been made. According to the 
latest available report of the department of buildings, lighting 
and supplies, there were operated in the Boroughs of Manhattan 
and the Bronx 74,883.34 miles of electrical conductors in sub- 
ways, divided as follows: 


For telephone and telegraph service.............. 71,851.65 miles. 
electric light and power service.............. 981.24 ‘“ 
“ Edison lighting service...................... 390. 4 
“ fire department service.............s0...00. 923. 4 


The figures include the power ducts used by the street railway 
companies, but they give an idea of the huge business done by the 
subway companies. The nominal profits have never risen above 
6.28 per cent,' although believed to be much greater in reality; 
hence the city’s prospective payment of all over ten per cent is as 
remote as ever. 

As a result of the practical monopoly held by the Metropolitan 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, it suddenly raised its rates 
for unlimited service from $125 and $150 a years to $240 a year, 
and all New York city had to pay them or do without telephone 
service. In some years the net profits roseto 145 per cent on the 
actual cash capital, excluding from computation the capital added 
by dividends not distributed. * 


STREET RAILWAYS LAY CONDUITS. 

Quite recently, the companies using electrical subways have 
found a means of relief from the monopoly in the newly-laid 
Metropolitan conduits. The framers of the new charter thought 
they had put it beyond the power of any company to secure a 
franchise in perpetuity, and had prevented a repetition of past 
abuses by providing stringent regulations, by balancing one official 
body against another, by calling for full returns to thecity, and by 
preventing secrecy and haste. But the commission's efforts have 
not been as effective as desired, as shown by the laying of the 
Metropolitan Street Railway’s conduits. 





1 Statement of the Bureau of City Revenue. 
* Argument of Simon Sterne before the Senate Committee on Cities, February 
Sand 19, 1895, p. 6. 
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The Metropolitan Street Railway Company had tried with un. 
usual success underground electricity on some of its routes, and 
was anxious to equip all its lines. Obtaining the necessary official 
permission, work was started on the Broadway subway in the fall 
of 1898. The large number of ducts aroused public discussion.' 
No one believed that the company needed all of them for its 
electric power. When in 1898, the New York Gas and Electric 
Light, Heat and Power Company was incorporated, not a 
few observers linked it at once with the extremely large number 
of ducts being laid by the Metropolitan Street Railway Company. 
And despite official denials, it was found that the capitalists in the 
Metropolitan company held a controlling interest in the New York 
company. 

Although the city authorities took no action, some of the 
interests affected began suit in the supreme court on June 29, 1899, 
in the name of Wm. H. Rieger, against the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Company, the commissioner of highways and the com- 
missioner of buildings, lighting and supplies to prevent the Metro- 
politan company from using electricity for any purpose other than 
that of operating its cars. Colonel James, chief of plaintiff's 
counsel, stated : 

The plaintiff in this action believes that by action of the defendant great loss will 
accrue to the city, and incidentally to himself and every taxpayer. We are reliably 
informed that responsible parties are willing to form a corporation which will pay the 
city $500,000 a year for the very privileges which the Metroplitan Street Railway Com. 
pany is usurping, or preparing to usurp for nothing.? 

Lately it is rumored that some of the conduits are to be used 
by the People’s Telephone corporation, a consolidation of the 
American Telephone, Telegraph and Cable Company and the 
Knickerbocker Telephone Company. For a considerable time this 
company, which was organized to fight the existing telephone 
monopoly, could not obtain a permit to lay wires in the city sub- 
ways from the commissioner of public buildings, lighting and sup- 
plies. Suddenly in November, 1899, this official approved the 
applications. As the company is partly controlled by the principal 





1 [t is alleged that on the Fourth avenue line alone, the Metropolitan Street Rail- 
way Company has laid eighty-five pipes or ducts for the transmission of electricity, 
when not more than twenty could possibly be used to run the cars from one end of the 
line to the other on half a minute headway. Thirty six conduits have been laid along- 
side its tracks in upper First avenue, though only four are to be used in operating and 
lighting cars. The Third Avenue Company has followed a similar plan. 


® One newspaper valued this franchise at $100,000,000. 
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owners of the Metropolitan Street Railway Company, it will very 
likely use the latter’s conduits. 

The new telephone company hasa capital stock of $60,000,000. 
It promises full telephone service for $100 a year, and limited ser- 
vice for $30 as against the existing monopoly’s charge of $90. 


The Tubular Dispatch Company—the only one operating a 
system of pneumatic tubes in New York city—is working under 
an old charter obtained from the legislature in 1874. Nothing was 
done until 1897 when arrangements were made with the Federal 
authorities to transmit mail matter between certain stations. In 
order to lay tubes, the consent of General Collis, commissioner 
of public works, had to be obtained, and he stipulated that the 
company pay to the city one per cent the first year, one and one- 
half per cent the next year and two per cent on its gross receipts 
for the balance of the time its franchise was used. At present the 
company has 4.3 miles of double tube used exclusively to transmit 
mail matter. There is a line between the Produce Exchange, the 
General Post Office, Madison Square to Station X and Forty-second 
street. By this system a package of 300 or 400 letters can be sent 
from the General Post Office to Madison Square in three or four 
minutes. This company controls the New York Mail and Trans- 
portation Company which operates a pneumatic tube system across 
the Brooklyn Bridge and which pays $1,000 a year for the fran- 
chise. For the use of the tubes the government pays a specific 
rent— $148,500 a year to the Tubular Dispatch Company and $14,- 
000 to the Brooklyn line. Up to February 1, 1899, the Tubular 
Dispatch Company paid to the city $928 as the percentage on its 
franchise.’ 


The Manhattan Refrigerating Company is a concern that sup- 
plies cold air to the West Washington Market for refrigerating 
purposes by means of underground pipes. According to its agree- 
ment with the comptroller on May 23, 1898, it pays five per cent 
of its gross receipts to the city. From October, 1898, to October, 
1899, it paid $415.? 


2 [bid. 





? Statement of the Bureau of City Revenue. 








CHAPTER VIII. 
A CENTURY OF FRANCHISE HISTORY. 


By Mito Roy MALTBIE. 


Whatever may be our opinion of public control, ownership or 
operation of public franchises, the preceding chapters throw con- 
siderable light upon certain phases of the problem and establish 
certain facts which it may be well to emphasize. 


THE TREND OF THE CENTURY. 


Municipalization is not a new fad. In colonial times and even 
in the early part of the present century, the wisdom of this policy 
was unquestioned. The communal spirit, a prominent factor in 
European municipal economy, emigrated with the sturdy burghers 
to the new world. There it grew in strength, for New Amster- 
dam was a commercial and an industrial, as well as a political en- 
tity, and business came naturally to be associated with politics, 
owing to this two-fold character of the town. Thus not only fer- 
ries, wharves, markets and water works were municipal enter- 
prises, but the borough authorities owned considerable land, and 
received rents from rivers, creeks, fishing and hunting rights. 
For that day, this sphere of activity was very broad and compre- 
hensive; it embraced a very large portion of the town’s commercial 
and industrial life. 

During the last one hundred years, many functions have been 
lopped off. The present municipality owns comparatively little 
real estate that is not used directly for governmental purposes. 
The receipts from fishing and hunting rights are no longer a factor 
in municipal finance. The markets play no such important part 
in the present economy as they did in colonial times, when the 
borough practically had a monopoly. Further, the wonderful 
development and increasing complexity of industrial life have added 
little to what may be termed the industrial functions. To be sure, 
docks, ferries and water-works are still owned by the city, and an 
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infinitely larger revenue is derived therefrom;than a century ago. 
But pass in review every line of activity; contrast what the city is 
now doing with what it did a century ago; consider the many ave- 
nues of industry in which the city has not passed the stage of public 
control. The conclusion is inevitable that municipal activity has 
wonderfully increased in absolute amount, but declined relatively. 
While the city has been adding a few entirely new functions and 
extending others, the individual has multiplied, diversified his 
activity many fold. And certainly the communal spirit is not as 
strong as a century ago, although within the last decade, it has 
grown rapidly. If, therefore, we adopt municipalization in this or 
that line, we are not blazing a new path through a‘trackless forest, 
but simply reopening a roadway which for some decades has been 
little used. 


It is owing to this decline of the communal spirit that the 
franchise question became so important. If the policy which 
dominated municipal economy in colonial times had not been 
departed from, franchises for street railways, lighting systems— 
gas and electric—, conduits and subways of various kinds would 


have been retained by the city, and very few grants would ever 
have come up for settlement. 


WHAT AUTHORITY SHOULD GRANT FRANCHISES ? 


The granting of franchises was considered at the very first a 
local function, to be exercised by the council. The mayor was 
given later the veto power, which might be overridden by a bare 
majority or a two-thirds vote. This practice was followed until 
about the middle of the century, when it became unendurable. 
The councilmen, at first fairly honest although inefficient and 
careless of the public interests, grew to be corrupt, asking and 
receiving bribes for their votes. The welfare of the community 
was utterly disregarded in the scramble for personal aggrandize- 
ment and wealth. General distrust of the local authorities and 
appeals to the state legislature for relief resulted. An act was 
passed transferring the power to lease ferries to the commissioner 
of the sinking fund (p. 79). This gave so much general satisfac- 
tion that no change has since been made, except to confer the 
power upon the board of estimate and apportionment, which now 
grants all ferry franchises. 

In the case of street railway franchises, the legislature went 
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still further. The same grand jury that investigated and made 
known the disgusting corruption connected with the granting of 
ferry franchises, showed the same to be true of street railway 
grants. Public anger soon reached a white heat, for while ferry 
franchises would be resold in a few years, railroad grants were in 
perpetuity and the injury was largely irreparable. Appeal was 
made to the legislature for relief, and in 1854 an act was passed 
making it necessary to secure the consent of a majority of the 
property owners upon the street where a road was to be con- 
structed (p. 118). The remedy was not effective. The council 
continued to grant franchises irrespective of the interests of the 
community. 

In 1860, the governor suggested that the council be deprived 
of all power as to grants, and the citizens of New York were so 
eager to catch at the merest straw that hardly a voice was raised 
in protest against this invasion of home rule. The legislature had 
power to grant franchises and had exercised it to some extent for 
several years with not very satisfactory resuits, which fact should 
have warned New Yorkers that little improvement need be 
expected. But evils that they knew not of seemed less dangerous 
than those then present. The bill became a law and the railroad 
promoters and lobbyists transferred their headquarters to Albany 
(p. 122). Conditions soon became worse than ever. The legislature 
proved to be as corrupt, if not more, and even less considerate of 
the interests of the city than the council. 

Then the constitutional convention of 1874 tried its hand and 
limited the power of the legislature, requiring the consent of the 
local authorities as well as the property-owners (p. 134). This 
prevented the passage of almost all franchises. But power was 
restored to the council in 1884 (p. 139). Still no positive relief, even 
though aldermen were tried and convicted. Then came the 
Cantor Act of 1886, requiring the sale of street railway franchises 
at auction, the minimum compensation being three per cent of 
gross receipts for the first five years and five per cent thereafter 
(p. 149). This law was evaded in many ways so that the council 
. still had considerable power, but it improved matters somewhat. 

The present charter empowers the municipal assembly to grant 
franchises, but requires that the ordinance be referred to the board 
of estimate and apportionment, whose approval must be secured. 
Even then a three-fourths vote of all members of each house is 
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necessary, and if the mayor vetoes the grant, five-sixths must vote 
to pass it over his veto. Thus the board of estimate and appor- 
tionment has great negative influence, as also does a small minor- 
ity in one chamber. The object evidently was to restrict the 
power of local authorities rather than extend it. The aim was 
negative rather than positive good.’ 

Similar experience was had in the case of other franchises. 
The legislature never took from the council its power to grant 
gas franchises, but it regulated the price and in other ways 
indirectly curtailed its authority. In the case of franchises to lay 
electric conduits and other subways, the council has also lost 
much of its prestige, principally by transfer of authority to other 
local bodies, as in establishment of the board of electrical control 
in 1887 (p. 189), and the rapid transit commission in 1875 (p. 168) 
and 1891 (p. 173).* 

The conclusion from experience is that the municipal council 
is incompetent, that the legislature is equally incompetent, and 
that legislative bodies in general are not the proper authorities to 
grant franchises. It is to be noted, however, that the mayor and 
governor have almost invariably shown a greater appreciation of 
the public welfare than the council and the legislature. The best 
authority is one composed of high administrative officials. 


METHODS OF GRANTING FRANCHISES. 


The experience of New York city also leads to rather definite 
conclusions as to methods of granting franchises. In every 
instance, the plan first adopted was entire freedom of council. 
Usually an application was made by a corporation or individuals 
for a certain franchise, which sometimes contained an offer of 
compensation and occasionally specified other conditions. This 
application was then referred to a committee, reported upon and 
passed or laid aside as the council chose. Rarely, if ever, were 
other offers invited or the best terms that could have been secured 
accepted. The whole question came to be settled finally by the 
amount of money or political influence that could be brought to 
bear, and the ring or company that had the largest wallet or 





? These provisions of the Greater New York charter apply to all franchises, not 
merely to street railways. 

* Since the above was written the power of the rapid transit commission has 
been increased to embrace Greater New York, thus depriving the municipal assem! ly 
of all power over underground railroads. 
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“pull” secured the grant. An ordinance was hurried through 
secretly or interred in committee as seemed best, there being 
practically no regulations providing for publicity, careful con. 
sideration and fair treatment. The results were most disastrous 
to public interests. 

~ Hirst, in the case of ferries and wharves, and afterwards in 
the case of street railways, the plan of disposing of franchises at 
auction sale was tried, a minimum price being fixed, below which 
no offer would be accepted. In the case of ferries, this has 
worked very successfully, and moderately so in the case of street 
railways. The auction plan has certain advantages which make 
it well adapted to some franchises and certain disadvantages 
which make it poorly adapted to others. In the first place. the 
values of ferry rights have become well known, and the board 
of estimate and apportionment can quite accurately determine, 
therefore, what ought. to be the ‘‘upset price.” By so doing, it 
frustrates any combination to defraud the city by means of an 
agreement not to bid more than a nominal sum, The operation of 
ferries, further, calls for a comparatively inexpensive plant. One 
needs simply to own, equip and operate boats, which are easily dis- 
posed of, being marketable commodities. The advantages of com- 
bination are not very great. There are always a number of pur- 
chasers ready to bid, if the price is low ; and with the exception of 
business ability most of them are nearly upon an equality. To 
such conditions, the granting of franchises by auction sale is very 
well suited. 

Street railways are quite different. The value of a fran- 
chise depends very largely upon the connections the line makes 
with other lines. A franchise for a suburban line is of little 
value to a company which does not have access to the heart of 
the city, and its operation as a purely independent line may mean 
an actual loss. But when run as a feeder, landing passengers in 
the business districts, its operation becomes more profitable and 
may even turn a deficit into a considerable surplus. Such condi- 
tions which exist to a greater or less degree, no matter where the 
prospective line may be located, limit very greatly the number of 
bidders and usually give one a large advantage over all the others. 
Thus when a franchise is put up for auction, the city is able to 
secure little more than the second best bidder is willing to give, un- 
less the rivalry is so keen that the bids pass all reasonable bounds, 
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ashas been the case in a few instances (p. 155). Then a company 
may bid an exorbitant price merely for the purpose of shutting out a 
rival, perhaps intending not to construct the road until traffic has 
30 increased as to make its operation profitable even under the ex- 
acting conditions. When competition has been eliminated by con- 
solidation until there is practically only one corporation, as is now 
the case in the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, the sale of 
franchises to the highest bidder becomes a farce. The city is then 
forced to make the best terms possible with the single company, 
and unless considerable power of control has been reserved, the 
public is at the mercy of the corporation and must depend upon 
its good nature for fair treatment 

These conditions are due, further, not to temporary or local 
causes but to the nature of the enterprise. A considerable plant 
and equipment is required which cannot be easily disposed of, 
transferred to other localities or put to other uses. The advan- 
tages of consolidation, of operation of many miles of road under 
one system are many and important. The cost of production de- 
creases as the size of the system increases. The passenger finds 
fares cheaper, transfers more general and passage less frequently 
broken. 

Another reason why disposal of franchises by auction has 
not and can not be applied to some franchises, is that they 
are not exclusive. Wharf and ferry franchises, for example, 
convey to the owners the exclusive right to use the wharves ; and 
as the supply of such rights is very limited, the franchises become 
very valuable. The same is largely true of street railways, but 
other considerations limit the success of sale to the highest bidder, 
as just seen. But in the case of gas works and mains, electric 
lighting, steam heating, telegraph, telephone and various other 
conduits, the laying of one does not exclude by nature the laying 
of several others in the samestreet. If, however, the grant should 
be made exclusive, so that no other company of a like character 
could be given the right to lay mains in a given street, then the 
franchise might be auctioned off with some degree of success, 
especially if the grant were perpetual. But not until and only 
when, either by nature or law, the right becomes exclusive to such 
adegree as to make it of considerable value, will disposal of fran- 
chises by auction be more advantageous than an agreement 
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arranged by private corporations and honest, efficient public 
officials 

It is undoubtedly in recognition of these principles that the 
Greater New York charter did not require sale to the highest 
bidder in every case, but left the matter to the local authorities, 
imposing many restrictions as to methods of procedure in order to 
prevent haste, and to secure publicity, careful consideration and 
wise action. The wisdom of these provisions has never been 
questioned. 


FRANCHISES SECURED BY BRIBERY. 


The criticism of the systems thus far tried are not due so 
much to faults of the system as to the dishonesty and inefficiency 
of the officials who executed the law. It would have been an 
easy matter to have conserved public welfare, if only conscientious 
men of ability had been elected. The preceding pages reek with 
instance upon instance of corruption and robbery of the city, but 
the half has not been told. If only the evidence had been pre- 
sented which is to be found in court records and proceedings of 
legislative investigations, to say nothing of well-substantiated 
reports and the vast Augean stables closed to public eyes, the 
reader would rebel and throw aside the nauseating narrative. 
Indeed, one is almost convinced that hardly a single franchise in 
New York city, with the exception possibly of many wharf and 
ferry privileges, has been granted without corrupt means. This 
leads one to ponder well whether the claim may not be true, 
which is made by ardent supporters of municipalization, that 
private control of franchises almost surely leads to corruption, 
and that with all our official corruption and dishonesty, conditions 
would not have been and would not be as bad, if municipal owner- 
ship were adopted, as under private ownership. 

The question has an economic as well as a moral aspect. 
Whatever sums of money were spent in bribing aldermen and in 
granting franchises by other dishonest means, sooner or later were 
paid by the citizens. They were either capitalized or paid out of 
earnings, and in either case prices were fixed at a point which 
produced a satisfactory profit, after deducting money invested in 
persuading the representatives of the people to give away their 
birthright. Every citizen has been paying the cost, not only 
through loss of revenue to the city from valuable privileges given 
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away, but through payments to the city officials for giving away 
the very rights the citizens wished preserved. 


COMPENSATION TO CITY INADEQUATE. 


After reading the preceding chapters, who can deny that with 
the exception of wharves and ferries, the city does not receive an 
adequate return for the rights it has conferred upon private corpora- 
tions ? Note the many instances in which far better offers were 
made than finally accepted, the companies formed to speculate 
in franchises, and the large bribes offered. Contrast the receipts 
from enterprises which are run by the city—docks, ferries, 
water works—with those from franchises in private hands. Mark 
the dividends that are annually distributed by the various cor- 
porations, and remember that whereas the returns upon the capital 
actually invested are never less than the nominal dividends, 
they may be much larger owing to the great amount of watered 
stock. Study the instances in which franchises have been parted 
with for nothing and then, being wanted by the city, have been 
bought back only after paying a considerable sum. Compare the 
capitalized value of the payments made to the city with the value 
of the franchises as just assessed by the state board of tax commis. 
sioners. Take the street railroads which pay more than other un- 
dertakings, except wharves and ferries. During 189, the city 
received $318,938.44 (p.163) not including taxes. Suppose this were 
capitalized; on a three per cent basis, its value would be only $10,- 
600,000; on a one per cent basis, $32,000,000. But the state board 
has estimated the franchise value at over $135,000,000, and if the 
board has erred in any direction, it has placed the value much too 
low, certainly considerably below the market value. 

Just recently, when the Third Avenue Railroad Company was 
on the verge of bankruptcy, a prominent official called attention to 
the fact that an extremely valuable franchise was owned by the 
company and that it would become more valuable without any 
effort upon its part, simply by the increase in population along the 
route. Yet prior to the enactment of the Ford Bill for the taxation 
of franchises, the Third Avenue Company paid taxes on only $2,- 
174,750, and the compensation to the city for this valuable fran- 
chise was not one penny in 1899, the company resisting payment 
of the small license of $20 per car per annum (p. 162 and note on p. 
159). The state board values the franchise at over $19,000,000. 
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The compensation received by the city has always been very 
small. When the first franchises were granted, very few thought 
them the source of great wealth, and practically no compensation 
was exacted. A few far-sighted persons endeavored to persuade 
the council not to sell its birthright for a mess of pottage. What 
may be pardoned as ignorance and stupidity at first, came to be 
criminal negligence and downright robbery. The mayor repeat- 
edly vetoed grants on the ground that franchises could be sold for 
large sums. A few members of the council time and time again 
voiced this fact, and offers of large compensation were frequently 
made by reponsible persons. The aldermen turned a deaf ear. 

Further, the grants were so drawn as to permit evasion, and 
provisions that seemed to protect public interests proved to be 
worthless. Witness the history of gas franchises, the fact that 
only two companies have paid anything to the city, and one since 
1884 a paltry sum of less than $15,000 per year (pp. 96, 97, 104). 
Witness also the evasion in the case of electric conduits and subways 
(p- 190). Even street railways, which alone of all franchises, except 
docks and ferries, pay any considerable sum, really contribute very 
little compared with the value of the privilege granted and the in- 
tent of the grantors(p.170). This points decidedly to one conclu- 
sion, viz., that franchises should be drawn not by the attorneys 
of the corporations, but by the city officials, who though harmless 
as doves should be wiser than serpents. 


FORM OF COMPENSATION. 


As to the basis of compensation, New York’s experience also 
points to certain conclusions. In most instances, payments have 
been in the form of percentages on gross receipts (pp. 104, 162, 
163, 170, 177, 193), which are economically unsound, but which have 
proved to be much more practicable than a percentage of net pro- 
ceeds, as evasion is easy.' Car licenses have been tried and made 
to produce considerable revenue (pp. 162, 163, 179); but when the 
charge is high, there is a temptation to use as few cars as possible, 
thus impairing the service. In some instances, a fixed charge per 
foot of mains or conduits has been adopted (pp. 99, 182, 185, 190), 
and might have been made to produce considerable revenue if the 
charge had not been insignificant. Indeed, wherever something 


1 The latter seems to work fairly well in the case of the Brooklyn Bridge lease, 
owing to the power to inspect books at any time (p. 179). 
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tangible is adopted as a basis, it serves fairly well. The returns 
cannot be easily tampered with. But theoretically a just basis of 
such a nature can seldom be found. There is very little relation 
between franchise values and the number of cars or miles of mains, 
for example. 

There are also a few instances where all profits above a certain 
percentage were to go to the city (pp. 96-8), but for reasons easily un- 
derstood nothing has ever been paid. Unless very strict control is 
maintained and avery extensive power of investigation exists, 
such provisions are useless. Indirectly, some compensation has 
been secured by requiring the street railway companies to pave a 
portion of the streets through which they run (p.158), and the failure 
to secure more is due to poorly framed grants rather than to the 
unscientific character of the principle. The chief objection to this 
plan is that pavements are sometimes neglected, and it is difficult 
to tell whether the companies are really paying much or little, as 
the facts are all in their control. 

Attempts have been made to force the corporations to share 
their profits with the users by limiting prices. This plan is entirely 
different in theory from those above mentioned, for they benefit 
the taxpayer principally, while the latter helps the consumer only. 
From point of experience, it has been only moderately successful, 
the difficulty being that sufficient power was not conferred to 
ascertain what would be a reasonable charge. Indeed, results 
along this line must be unsatisfactory until officials have greatly 
increased powers, for cost of production grows less and less, and 
maximum limits must be lowered accordingly. Appeal to the 
courts has not proved a satisfactory solution, for they are very 
generous towards private interests, and the knowledge at their 
command is very limited. No doubt the reduction of the price of 
gas by the legislature has been beneficial, but it is a method of 
control far from ideal. 

The plan of requiring a reduction in price where profits have 
reached a given percentage (p. 98), although similar in purpose, 
has few of the advantages and all of the disadvantages of preced- 
ing methods. It requires strict public control to prevent evasion 
and deception. Where the plan has been tried, nothing has ever 
reached the consumer. 

Thus, experience seems to favor either a fixed compensation, 
as in the case of wharves and ferries, or a percentage of gross 
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receipts. In most cases the latter will be found preferable from 
the nature of the enterprise. 


DURATION OF FRANCHISES. 


Upon this phase the experience of ‘New York is such as to 
throw little light. Perpetual or long-term franchises have been 
the almost invariable rule, except in case of wharves and fer. 
ries. Here short-term franchises have proved far superior, and 
the tendency in the case of all others is to limit the period to 
twenty-five years, as provided by the present charter. The objec- 
tions to grants for long terms are probably well founded, but there 
has been little opportunity to contrast one system with the other, 
However, it is well established that perpetual grants are entirely 
unwise, and that the character of the industry determines very 
largely whether the period shall be ten, twenty-five or fifty years. 
The shorter the period, the easier municipalization is made. 


FRANCHISE MONOPOLIES. 

Few exclusive franchises have been granted, 7. e., grants that 
are exclusive by law rather than by nature. The right to operate 
a street railroad upon a certain street may not be legally monopo- 
listic, but tends to become exclusive naturally. As far as our 
experience goes, exclusive grants do not seem desirable, but the 
question is becoming less and less practical, owing to the combina- 
tion of the various companies. The public service industries 
appear to be drifting inevitably into virtual monopolies. 
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POWER OF REGULATION. 


Besides the methods above specified, the city has considerable 
power of regulation, which may be exercised in two ways: Condi- 
tions may be inserted in the grants, or ordinances may be passed 
after the franchise has been awarded. In the former case, there 
is almost no limit to the power of the municipality. It can require 
the grantee to do almost anything, except of course what is impos- 
sible or contrary to law. In the latter, the municipality can exact 
only requirements which have been authorized by law, and these 
powers are rather strictly construed. In neither instance 
have the authorities been very severe. The franchise conditions 
have been very lenient and often not enforced. The police regula- 
tions have not weighed very heavily, and the courts have been 
careful not to permit great severity. 
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The most common ordinances relate to speed of locomotion, 
stoppage, grades, heating of cars, cleanliness, form of rails, removal 
of snow, testing of meters, quality of gas and electricity, open- 
ing and replacing of streets, location of conduits, stringing of 
wires and hours of service. These have very well fulfilled their 
purpose, but experience has shown that if the company is deter- 
mined to resist, it is very difficult to enforce better service. The 
power is so great, however, that it is very easy to levy blackmail, 
and instances are not rare where a corporation has been placed at 
the mercy of the party in power. 

The city’s power to examine the financial operations of the 
companies is very small, practically nothing. It is in this direc- 
tion that great advance is needed, especially since the continued 
combination of corporations renders public control of some sort 
more and more necessary. The feeling that the public has not been 
fairly treated and that too many and too valuable rights and exemp. 
tions have been granted to private corporations without adequate 
return or control, caused the enactment of the Ford Bill for the 
taxation of franchises.’ Heretofore. only the tangible property 
had been assessed and that at a very low figure. The act provided 
for the assessment and taxation of the franchise as real estate. 
As a result, Greater New York will probably see something like 
$150,000,000 or $200,000,000 added to its assessed valuation. 
Whether the franchise corporations should be exempted from tax- 
ation partially or wholly and better service given or lower charges 
fixed, is a question of policy to be determined by the city. But 
until it isshown that the profits which accrue from tax exemption 
go to the user or the city, there is no possible excuse for the grant- 
ing of such valuable favors. In other words, the burden of proof 
lies upon the corporations to show that they deserve exemption 
from burdens that rest upon other undertakings. They must at 
least open their books and show whether they have been making 
abnormal profits upon the capital actually invested. They must 
submit to stringent public control. 

ELIMINATION OF COMPETITION. 

The elimination of competition not only renders it more and 
more difficult to enforce proper control but makes control of some 
sort more and more necessary. It becomes particularly important, 





TA full discussion of this measure will be found in the June, 1899, issue of 
MunicipaL AFrratrs, by Mr. John De Witt Warner. 
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therefore, to call attention to the monopolistic tendency of public 
franchises. The process followed has been very much the same 
in every line. First, there was competition more or less severe. 
Then came combination, division of territory or a working agree- 
ment. This period came to an end either through the formation 
of a new company, because of the large profits made, or the break- 
ing of agreements because of internal dissatisfaction. Strenuous 
competition—rate wars—followed, which ended in combination or 
agreements, and finally after one or two complete revolutions of 
the wheel, all interests merged into one gigantic corporation. In 
the case of electric subways this was accomplished some time ago, 
in electric lighting a few months since, and in street railways dur- 
ing the present month—March. But it has gone still further, for 
the same persons that control the street railways, control the elec- 
trical supply, the conduits and most of the gas supply. 

This means the elimination not only of active but of potential 
competition. When these enterprises were in their infancy, the 
amount of capital each needed was’small, and it was comparatively 
easy for a new company to be organized and to begin operation. 
Thus if the company or companies became too grasping, made 
money too rapidly, or did not treat their customers properly, a new 
plant could quickly be set going. This fear of future competition 
undoubtedly acted as a restraining influence. 

Conditions have changed. Combination and _ consolida- 
tion have made it increasingly difficult and well-nigh impossible 
for a new competing corporation to be formed. The enormous 
amount of capital required can hardly be secured for an enterprise 
when success is so uncertain. Many rights and privileges are 
already beyond reach. The existing company has years of experi- 
ence, a trained staff, a long list of customers and a large reserve 
fund from which to draw in case of cut-throat competition. Com- 
petition is becoming less and less a factor; the possibility of 
establishing monopoly prices more and more a reality. 

Something must take the place of competition. Possibly the 
one all-powerful corporation will be dominated by altruistic 
motives and consider public welfare rather than personal wealth, 
but the evidence is not sufficiently convincing The two courses 
that alone seem open are: Government — municipal, state or 
national—control, or government operation, with perhaps an oc- 
casional makeshift in the form of government ownership and 
private operation. 





MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP OF DOCKS IN NEW YORK.! 
By Brrp 8. Couer. 


It has been stated that there is no question pending before the public to-day which - 
concerns more vitally the commercial supremacy of the city of New Yorkthan municipal 
ownership of docks. In order to prove this, one should be able to establish with reason- 
able certainty the following premises : First; municipal ownership of the city’s docks is 
more advantageous to commerce than either private ownership or a mixed system of 
private and public ownership. Secondly; municipal ownership of docks, apart from the 
indirect advantages obtainable by private commercial interests, is also a profitable busi- 
ness undertaking for the city as a municipal corporation—in other words, such municipal 
ownership not only involves no financial burden upon the taxpayers, but actually tends 
to lighten such burdens, Thirdly: In view of the effect of constitutional restrictions 
upon the future debt-incurring capacity of the city, such complete municipal owner- 
ship cannot be obtained within a reasonable time without a radical change in either our 
constitutional or statutory law. 


ADVANTAGES OF MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 


As to the first of these proposions, ¢. ¢., the commercial advantages of municipal 
ownership of docks, The shipping interests of this city may be divided into the three 
following classes: those owning dock facilities, those obliged to lease them, and the 
interests which, while not leasing docks for fixed periods nevertheless have occasion 
from day to day to obtain dock and wharfage facilities for ordinary purposes of river 
and coastwise traffic. The last two classes will be found practically unanimous in favor 
of municipal ownership ; because cheaper rentals and better facilities can be obtained 
thereby. In the case of the first class where the question is complicated by the profits 
obtainable through private ownership of docks, opinions will doubtless differ. 

At present about one-third in value of the entire ‘water front of Manhattan Island 
isin the hands of private owners, The figures of the department of taxes and assess- 
ments show that private individuals or corporations own water front property valued 
at $18,631,130 ; while such property owned by the city is similarly valued at $38,223,- 
800. Assessed valuations are not, of course, a trustworthy guide to the ascertaining of 
what the city would have to pay for such property by purchase or condemnation pro- 
ceedings ; but if the assessments of such property represent fifty per cent of its true 
value, the amount which the city would have to psy to complete its control of the 
water front of Manhattan Island would be $36,000,000. 

Some of the water front property held by private owners is located in districts 
Where it might not be necessary for the city to secure immediate possession, but much 
of it is situated in localities of the greatest commercial importance where public 
improvements have been undertaken by the dock department, to the north and south 
thereof, and which, therefore, causes serious breaks in the uniform and continuous 
improvement of the water front. Much of this private property is very poorly main- 
tained, and the wharfage and dockage facilities obtainable therefrom are altogethe 





1 The substance of this article was originally embodied in a communication ad 
dressed to Mr. Charles Stewart Smith for presentation to the Chamber of Commerce. 
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inadequate for commercial requirements. It is one of the misfortunes of the present 
mixed system of!private and public uwnership that the proprietors of private docks are, 
naturally, disinclined to expend considerable sums of money in improvements, as they 
realize thatjat any time their property may be taken by the city. 

It is also unfortunately true that the progress of acquiring such property by the 
city has been unduly slow. The chief reasons for this are—, first, because the bonds 
required to be issued for the acquisition of dock property have always been regarded by 
the city authorities as merely an ordinary item in the total of annual issues needed for all 
purposes, and, secondly, because there has been less pressure of public opinion brought 
to bear upon the speedy development of the city’s water front than has been the case in 
regard to such public improvements as the building of new school houses, street paving 
and the furnishing of rapid transit facilities. The public generally, as well as our 
legislators, do not seem to have appreciated the difference between expenditures made 
in behalf of a remunerative and profitable investment like docks, and expenditures for 
unproductive investments like parks, street pavements, and public buildings, which, 
however desirable and necessary, bring in, nevertheless, no financial return to the mu- 
nicipality as a corporation, and are, therefore, a direct burden upon the taxpayers. 


MUNICIPAL DEBTS DIFFERENTIATED. 


It may be well to consider together the second and third propositions advanced, 
since the arguments relating thereto are in many respects corelative. The constitution 
of New York limits the debt-incurring capacity of cities to ten per cent of the value 
of their real estate as assessed for the purposes of taxation. There is a partial exception 
made in the constitution in favor of bonds issued for the water supply which authorizes 
the issue of such bonds in excess of this ten per cent limit. In view of the fact, how- 
ever, that water bonds must be counted as part of the city debt within the meaning of 
this constitutional restriction for the purpose of ascertaining whether it is permissible 
to issue bonds for other purposes, this exemption amounts to little, since no administra- 
tion would willingly exceed such limit for the purpose of providing an additional sup- 
ply of water and thereby prevent for years the issuing of bonds for other important 
improvements, unless forced to do so under circumstances of the direst need. 

Recently the reasons for and the principles of these constitutional restrictions on the 
debt-incurring capacity of cities have been examined more critically and more philo- 
sophically than ever before. It has been realized that the real purport of these consti- 
tutional restrictions was to prevent the taxpayers of cities from becoming unduly 
burdened by excessive issues of bonds for public improvements. It has also been 
realized, however, that there are certain public improvements for which bonds are 
issued which do not cause any financial burden whatever to fall upon the taxpayers. A 
recent illustration may be found in the rapid transit contract under which the city of 

New York is required to issue bonds to the amount of $35,900,000. Under the terms 
of this contract the contractor is required to pay the interest on these bonds, and aD 
amount in addition thereto which will suffice to redeem the principal thereof before the 
termination of the lease of the road. Under those circumstances, not one dollar of 
financial burden is cast upon the taxpayers of the city, and at the expiration of the lease 
the city will own an asset of inestimable value. Nevertheless the city, in order to under- 
take this extremely advantageous contract, has practically impaired its credit to the 
amount of $35,000,000. This does not seem to be either logical or reasonable. 

A similar state of affairs exists in regard to the city’s water system, which is in 10 

sense experimental, and concerning which the practical results of operation throughs 
long series of years is obtainable. This matter is one which cannot be adequately 
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or fully described in a few words. However, a sufficiently clear idea may be ob- 
tained of the profit derived from municipal] ownership of the water system by taking 
the last financial year of the old City of New York, prior to consolidation (1897) as a 
basis. In that year the water rents amounted to $4,326,256.62. The interest paid on 
all water bonds outstanding in that year was $1,881,000.50 


Add to this latter amount the annual cost of maintenance during that 
year, including the expenses of the water registrar’s office........ 664,615.17 





EE en TE rer $2,545, 615.67 
Subtract the latter amount from the water rents received that year and there is a profit 
of $1,780,640.95. Inthe year 1897 the total bonds issued for water purposes and out- 
standing was $58,083,300. The city has been in the habit of providing annual sinking 
fund instalments for the amortization of water bonds based on extremely short redemp- 
tion periods of about eighteen years. Such an instalment for all the water bonds out- 
standing in 1897 would amount to $2,226,748.25, or $446,102.80 more than the annual 
net profits of the water system. It is not fair, however, to expect any public enter- 
prise to be so enormously profitable as to pay for itself in such a short time as eighteen 
years. If the annual profits of the water system, ¢. ¢., $1,780,640.95, were the basis of 
annual sinking fund payments, designed to redeem such water bonds, the principal of 
the outstanding debt would be redeemed thereby in less than twenty-two years, 
which ought to satisfy the most zealous advocates of municipal ownership. 


CITY DOCKS PAY. 

Quite as forcible a showing is made by the city’s investments in dock property. 
Up to 1895 the dock department had spent the sum of $6,508,292.50 in acquiring and 
improving private property from which the rentals received amounted to $462,226.54, or 
T¢s per cent per annum on the total outlay. As the average ‘rate of interest on the 
bonds issued to pay for these improvements has been about 3} per cent per annum, these 
rentals represent a profit over such interest charge of more than a quarter million dollars 
per annum, or sufficient to redeem the principal of the bonds in less than twenty years, 
notwithstanding the fact that the outlay referred to included the large expense of widen- 
ing and paving West street. Since 1895, the dock department has conducted important 
condemnation proceedings in the vicinity of Bank and Bethune streets on the North 
tiver, to provide piers of extraordinary length for the use of the large trans-Atlantic 
steamship lines. Owing to the pecuiiar topography and development of this locality, 
the cost of these proceedings was greater than any heretofore attempted, or likely to be 
undertaken in the future. The blocks of ground condemned were covered by large 
factories with expensive fixtures and machinery, which had to be paid for by the city, 
and then torn down and removed. Afterwards the ground upon which these buildings 
stood had to be dredged out to a sufficient depth for the slips, which was a heavy expenes 
not ordinarily incurred. This was followed by the construction of a mascnry bulkhead 
wall and the erection of piers, The total outlay connected with this improvement was 
$7,536,841.60 upon which the annual interest charge is $244,947.35. The rentals re- 
ceived amount to $370,206.52, which shows an annual profit of $125,259.17. Ordi- 
narily the city does not have to acquire the upland property abutting on the water front, 
80 that this improvement makes the least favorable financial showing for the dock de- 
partment that could be exhibited. Nevertheless, even in this case, the annual profit is 

sufficient to redeem the bonds issued in thirty-five years. 

AMENDMENT OF STATE CONSTITUTION. 

However revolutionary a proposition may seem to be at first sight, if, after care- 
ful discussion, it is found to be based on unimpeachable truths, it is bound ultimately 
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to receive the sanction of the public. There seems to be no reason why the restrictive 
prohibition of the constitution in regard to municipal indebtedness should apply to 
bonds issued for revenue producing investments which bring in a return in excess of 
any possible burden upon the taxpayers. It is also to be noted that under the law as it 
now stands the city suffers in another direction from every dollar that it invesis in such 
enterprises. For not only is its future debt-incurring capacity diminished to the extent 
of such bond issues, but by reason of the fact that private and therefore assessable 
property is converted into public and‘non-assessable property by the operation, the 
valuation of the city’s real estate for the purposes of taxation is diminished thereby, 
and to a proportionate extent the constitutional limit of indebtedness js thereby de- 
creased. To state this matter otherwise and concretely, it may be said by way of illus. 
tration that if the city were to acquire private dock property to the extent of $10,000,- 
000, its assets and {its financial strength would from any proper business point of view 
be materially increased thereby. Nevertheless, the city’s power to incur indebtedness 
for other purposes would not only be decreased to the extent of that $10,000.000, but 
also to the extent of ten per cent of the assessed valuation thereof, or by $1,000,000. 
The only logical and thoroughly statesmanlike course to pursue would be to 
amend the state constitution so as to exempt bonds for revenue-producing enterprises, 
I have little patience with the theory that the city’s credit is likely to be injured by the 
mere issue of additional bonded obligations, regardless of the question whether such 
additional issues will or will not add to the city’s financial strength and resources, 
That is not the way commercial credit is rated and the credit of a city is subject to the 
same considerations. If a merchant seeking a loan states the annual amount of bis in- 
debtedness, a person proposing to loan him money would inquire further, first, as to 


the extent of his resources and the profits of his business, and secondly, if the 
loan were a large one, to what purposes it was intended to apply the new funds. If it 
appeared that by the use of this additional money the borrower would be in a posi- 
tion to acquire a property which in his hands could be made to yield much more 
than the interest on the loan, his chances of obtaining the accommodation would be 
vastly increased. Precisely the same considerations would apply to a city. 


{AT PRACTICAL METHOD OF MUNICIPALIZATION. 


If speedy results could scarcely be obtained from an agitation to amend the consti- 
tution in the manner above indicated, there is an alternative which, although less satis- 
factory in theory, may nevertheless be deemed preferable frcm the standpoint of expe- 
diency. Let us assume that the actual value of all the dock property on Manhattan Island 
not owned by the city is $36,000,000, and that it is desired to acquire this at once, 
Legislation looking toward the judicial means of acquiring this property is merely a 
matter of detail which could easily be formulated. The existing laws on this subject 
would need little change. Only the financial difficulty above referred to remains. 
Now that the rapid transit contract has been signed, and making allowance for those 
public improvements partially contracted for which must be pushed to completion, the 
city has barely any margin within the limits of the constitutional restriction. To 
acquire this amount of dock property within a reasonable time would, indeed, be 
impossible unless all other works of public improvement were stopped ; impossible, 
however, only because the proper legislation has not been obtained. 

But suppose the legislature were to authorize a commission of the highest possible 
standing and reputation to act for and in behalf of the city of New York for the pur- 
pose of acquiring this dock property in such a manner as not to increase materially the 
city’s debt. The city would issue bonds to the amount of say two or three millions of 
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dollars to provide a working capital with which this commission could begin opera- 
tions. It would then acquire dock property by condemnation proceedings to an amount 
not exceeding the total of this working capital. Immediately after having acquired 
and paid for this property, the commission would advertise for sale to the bidder offer- 
ing the most advantageous terms, mortgages on this dock property in either one of 
two ways. The commission could either fix an arbitrary rate of interest on said mort- 
gages, as for example four per cent, and offer to sell the same to the bidder offering to 
loan the largest percentage of the value of the property, or the commission could fix 
arbitrarily the amount of the mortgage to be sold, say, eighty per cent of the value of the 
property, and sell it to the bidder offering to buy the same at the lowest rate of interest. 
The term of the mortgage would be such a number of years as would enable the excess 
of rentals to be received by the city from said property over and above the annual inter- 
est charge to amortize the principal of the mortgage at the expiration of such term. 
These mortgages would be made by this commission acting as trustees, with recourse 
only to the property pledged. No bond or other evidence of indebtedness would be 
given by the city or these trustees. Such transactions are not uncommon among pri- 
vate individuals. By the terms of such a transaction the city would not legally become 
indebted at all. The trustees would hold the property for the joint benefit of the city 
on the one hand and the mortgagees on the other. The mortgagees would, of course, 
have the right to foreclose at any time prior to the maturity of the mortgage in the 
event of the non-payment of the interest. In view of the fact, however, that the uni- 
form experience of the city in regard to dock property has been one of large profit, the 
possibility of such a failure is scarcely to be seriously considered, especially if the ac- 
quisition of new property were, for the present, limited to localities when such a demand 
exists for wharfage privileges as to render their development immediately profitable. 

At the end of the mortgage period, the city would bave acquired this property in 
fee simple without the expenditure of a dollar except the small proportion of bonds 
issued in the first place to provide a working capital for the commission referred to. In 
other words, by the mere use of this comparatively simple legislative machinery the cit- 
izens and taxpayers twenty-five or thirty years hence would receive almost without cost 
revenue producing property of enormous value. In the meantime the commercial 
facilities of the port would have been immeasurably improved. I think it is a moderate 
and conservative estimate to say that the city would acquire all this dock property by 
the issue of bonds to an amount not exceeding twenty per cent of the actual value of the 
land. Very likely the percentage would be still smaller. Such an investment ought to 
be most eagerly sought after by capitalists. The character of dock property on Man- 
hattan Island is so well established, and its profit earning capacity so well known, that 
the possibility of a foreclosure would be theoretical rather than practical. But in the 
event of such a course being necessary, the mortgsgee has pledged specific property 
against which he can proceed, which is not true, in the case of the ordinary city bond, 

In order to avoid adverse criticism, I would advocate limiting this course of pro- 
cedure to such dock property as may be acquired in the future, giving no right to mort- 
gage dock property heretofore acquired. As a business transaction, it seems to me that 
this plan is wholly advantageous to the city. The mortgaging of such property is 
entirely different from the mortgaging of property acquired by the city for merely gov- 
ernmental purposes, such as public parks, The city’s docks are in theory as in fact less 
of a governmental than of a business nature. The only question to be answered is, first, 
would such a transaction inure to the peculiar benefit of the city of New York asa 
municipal corporation, and secondly, would its indirect results benefit the commerce of 
the port of New York. Both these queries must be answered in the affirmative. 
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STREET RAILWAY PROBLEM IN MILWAUKEE. 


By Joun A. ButTuEr. 


The history of the street railway problem in Milwaukee under private ownership 
is briefly as follows. Before 1874 street railway franchises were“limited in duration to 
twenty-five years. In that year extensive new franchises were granted by the council 
and a fifty-year term was fixed for both the old and new grants, all franchises to expire 
in 1924. Subsequent grants, with a few exceptions, also terminate then. Between 
1888 and 1894 outside capitalists consolidated the five separate companies then in exiet- 
ence into a single organization known as the Milwaukee Street Railway Company. The 
price paid ($6,384,000) for the old-fashioned mule and horse lines appeared to be exorbi- 
tant, but it will be observed that it was paid for a long-term privilege. It is needless 
to add that it has been ‘‘ saddled as a charge upon the business. Since then that charge 
has been placed against every public demand concerning that business, and it is destined 
indefinitely to block the way for future public benefits otherwise practicable.” 

The adoption of electricity as a motive power caused additional expense and the 
further issue of securities, which resulted in a capitalization in 1895 of about ‘‘ three 
times the value of the company’s physical property, and the later bondholders, for 
reasons understood by themselves, had a receiver appointed.” An admirable article on 
the subject in the Chicago Tribune, from which the above quotations are taken, adds : 
‘* In the subsequent ‘scaling down’ some of the water, though precisely what fraction 
no outsider knows, was squeezed out, and at the beginning of 1896 the property passed 
into the hands of The Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light Company, organized for 
the purpose and now in charge.’ They paid $5,000,000 for the property at auction and 
watered it again. The capitalization of the company is nearly $15,000,000. Nevertheless, 
it has constantly pleaded poverty when lower fares have been demanded. It operates 
189.56 miles of road, 117.11 miles of which are within the city limits. It owns 
all the electric lighting business in the city and owns the stock of a suburban 
company which has about fifty-five miles of track connecting Milwaukee with Wav- 
kesha and Racine, two small but wealthy and enterprising cities. 


THE ISSUE. 


Up to 1894 four-cent fares and five-cent cash fares had prevailed on the original 
lines of road, although they were entitled to charge a fare “ not to exceed five cents.” 
Transfers also existed between lines of the same system. After the consolidation these 
fares continued, and transfers were to a limited extent given between different systems. 
Soon, however, the ticket system was abandoned and a straight five-cent fare exacted. 
To say that this was a shortsighted policy is to state the case very temperately, but it 
was in keeping with the general attitude of the company since that time, and was 
naturally and unavoidably regarded by all classes of citizens as sufficient cause for popu- 
lar resentment. Further, what is now known as the street railway ring has long been 
believed to be far too influential in the politics of the city and state, and whep 
through the supposed influence of the company, its taxes were reduced to a little less 
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than $20,000 a year by the legislature. it required very little to arouse the people to 
state of feeling bordering on revolution, At the time of the strike in 1896, the public 
sympathized very generally with the demands of the employees, violent demonstrations 
were not infrequent, omnibuses again appeared on the streets and were extensively 
patronized for a considerable period, with a corresponding decrease in the company’s 
receipts. The company’s general attitude was fu:ther emphasized by the fact that it 
did not adopt vestibules until actually forced to do so. 

The result was that the company’s influence in city politics temporarily declined, 
and an ordinance was introduced to compel the restoration of tickets. This was fol- 
lowed by the introduction of a general transfer system by the company and the aban- 
donment of the ordinance by the council. The people however were far from satisfied, 
and the discontent became so profound and far-reaching that the local political plat- 
forms ‘‘emphatically demanded reduced fares, suggested legal action to that end, and 
advocated both competition and municipal ownership as safeguards against monopoly.” 


LOW FARE ORDINANCE ILLEGAL, 


On March 30, 1896, just prior-to the election, another low fare ordinance was in- 
troduced in the council, this time requiring the company to sell eight tickets for twenty- 
five cents, good between 5 and 7:30 a.m. and P.M., and six tickets for twenty-five cents, 
good at all other times, with general transfers in either case. On June 8, 1896, while the 
low fare ordinance was pending, the street railway company sent in a communication 
urging its abandonment and representing thatif that and all other “hostile legislation” 
as well as a certain pending grant to anew company, should be foregone, the company 
would “resume the sale of commutation tickets by the first day of July, 1897.” The 
council declined to accept the proposition and the ordinance was passed. 

Its enforcement was promptly enjoined by the United States Court and the result 
of the subsequent trial was a decision by Judge Seaman in May. The issues were the 
authority of the city to pass the ordinance and the reasonabieness of the proposed 
reduction of fare. The former issue was not passed upon and the reduction was 
declared unreasonable. The court, however,“recognized the principle of law that 
regulation of rates by public authori'y is legitimate, and treated it as beyond question 
that in the pending case the exercise of such authority was within the power ‘‘ undoubt- 
edly possessed by the state.” It developed in the trial that the business appeared to 
have paid on the amount allowed as its fair investment of capital, only 5.2 per cent as 
claimed by the city, 2.8 per cent on the company’s claim and 8.2 per cent according to 
the calculation of the court. It was therefure held that the investment had not pro- 
duced “ earnings in excess of an equitable allowance.” In fixing the capital on which 
a reasonable income should be allowed, Judge Seaman while declining ‘‘ to limit that 
amount to the cost of duplicating the plant, likewise declined to fix it at the purchase 
price paid for the property plus the cost of permanent improvements.” The testimony 
showed that the property had cost $8,885,644 up to that time, but it was also shown that 
the plant could be replaced for $5,000,000. The court determined upon $7,000,000,a8 
the amount “ entitled to equitable consideration ” as a basis for income. It was defi- 
nitely held “that an inflated, speculative price, paid, is not the legitimate measure of 
capital investment for purposes of income.” Of course, the reasonableness of the 
reduction in fare was determined on the showing of the past income of the company, 
and had relation to a more or less definite period, during which the income had been 
seriously crippled by the strike. 
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PEOPLE DECEIVED. 

The decision was well received but it was fully realized that an ordinance could 
be introduced with better results at some future time. The company was there. 
fore alert and has ever since been striving for an arrangement with the city that should 
take the form of an unassailable ‘‘contract.” At the next city election in 1898, while 
the four-cent fare case was still pending, the air was full of denunciation of the road, 
The platform of one party favored ‘the derivation of a revenue by the city from 
franchises,” and declared in favor of municipal ownership of public utilities. The 
platform of the other party was equally uncompromising and vigorous. David §, 
Rose, the successful Democratic mayoralty candidate, was a man of great force and 
capacity for active work, and possessed the kind of oratory which carries everything 
before it, like a cavalry charge, in a municipal campaign. The vigor and effectiveness 
of his tactics were extraordinary, and his assaults upon the. street railway company 
were only exceeded in vigor by his expression of unconquerable determination to fight 
for the public demands to the bitter end. He was elected by a large majority bya 
confiding public which alternates, in its search for municipal saviours, between the 
two national parties in their civic roles with a patience which would be sublime if it 
were not ridiculous and absurd. 

The mayor was elected largely by Republican influence and votes, and the four. 
cent fare case having been decided, negotiations between the city and the company 
were entered into, the latter fully convinced that, in view of the power of the state to 
control fares, the only guaranty of permanent high fares was a ‘‘contract” with the 
city that would be sweeping and impregnable. The mayor soon sent a special message 
to the council, recommending that a new lowfare ordinance be immediately passed 
and ‘‘if the street railway company refu-es to comply with the new ordinance, then 
enforce it if the power of the courts is adequate, and never rest until the desired result 
is obtained.’”’ Yet, on November 21, 1898, after six months of unremitting and con- 
spicuous work in the interest of the city, there appeared to be a complete change of 
policy. Instead of legislation such as was expected from him the mayor laid before 
the council a mass of correspondence with the company together with a proposed 
agreement, the three principal terms of which were: (1) A five-cent fare, and that too 
not as a maximum subject to public regulation, but as the rate which the company 
should have the right to charge during existit g franchises as well as additional further 
extensions; (2) that “all the rights of the railway company under such ordinance” 
should be cemented into ‘‘a contract” between it and the city ; and (8) that tbe com- 
pany should make annual payments to the city rising during the first five years from 
$50,000 to $100,000 and remaining thereafter at the latter figure. 


PUBLIC INTERESTS DISREGARDED. 


This proposal was met by a storm of almost universal protest, the temper of which 
is fairly indicated by three quotations from the utterances of a mass meeting on the sub- 
ject. The chairman said : ‘‘ We want no bonus that shall make the poor man pay the 
taxes of the rich.” Another speaker said: ‘‘ A five-cent fare may not be too much now, 
but the time may come when three cents or two cents will be too much.” A third de- 
clared: ‘*‘ We will not barter away our control over the street railway company for any 
price.” |. The company bastened to withdraw the proposition and the mayor’s activity in 
street railway matters thereupon appeared to terminate. 

The present ordinance is of the most obnoxious character and has had a most 
dramatic history. The adroitness with which it was drafted makes it probable that it 
could not have been the exclusive product of the special council committee which 
was appointed by resolution to bring about a reduced rate of fare. It provides among 
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other things (1) for aten years extension of franchises terminating in 1924, up to Decem- 
ber 1, 1934; (2) the grant of twelve new franchises covering about sixteen miles of 
streets, also extending to 1934, with no obligation to build within two years and then 
only on one fifth of the mileage; (3) no obligation to build on the balance of the mileage 
until the city can make it appear that it would pay and until streets are brought up to 
grade by the city; (4) a rate of fare including one transfer that ‘‘shall be five cents” 
instead of ‘* not to exceed five cents,” with six tickets for twenty-five cents or twenty- 
five fora dollar good between 5:30 and 8 a.m. and 5 and 7 P.M. until January 1st, 
1995, etc. This was evidently intended as an agreeable overture to the laboring men. 
The ordinance was passed in substantially this form, except that ‘‘shall be five cents” 
was changed after a struggle to ‘‘ not to exceed five cents.” Thus the introduction of pub- 
lic ownership has been delayed for thirty-five years, the present company is established 
inits monopoly during that period, and the public right to regulate fares has been sur- 
rendered. 

Of course the ordinance was not passed without the most forcible protests by the 
people, who made a demonstration not likely to be forgotten by those who participated 
in it. All but one member of the special committee of the council stood solidly for the 
ordinance. It was believed that the company had secured the majority of the alder- 
men, composed nearly equally of representatives of both parties. On November 15th, 
1899, a mass meeting was called by the Municipal League in which strong and unequiv- 
ocal resolutions were passed, and a large delegation appointed to appear before the coun- 
cil committee. Shortly afterwards the same organization held two mass meetings remark- 
able for their demonstration of intense public feeling. A citizens’ committee came into 
existence and added materially to the force of the popular protest. It held enthusiastic 


mass meetings in all parts of the city and crowned its vigorous crusade with ably con, 
ducted legal procceedings. 


COURTS IGNORED. 

Two weeks prior to the passage of the ordinance, it was believed that the company 
had secured the majority of the aldermen and the council would pass the measure at 
the next regular meeting. The citizens’ committee on ways and means procured an 
injunction on the ground that the council was conspiring with the railway company to 
grant and extend franchises of immense value fora grossly inadequate consideration. 
It was alleged that certain citizens had been bought off by promises of reimbursement 
for damages to property, that the ordinance was improperly published and illegal, and 
that in granting an extension of ten years the council exceeded its authority. The 
injunction comprised furthermore a statement of the points given numerically above. 
Itenjoined the council from passing the ordinance, the city clerk from engrossing and 
publishing it, and the company from accepting it, the ordinance having provided for its 
acceptance in writing by the company. The trial judge, on a motion to dissolve, held 
the injunction valid. 

The mayor and aldermen ignored the injunction and passed the ordinance, the 
presiding officer closing the doors of the council chamber against the possibility of 
public protest. The company appealed from the order granting a temporary injunc- 
tion. The trial court found the mayor ard board of aldermen in contempt for violat- 
ing the injunction, and they also appealed to the supreme court. 

In considering a writ of prohibition which was sued out by the mayor and alder- 
men,that court substantially held that the common council in granting franchises to street 
railways acted by delegation of authority from the legislature, that its action was of a 
legislative character, and that the courts could not interfere by writs of injunction, but 
it also plainly indicated in the opinion of good lawyers that the people are still not 
Without a remedy against the exaction of unreasonable fares. 
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RECENT ACTION, 


The ensuing municipal campaign and election form a signal illustration of the 
power of machine rule based upon perfect organization. Mayor Rose, who, together 
with a majority of the aldermen of both parties, passed the ordinance in spite of pub- 
lic protests and injunctions, were persona grata to the street railway company. He 
had been elected two years before on a free silver platform, but several of the most 
influential Republican leaders in Wisconsin, connected with the Milwaukee Sireet 
Railway Company, were bound to him by ties of gratitude. It is believed that private 
interests, represented by long-time leaders of the two great parties, had before been 
adjusted on a “non-partisan ” basis, while the partisan battle was going on with every 
degree of party jealousy and passion. This combination soon earned the journalistic 
sobriquet of the ‘“‘ Payne-Pfister Democracy.” 

It was fully expected that the nominations in each party convention would be con- 
trolled by street railway leaders, and that an excessively conservative, irreproachable, 
but weak mayoralty candidate would be nominated in the Republican convention. The 
one great fear of the friends of the road seemed to be that it might not be able to pre. 
vent the nomination by the Republicans of a strong candidate in the person of Henry 
J. Baumgaertner, a man of irreproachable character, and long experience in the com- 
mon council, who was known to favor independence in city politics, who had been the 
steadfast and irreconcilable representative of his constituents, and who strongly favored 
the establishment of a public electric lighting plant. 

Mayor Rose was the inevitable candidate of the ‘‘ Payne-Pfister Democracy.” He 
was able to offer the voters a record of an economical administration, with the debt 
reduced about $1,400,000 below the limit. He also appeared to have personally secured 
a four-cent fare for thirty-five years, to be extended to working men during certain 
hours at once, and to the people at large at the end of five years from the present time. 
It is true that the terms on which it was granted were far less advantageous than those 
offered in 1896. It is also true that an unconditional four-cent fare had been promised, 
and that many millions in value in the shape of twelve additional franchises and a ten 
years extension had been conceded to the company for the merest mess of poitage, 
when their retention for a few years would have secured « much more valuable equiv- 
alent. But it was easy to impress upon the ignorant the conviction that ‘‘ something 
had been done.” The Mayor had also aided extensively in advertising the city abroad, 
and was the business man’s friend. He had been sustained in the injunction suits by 
the supreme court, and had exhibited a steadfastness and courage which appeal strong- 
ly to the masses. Moreover, in the long street railway agitation there had been highly 
sensational features, and an injudicious indulgence in violent speech in the ranks of 
the reformers nearly certain to react in his favor, perhaps, sufficiently to elect him. He 
stood upon a platform largely made up of local issues, with a promise of an electric 
light plant. To all this he added the training of an adroit and experienced lawyer, an 
unassailable self-confidence, and extraordinary energy and power of organization. 
These were his sources of strength. 


PARTY LINES BROKEN. 


Against him stood the non-partisan Municipal League; the so-called citizen's 
** Committee of Ways and Means,”’ which appeared suddenly, and soon developed into 
a factional organization within the Republican party ; the Sentine/, the leading Repub 
lican paper of the state, which was conspicuously energetic in favor of better condi- 
tions ; the Daily News, one of the leading Democratic papers ; and finally the Popu- 
lists, who had materially aided in Mayor Rose's former election, but were offended by 
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the breach of faith of which his administration had been guilty in local matters. Many 
members of the League were anxious to bring such Republicans and Democrats as 
were opposed to ring rule to participate in an independent movement. The logical 
candidate appeared to be Mr. Henry J. Baumgaertner. The caucus law offered many 
difficulties, but it was believed that such a movement would conciliate many voters who 
could not vote for him as the candidate of another party without doing violence to their 
ideas of party fealty. The desire to keep the movement within party lines was, how- 
ever, very strong. The Committee on Ways and Means caused the circulation of 
petitions for his nomination within party lines, which were signed by 10,000 citizens 
of all parties, a large number of whom wished him to run independently. 

The prospects were not encouraging. The entire party machinery was directed 
toward the nomination of a man not obnoxious to the ring. Every Republican ward 
club was against Mr. Baumgaertner ; and, a day or so before the caucuses, his follow- 
ers showed great interest in the League’s policy. The Populist leaders presented an 
admirable platform, devoted wholly to local issues. An arrangement was made that if 
the caucuses proved disappointing, Mr. Baumgaertner’s friends should urge him not 
to go before the convention, but to run as an independent candidate. The Populists 
agreed to tender their rights on the ballot in such an event, and to withdraw their can- 
didates in case of Mr. Baumgaertner’s nomination by the convention. Fortunately or 
unfortunately, the caucuses of the following day were overwhelmingly in his favor. 
He was unanimously nominated in the convention, and the Populists duly kept their 
pledges. 


REPUBLICANS BETRAY THEIR CANDIDATE. 
In the ensuing campaign the Republican county committee was apathetic. The 


large sums of!money which are usually forthcoming could not be had. The men who 
bad pushed the nomination were ungraciously informed that they must furnish the 
sinews of war. They had nominated their candidate ; they might elect him. The 
campaign of Mr. Baumgaertner was vigorous and enthusiastic and at the outset swept 
everything before it; but while his experience, honesty, and ability were unquestioned, 
he lacked the ingenious sophistry of his opponents. He was not a demagogue. He 
was only an honest and competent man. He lacked the necessary money, while the 
canvass for Mr. Rose’s election was marked by abundance of necessary funds, perfect 
organization, and a bold and!specious justification of what had passed, coupled with 
unbounded promises for the future. The unenlightened portion of the influential 
classes were made to believe that Mr. Baumgaertner’s election would ensure a reign of 
socialism, and they were easily persuaded in their own minds that Mr. Rose was the 
safer man. 

The result was extraordinary. The people voted very largely without respect to 
party lines. A very large vote was polled. Thousands of Democrats voted for the 
Republican candidate, and heretofore solid Republican wards, conspicuous for wealth 
and ‘‘ good citizenship,” gave Mr. Rose a large vote. His majority at the preceding 
election had been about 8,000. It was now reduced to a little over 2,000. But he was 
elected. 

His first message to the council is very weak in regard to an electric lighting plant, 
and very strong in condemnation of civil service, saying, ‘‘I believe that the interests 
of the city will be better subserved by dispensing with civil service in municipal 
affairs. * * I only regret that your honorable body [the council] does not possess the 
power to repeal this law.” Of the twenty-five aldermen who voted for the street rail 
way ordinance, only seven were re-elected, but it is not yet known that their successors 
are not favorable to the ring and will not vote a long electric light contract to the street 
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railway company. The council appears to have been thoroughly organized on a street 
railway basis, although fifteen of the seventeen who voted against the ordinance were 
re-elected. The question of an electric lighting plant was submitted to the voters, but 
was so generally neglected by campaign orators that it was partially lost sight of. Of 
the 17,097 who voted on it, 15,644 favored such a plant, a significant result when it is 
remembered that under the circumstances those who were opposed to a public lighting 
plant would hardly neglect an opportunity to place their disapproval on record. 


It is not necessary to give the varying explanations of the result, but its lessons are 
perfectly plain. Two* years ago a Democratic city government was elected in this 
Republican city because of its unequivocal promises to promote just relations between 
the city and the street railway company, and to further municipal ownership of certaia 
public utilities, Substantially the same government has been re-elected because a 
sufficient number of voters were finally ;made to believe that something had been actu- 
ally accomplished in that direction. > In other-words, the demand for,municipal owner- 
ship and an interest in reduced fares was the motive of the 22,702 citizens who voted 
for Mr. Baumgaertner and of a very large proportion of the 25,076 who cast the ballots 
which elected his opponent. The vote was unusually large owing to the local issues 

.involved, and if they were dealt with by the voters blindly, in some degree, the fact 
remains that public apathy is lessening and there isa marked indication of an extensive 
and unchanging public opinion in favor of municipal ownership and more just relations 
between public service companies and the city. The contest, in spite of the party feat- 
ures in the platforms, turned wholly upon local issues, and the unprecedented inde- 
pendent voting goes far toward the future obliteration of party lines in city elections. 

In a recent conversation with a distinguished Unitarian clergyman, long a resident 
of Glasgow, who is well posted on its government, I asked who established the just 
and democratic relations which exist between that city and public service companies. 
He replied with evident and justifiable pride, “It was brought about by the great 
merchants of Glasgow.” When will our American men of wealth realize that their 
own best interests are, in the long run, dependent upon the_greatest good of the greatest 
number ? . 





BOSTON MUNICIPAL SUBWAY. 
By PB. L. Bear. 


The street car transportation conditions in the city of Boston as they existed prior 
to 1897 can be most easily understood by imagining two fars place at short distances apart 
with their opened ends pointing away from oneanotber. This is particular y the case of 
the west side traffic. Here from the south, are lines from Dorchester, Grove Hall and 
Roxbury, all meeting on two tracks on Shawmut avenue ; lines from Roxbury, West 
Roxbury and Jamaica Plain, all meeting on two tracks on T:emont street; lines from 
Brookline and Brighton and various “ cross-town ” lines, all meeting on two tracks on 
Huntington avenue ; and lines from Brookline, Brighton, Watertown, Arlington and 
Cambridge, all meeting on two tracks only on Boylston street. At the junciion of 
Boylston and Tremont streets, a'l of this traffic was brought on a single set of rails. 

A similar condition of affairs, although less aggravated, existed at the north end of 
the city, Scollay square being the converging poiut. Bctween Scollay square and the 
junction of Boylston and Tremont streets, a distance of about a half mile, ali of this traffic, 
amounting then to about 50,000,000 passengers a year, was carried on two tracks, the 
result being that the street was badly congested and during the busy period, from 5 
to 6:30 p.m, there wus an almost uninterrupted line of cars, so close together that one 
could almost walk the entire distance on the car roofs, and so obstructed at two or three 
points by crossings of tracks that it was not an unusual occurrence for a car to occupy 
twenty-five minutes in making the distance. 

For many years the question of relief from this congestion had been agitated, but 
there was no unanimity of opinion as to the proper method of relief and the question was 
complicated by the fact that a large part of the district borders upon Boston Common, a 
breathing spot of about forty-eight acres in the heart of the city, and that all efforts to 
make avy use whatever of this space either by taking a portion of it to widen Tremont 
street or by laying tracks across it met with an opposition so fierce as to speedily dem- 
onstrate the futility of attempting relief in that direction. 

An elevated road was proposed but was rejected by popular vote. In addition, 
the property damages would be so heavy that capitalists could not be found. It was 
proposed to take advantage of a series of rear passages running between Washington 
and Tremont streets to cut through a wide street, which would be given up to car 
traffic entirely, having four tracks But again the question of damages was a very 
material one, in addition to which the added danger to life and limb by four sets of 
tracks at every intersecting street was a potent element. 

In 1892 an unpaid commission consisting of the mayor, the city engineer and six 
other reputable citizens reported to the legislature a comprehensive plan of the re- 
arrangement of the traffic of the city which included a subway under a part of the con- 
gested district. The only immediate outcome was the passage by the legislature of 1898 
of a law authorizing the appointment by the mayor, upon the acceptance of the act by 
the city government, of a commission of three persons to construct a subway within 
certain limits at an expense not to exceed $2,000,000. This commission in 1894 re- 
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ported to the legislature that the scheme was not sufficiently comprehensive, and recom. 
mended its enlargement and an increased appropriation. The legislature of 1894 
increased the membership of the commission by two, its powers and the extent of the 
structure which it could build, and the appropriation to $7,000,000. 

This commission organized August 15, 1894, and after expending about six months 
in the study of the problem, published an estimate that a subway substantially accord. 
ing to the lines laid down in the act could be built for $5,000,000, and on March 28, 
1895, the work of construction was begun. It was practically finished August 15, 1898, 
and its total cost has been about $4,350,000, including alterations not contemplated in 
the original estimate, but requested hy the lessee corporation, involving an expenditure 
of $200,000. Its length is about 1} miles, and its trackage, reckoned as single track, is 
a little over five miles. A portion of it was opened to public travel September 1, 1897, 
and the entire subway since September 3, 1898. In the first year of its operation asa 
whole, it handled at least fifty million passengers, one station alone, that at Park street, 
eccommodating 27,400,000 passengers, ranking fourth among the stations of the world. 

Upon its completion, and in compliance with the terms of the statute, the tracks on 
Tremont street, between the two points named above and also for a short distance on 
Boylston street as faras Park square, were removed. The legislature of 1899 authorized 
the replacement of these tracks provided the act of authorization was accepted, the 
question to be submitted to the people at the municipal election. At that election the 
popular vote was two to one against replacement of the tracks. 

The subway, having four tracks, doubled the trackage in the Tremont street 
district, and, inasmuch as the way is always clear for the passage of cars, there are no 
delays by team traffic and by necessary waits at street crossings for the passage of 
pedestrians. Furthermore, all grade crossings are avoided by the sub-subway, so that 
the trip from Park street to Public Garden or to the junction of Shawmut avenue 
and Tremont street, before the completion of subways always a matter of 
doubtful duration, is now made on schedule time, namely, about four minutes. Not 
only is therea large amount of time saved to the passengers, but the capacity of the 
tracks being increased the service has been improved by additions to the numbers of 
cars without any loss of time. Previous to the construction of the subway the maximum 
capacity of tracks on Tremont street was about 200 cars per hour each way, while at 
present the capacity of the four tracks is considerably over 400 cars per hour each way. 
The capacity of the subway is now limited by that of the surface tracks leading into it. 

The subway is leased for a term of twenty years, the limit of time allowed by law, 
to the West End Street Railway Company, and is equipped and operated by the Boston 
Elevated Railway Company, the lessee of the first-named company. The amount paid 
for rental will during the term of the lease never be less than 43 per cent of the cost of 
the subway and under certain circumstances, by reckoning the cars runs through it on 
a toll system, it may exceed that sum. 

The money for construction was the proceeds of forty-year bonds issued by the 
city, a portion at 4 percent interest and the rest at 3} per cent. Including 
the premiums from the sale of these bonds, which went into the sinking fund, it is cal- 
culated that the amount paid for rental, if continued during the term of the bonds, 
would pay the interest annually and meet all sinking fund requirements so that the 
sinking fund will be amply sufficient to extinguish the debt at maturity. 

Briefly the subway has been a success in relieving blockades in the streets, in re- 
reducing the time in passing through the congested district, and in improving the gen- 
eral conditions of service. In popularity it has exceeded the expectations of its advo- 
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cates and has already led toa proposition before the legislature forsimilar service on the 
east side of the city. - 

This proposition, however, is quite different from the above. The present mayor 
is opposed to further increase of the public debt, even when such increase is represented 
by an income producing asset, as in the case of the subway. Therefore, those favoring 
an east side subway, avowing as their motive the uncertainty of securing a tenant, have 
presented a bill providing that, although the work of construction shall be carried on 
as in the case of the present subway by the Boston Transit Commission, the cost there- 
of shall be borne by the Boston Elevated Railway Company, The bill also extends the 
lease of the present subway to a forty year term and provides that at the expiration of 
that period the city may, if so authorized by popular vote, buy the new subway at a 
fair valuation. While there seems to be a unity of opinion as to the necessity for 
another subway, there is strong opposition to the idea of private ownership. The 
matter is still before the legislature. 





SKANEATELES WATER WORKS COMPANY cv. VILLAGE OF SKANEATELES, 
(Decided by the New York Court of Appeals in 161 N. Y. 154) 


1, VitLaG ts—MovwicipaL Water SupPLY—AcQvUISITION OF WoRKS CF PrivaTE CoRPORATION- 
The act (L. 1875, ch. 181), authorizing villages to supply themselves with water and permitting the 
acquisition of the works of any private corporation that may be supplying the municipality with 
water, does not make it the duty of the water commissioners to acquire the property of the existing 
corporation or corporations. 

2. Vittace Not Bounp To ConpeMN PROPERTY OF ExisTING WATER WorkK3 CoRPoRATION. Under 
the act of 1875, the right to determine whether the property of an existing private water works corpo 
ration should be taken or not is submitted to the determination of the local authorities: and, hence, 
the refusal of the village to acqu're such property by proceedings in invitum does not tend to support 
the claim of the private corporation for an injunction against the construction and operation of an 
independent system of water works by the village, the act of 1875 being valid. * * * 

4. Water Company’s Francaise Not Excivsive. In conferring a franchise upon @ company 
formed under the act of 1873, the village. by not expressly parting with it, reserves the right to grant 
a franchise to another corp»ration to carry on the same business in the same territory’ and, under 
the authority acquired from the legislature, the municipality has the power to determine whether the 
right reserved up n the granting of the first franchise shall be exercised by a private corporation or 
by the municipal corporation. * * * 


ParkKER, Ch. J The plaintiff, a domestic corporation organized pursuant to the 
provisions of chap. 737 of the Laws of 1873, and the acts amendatory thereof and sup- 
plemental thereto, brought this action for the purpose of obtaining a permanent 


injunction against the village of Skaneateles, its president, trustees and water commis. 
sioners (whom, for convenience, we shall refer to in the course of this opinion as the 
village), restraining them from constructing and operating in the village of Skane. 
ateles an independent system of water works, for the purpose of supplying it and its 
inhabitants with water. 

Such steps were taken on or about the 5th day of April, 1887, by the village of 
Skaneateles as, in conjunction with the acts of the plaintiff, operated to vest in the lat- 
ter a franchise to maintain and operate within its jcorporate limits a system of water 
works for furvishing to the village and its inhabitants pure and wholesome water upon 
certain terms and conditions, which, in effect, were that the company should have its 
works in general operation by the Ist day of December, 1889 ; that it should not charge 
or collect at any time a greater sum than forty dollars per annum for each hydrant; 
that at such rate it should furnish all the hydrants required by the village, and should 
not sell or transfer to non-residents of Skaneateles the rights acquired by the granting 
of the franchise. The works were not completed within the time provided for, but 
before the expiration of such period the trustees of the village of Skaneateles passed a 
resolution extending the time for the completion of the works until December 1st, 1890, 
and declared that thereby the franchise theretofore granted to the plaintiff was renewed. 
Within the period of time designated by the latter resolution the works were com- 
plet:d and the plaintiff commenced to supply the village and its inhabitants with 
water and so continued under its contract for a period of about five years, at which time 
the contract with the village expired and was not renewed. Whether the record dis- 
closes the real reason for the refusal of the village to renew the contract is open to 
doubt, but the evidence indicates that the plaintiff having found that it had lost money, 
foolishly asked for ten dollars more per hydrant than it was entitled to charge under 
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the terms of the grant by which the franchise was created. This was the first mistake, 
but not the only one in the chapter of errors which led to the appointment of a board 
of water commissioners in pursuance of chapter 181 of the Laws of 1875, whoihereupon 
took the necessary steps to have a special election held for the purpose of voting upon 
the proposition to construct an independent system of water works for the village. The 
vote was largely in favor of an independent system, and the water commissioners pro- 
ceeded at once to secure such a system, The situation presented to the water commis- 
sioners is described in the findings of the learned referee as f. llows: ‘‘ The system of 
water works so constructed and completed as aforesaid, by plaintiff, was, and at all 
times since has been and now is, a complete and adequate system. Said corporation 
has laid pipes in substantially every street of said village; no complaint has been made 
that the water furnished by said plaintiff has net been pure and wholesome, or that 
the sufficiency thereof has not been adequate, or that the pressure thereof has not 
been adequate for fire protection and all other purposes.” They further 
ssy that the source from which the plaintiff obtained its water, namely, Skaneateles 
lake, was the only source from which water could be obtained for supplying and 
furnishing the village and its inhabitants with pure and wholesome water. Neces- 
sarily, therefore, it was apparent that the public health could not be advantaged 
by un additional system of water works, and that there were no public interests requir- 
ing it; and as the statute under which the village was proceeding to acquire a system of 
water works of its own permiited the acquisition of the plaintiff’s water works, rights 
and franchises by condemnation proceedings, it would seem to the average mind that 
common fairness, if not common honesty, should have dictated that course. It is true 
that the village offered to pay to the plaintiff $24,000 for its property, a property mort- 
gaged for $50,000, but the plaintiff declined to take that sum, and instead requested the 
defendant to take its property by condemnation proceedings, as the statute authorized. 
So anxious was the plaintiff to have that course taken, that it even offered to pay all the 
expenses of such @ proceeding, except the defendant’s counsel fees; but the village 
would not avail itself of the permission of the statute, or of the invitation of the plain- 
tiff, and for an excuse for such an unconscionable performance says that it might have 
been compelled by a proceeding in court to pay to the plaintiff something more than the 
actual cost of duplicating its works; in other words, it feared that the court might hold 
that the franchise had some value, and that the money lost during the years required to 
educate the people up to the desirability of taking water should be compensated for. 

It is the experience of all attempts to introduce water into villages and small 
cities that the number of individual patrons at the outset is very small, because 
their houses are not piped, and they are without bath tubs and other appliances which 
go with the use of water supplied under pressure. The houses erected after the con- 
struction of water works are, of course, made ready for connection with the pipes of 
the company ; but the old houses are brought in very slowly ; many never come in, 
while a small percentage of the others are brought in each year, as the owners find 
‘hemselves able to enjoy the luxury afforded by the water system, or as they may be 
persuaded that the necessary expense ought to be incurred for reasons of health or 
comfort. This means in almost all cases losses for the first few years, until a sufficient 
number of people have become patrons to put the plant on a paying basis. The theory 
of the defendant seems to be that the proper way to treat such a corporation as the 
plaintiff, promoted in this instance, as it appears, by defendant’s citizens, is to let it go 
on and build water works, losing money each year while it educates the people up to 
the point of using the water, until years have passed away and the plant has at last 
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come to a paying basis, and then duplicate its plant and take over a paying business for 
the simple cost of the construction of new works, and it claims the permission of the 
legislature to take that very course. 

On the other hand, the appellant urges that the statute authorizing villages to 
supply themselves with water and permitting the acquisition of the works of any private 
corporation that may be supplying such municipalities with water, also makes it the 
duty of the water commissioners to acquire the property of the existing corporation or 
corporations. But after a very careful examination of the statute it seems to us very 
clear that this is not so. 

It is probable that the legislature mistakenly assumed that such authorities would 
not act unjustly or oppressively, but would recognize the property rights of others. 
Be that as it may, the right to determine whether the property of an existing water 
works corporation should be taken or not, is clearly submitted to the determination of 
the local authorities. The refusal of the defendant, therefore, to acquire the plaintiff's 
property by proceedings tn snvitum does not tend to support the plaintiff’s claim for an 
injunction. Thedefendant has done precisely what the statute authorizes, and all that 
remains for the court to determine is whether the act was within the legislative power, 
or void because in contravention of the organic law. Our first inquiry naturally is as to 
the nature of the rights acquired by the plaintiff under and by virtue of the franchise 
granted to it. The answer is readily to be found in the decisions of this court in Syra- 
cuse Water Co. v. City of Syracuse (116 N. Y. 167), and Matter of the City of Brooklyn 
(143 N. Y. 596). Indeed, the principle was settled in the Charles River Bridge Case (11 
Peters, 548),where it appeared that the legislature of Massachusetts, after passing an act 
incorporating the plaintiff for a term of years, with power to erect a bridge and collect 
the tolls, etc., subsequently incorporated the defendant with power to erect another 
bridge very near the first; the act provided that after the expense of the construction 
of the first bridge had been reimbursed to its promoters, it should be surrendered to the 
state and become a free bridge. It was insisted that the act incorporating the defendant 
impaired the obligation of the contract between the state and the plaintiff, and was, 
therefore, in violation of section 10 of the Constitution of the United States, providing 
that no state shall pass any law impairing the obligation of contracts. While the court 
was divided upon the question whether there could be implied from the contract on the 
part of the state an agreement not to authorize, contiguous to that of the Charles river 
bridge, another bridge, which would ultimately become free and thereupon render the 
plaintiff's bridge of little or no value, the majority of the court agreed that the contract 
between the state and the plaintiff was not exclusive, and that an agreement not to au- 
thorize the erection of another bridge could not be implied by reason of the settled rules 
of construction of statutes adopted under the system of juri:prudence which we have 
derived from the English law, viz.: that public grants are to be construed strictly so as 
to prevent rights from being taken from the public, or given to a corporation, beyond 
those which the words of the grant, by their ordinary construction, convey. The doc- 
trine of that case has been accepted by this court and frequently applied, as in Auburn 
& Cato Plank Road Co. v. Douglass (97 N. Y., 444); Chenango Bridge Co. v. Binghamton 
Bridge Co. (27 N. Y. 87); Power v. Village of Athens (99 N. Y. 592); Syracuse Water Co. 
v. City of Syracuse (116 N. Y. 167), and Matter of The City of Brooklyn (148 N. Y. 596.) 

In the Syracuse case, the plaintiff was incorporated by chap. 234 of the Laws of 
1849 for the purpose of furnishing water to the city and its inhabitants, and this it did 
from the time of its creation down to about the time of the commencement of the ac- 
tion, which was brought for the purpose of restraining the defendant, the City of Syrs- 
cuse, from granting to the Central City Water Company the right to place pipes and 
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other constructions in the city of Syracuse with the view tosupply it and its inhabitants 
with water. The plaintiff’s charter provided that it should, when requested, furnish 
water to the common council of,the city for the extinguishment of,fires and other purposes, 
on terms to be agreed upon between them, and in case they should not agree, a pro- 
vision was made for a determination of the disagreement by commissioners to be 
appointed by the Supreme Court; the charter also provided that any time after the ex- 
piration of the twenty years the common council should have the right to assume all the 
property rights, powers and franchises of the company on paying to it an amount to be 
ascertained by a method prescribed. For nearly forty years the Syracuse Water Com- 
pany continued to furnish water for the city and its inhabitants, and then, in pursuance 
of chap. 85 of the Laws of 1880, the Central City Water Company was incoryorated, 
and in its articles of incorporation the object of its creation was declared to be to supply 
the city of Syracuse and adjacent villages with pure and wholesome water for domestic 
use, for fire protection and other public purposes. The common council of the city 
thereupon adopted a resolution authorizing such company to construct and operate 
water works in the city of Syracuse for the purpose of supplying it and its inhabitants 
with water. 

It was contended by the Syracuse Water Company in this court that the provision 
in the grant requiring the company on request to furnish water to the municipality, was 
in legal effect requiring the company to furnish and the city to take water for fire and 
other public purposes, but it was decided otherwise. The grant to the water company 
was held to give to it the privilege of supplying all the water that the city or its 
inhabitants might wish to take, but not with the right to supply them all the water that 
they might care to use. 

The doctrine of that case was adopted and approved in Matter of City of Brooklyn 
(supra), which was a special proceeding instituted for the purpose of acquiring the prop- 
erty and franchises of the Long Island Water Supply Company. The commissioners of 
appraisal refused to hold that such company had an exclusive right to furnish water to 
the territory supplied by it. This position was sustained in this court on the ground 
that the franchise granted was not exclusive. 

Under the settled law of this state, therefore, the franchise that the plaintiff here 
acquired was not exclusive and did not prevent the village from proceeding under the 
act of 1873, and the acts amendatory thereof, to grant a franchise to another corpora- 
tion to construct water works in the village, and at the same time contract with it to 
take such water as the village should need for fire protection and other public purposes, 
Indeed, the appellant concedes this to be so, but at the same time insists that the attempt 
of the village to perform such service for itself presents a very different quesiion, for 
while the effect of granting a franchise to another corporation might be to impair and 
possibly ultimately to destroy the value of its plant, the construction and operation of 
water works by the village, it is argued necessarily has thateffect, because it takes away 
the power of the company to supply the village, the latter having placed itself beyond 
the necessity of being thus supplied ; and the village having also undertaken the busi- 
ness of supplying its inhabitants, the power of the company to supply them is at least 
impaired, and, hence, it is urged that the obligation of its contract is impaired within 
the meaning of the Federal Constitution. 

All franchises come from the state, although the legislature may, and often does, 
delegate to municipal authorities the right to take final action in the procedure resulting 
in the creation of a franchise. (Ghee v. Northern Union Gas Co., 158 N. Y. 510, 518.) 
The effect of such action, if within the legislative permis:ion, is to allow the grantee to 
carry on the business authorized by the franchise. All rights not expressly granted by 
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it are, as we have seen, reserved. The rights thus reserved include in part the grant. 
ing of a franchise to another corporation to carry on the same business in the same ter. 
ritory. The power to grant the additionsl franchise, as well as the first one, the 
municipality acquires from the legislature, which has the power to determine whether 
the rights reserved upon the grant of the first franchise shall be exercised by a private 
corporation or by the municipal corporation. It may well be that competition by the 
municipality more seriously affects the earning capacity of the private corporation than 
would the competition of another private corporation ; but the test of legislative power 
in such case is not whether the agency selected to construct and operate competing 
water works is effective or otherwise, but whether the statute providing for the agency 
also contains provisions assisting it to impair or destroy the property of the private 
corporation by other means than competition. 

We are thus brought to an examination of the statutes, and our first inquiry will be 
whether they merely threaten parties in the plaintiff's situation with the conzequences 
of local municipal competitioa, or constitute an invasion of their grants. The former, 
as we have seen, is permissible. But the latter may be done; for the doctrine bas been 
settled since the Dartmouth College Case (4 Wheat. 518), that a grant of corporate pow- 
ers by the sovereign to an association of individuals for public use, constitutes a con- 
tract within the meaning of the Federal Constitution prohibiting a state legislature from 
passing laws impairing its obligations. In the recent case of Pearsall v. Great Northern 
Ry. Co. (161 U. 8. 646), the court, after a brief review of the Dartmouth College case, 
said: ‘‘ Subsequent cases have settled the law that wherever charter rights have been 
acquired by virtue of the corporate charter, such rights, so far as they are necessary to 
the full and complete enjoyment of the main object of the grant, are contracts, and be- 
yond the reach of destructive legislation ” Intermediate the cases cited there are many 
cases in the Supreme Court of the United States in which the doctrine referred to has 
been either asserted or made the basis for the decision, asin No. Gas Co. v. La. Light Co, 
(115 U. S. 650); Wo. Water Co. v. Rivers (115 U. S. 674); Louisville Gas Co. v. Citizens 
Gas Co. 115 U. S. 633), These were cases where the grants were of an exclusive right 
to supply gas or water to a municipality. That court has taken frequent occasion to 
assert the inviolability of corporate charters in cases respecting the power of taxation, 
and in a series of decisions extending over many years has held that a clause in the con- 
tract imposing certain taxes in lieu of other taxes, or a!] taxes to which the stockholders 
would be subject, is impaired by legislation raising the rate of taxation or imposing 
taxes other than those specified in the charter. (1. J. v. Wilson, 7 Cranch, 764; State 
Bank of Ohio v. Knoop, 16 How. [U. 8.] 369; Dodge v. Woolsey, 18 How. [U. S.] 331; 
McGee v. Mathis, 4 Wall. 148; Farrington v. Tenn., 95 U. 8.69; Asylum v. New Orleans, 
105 U. 8. 362.) 

In People v. O' Brien (111 N. Y. 1), the court at page 51 said: ‘‘ An express reser- 
vation by the legislature of power to take away or destroy property lawfully acquired or 
created would necessarily violate the fundamental law, and it is equally clear that any 
legislation which authorizes such a result to be accomplished indirectly, would be 
equally ineffectual and void.” That this contract is protected by the Constitution from 
destruction cr impairment by legislation intended to accomplish that result either 
directly or indirectly, is estab!ished by the authorities to which reference has been 
made. 

Whether the plaintiff's contract is impaired by the legislation under which the 
defendant has established its water works, will now be considered. 

We have already said that such legislation was not in excess of the power of the 
legislature in so far as it granted to the villages of the State the right to construct and 
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operate water works, notwithstanding the existence in such villages of a private corpo- 
ration engaged in the same business, which obtained its franchise under the act of 1873. 
But the appellant contends that chapter 181 of the laws of 1875 and the acts amenda- 
tory thereof and supplemental there to, under which the defendant has proceeded to con- 
struct water works of its own, authorizes the village, as its competitor, to tax the plain- 
tiff’company in the event that the net water receipts are rot sufficient to pay interest 
and principalas they become due. Thus it may be compelled to contribute towards 
the’cost of the construction and maintenance of the water works of its competitor, and, 
in addition a system of water taxes is devised by which taxpayers who are customers of 
the plaintiff corporation may be discriminated against and thus ccmpelled through self- 
interest to cease taking water from the plaintiff and take that of the defendant instead. 
Section 16 of the act provides: ‘‘In case the entire annual receipts for water rents, 
after deducting as in the preceding section provided, shall, in any year, not be sufficient 
to pay the interest for that year on said loans, or in case in any year when any of the 
principal of the loan secured by said bonds falls due, the amount of said receipts for 
water rents, after making said reduction, together with the sum in the said sinking 
fund, shall not be sufficient to pay said principal, * * *” shall ‘‘ cause such defi- 
ciency to be assessed, levied and collected from the taxable property of said village 
* * *,” By chapter 507 of the Laws of 1889 authority was conferred upon the boards 
of water commissioners, acting under chapter 181 of the Laws of 1875, to establish a 
scale of water rates for the use of water, also rates to be assessed upon all real property 
abutting on the streets where the water pipes are laid. This section was amended by 
chapter 662 of the Laws of 1893, so as to authorize boards of water commissioners to 
“establish a scale of rates for the use of water and also rates for fire protection to be 
assessed On all real property abutting on the mains or within two hundred feet of the 
hydrants, the owners or occupants of which do not use the water for domest'c or manu- 
facturing purposes.” By chapter 284 of the Laws of 1894 it was further amended, so 
as to read as follows: ‘‘ Boar's of water commissioners * * * may establish a 
scale of rates for the use of water and also rates for fire protection, to be assessed on ail 
real property abutting on the mains or within two hundred feet of the hydrants, or on 
such real property so abutting, or within such distance, as such boards may deem bene- 
ficial, upon which real property the water is not used by the owners cr occupants 
thereof for domestic or manufacturing purposes.”’ 

It is difficult to conceive of a more ingenious and effective device to deprive the 
plaintiff of its customers than the provision of the statute which we have just quoted, 
The development of the law upon that subject is interesting, but we shall not stop to 
discuss it, as the provisions we have quoted seem to make their own comment, 

The provision of the act of 1894 had become incorporated into the act of 1875, 
before this defendant organized and proceeded in the construction of its works under 
the latter act. By it we perceive the water commissioners are authorized to ‘‘establish 
ascale of rates for the use of water, and also rates for fire protectior, to be assessed 
upon all real property abutting on the mains or within two hundred feet of the 
hydrants,” or the commissioners may ignore such limitations altogether and create 
others which may, if they so determine, coincide with the corporate limits, and further 
they may confine the assessment to real property upon which the water is not used by 
the owners or occupants thereof for domestic or maprufacturing purposes ; for the 
statute provides as an alternative or a substitute for an assessment on al] real property 
abutting on the mains or within two hundred feet of the hydrants, that an assessment 
may be made ‘‘on such real property so abutting or within such distance as such 
boards may deem beneficial, upon which real property the water is not used by the 
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Owners or occupants thereof for domestic or manufacturing purposes.” Whocan doubt 
that a board of water commissioners that would refuse to take such a plant as the plain- 
tiff's by proceedings in invitum, and thereby necessarily at its fair valuation, would not 
hesitate to make use of the discretion so broadly conferred, in order to secure all of the 
patrons of the private company, or that they would find it at all difficult to determine 
that it would be ‘* beneficial” to assess a large part of the cost of fire protection upon the 
inhabitants who had opposed their plan as destructive of property and wasteful, and 
had continued to take water from the private corporation asa matter of principle? 
And, again, who can Coubt that the villagers would expect to be discriminated 
against should they refuse the request of canvassers to become customers of the board 
of water commissioners? An attempt to exercise the authority sought to be conferred 
by this provision of the statute would necessarily deprive a private corporation of all its 
customers, and, as a result, the business of such corporation would be absolutely 
destroyed, a business which the law assured it at the time of its incorporation should 
not be interfered with otherwise than by competition. 

If the provisions of the statute authorizing the taxation of the plaintiff for the 
payment of the obligations incurred in the construction of the defendant’s water works, 
and the provision authorizing a discriminating tax against its patrons are so connected 
with the purpose of the act and the object in view that it cannot be said that they do 
not constitute an essential part of the scheme of the act, then it should be held to be in 
contravention of section 10 of the Federal Constitution and void. It is, however, a 
well-settled principle of construction that where the void provisions are separable from 
those that are lawful, and those that remain are capable of being executed, the valid 
provisions will not be condemned because of the unconstitutionality of other provisions 
not absolutely essential to the main purpose of the act. (Matter of N. Y. & L. I. Bridge 
Co., 148 N. Y. 540, 554, and cases cited.) It is obvious that the offending provisions 
do not constitute essential feature of the act of 1875, as amended. Indeed, the dis- 
criminating feature of the act of 1894 did not become incorporated into the original act 
until nearly nineteen years after its passage, and the elimination of that feature of the 
statute will in nowise interfere with the just aud proper working out of the general pur- 
poses of the act, which is to enable municipalities to provide for an independent system 
of water works, to be owned and controlled by the municipal authorities. Neither 
is it an essential part of the scheme that the plaintiff's property should be taxed to 
pay for the construction and maintenance of the defendant’s water works. 
Aoundant resources are provided for the working out of the plan for paying for 
the property and the cost of its operation, without assessing the property of the plain- 
tiff for such purposes, and we are of the opinion that in view of the public interests 
involved (for many municipalities have constructed independent water works undcr this 
statute) the rule should be invoked which authorizes the elimination of the provisions of 
a statute which, if allowed to remain, would condemn it, where it can be done without 
interference with the genera! plan and scope of the act. 

The judgment should be affirmed, with costs. 

All concur with Parker, Ch. J., for affirmance, except Bartlett, J., who reads dis- 
senting opiuion, and Haight, J., not voting. 

Jndgment affirmed. 
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MUNICIPAL POLITICS. 


Practical *Agitation. By JoHn Jay CHAPMAN. ‘New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1900. 12mo, 157 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 


The despair of reform is lack of co-operation{among reformers. Men who fo!low 
politics as a profession and apply it to the ordinary principles of self-seeking business 
have comparatively little difficulty about getting together; for this is an era of great 
business combinations, But reform lacks the motive force that makes men go directly 
to the accomplishment of their ends, However paradoxical it may seem, selfish inter- 
ests—so presumably individualistic—drive men into co-operation. For the attainment 
of certain generally esteemed ends, such as great wealth and political ‘‘ success,” 
co-operation and organization become more and more necessary. How is altruism, with 
its lack of cohesive power, to meet the forces of selfishness? The practical answer 
given by many civic reformers is, ‘‘ By imitating the tactics of the enemy.” There is a 
notion current among reformers that they do not lose their character and, therefore, 
their reason for existence, by ‘‘ fighting the devil with his own weapons.” It is against 
this notéon that Mr. Chapman’s book is a protest. His main idea is, in his own words, 
“that we can always do more for mankiad by following the good in a straight line than 
by making concessions to evil.” 

It is plain that if the ends of altruism are the same as those of selfishness, success 
may in both cases require the use of the same methods. But our author asserts in new 
and stirring phrase that the end of all reform is to do away with evil practices and that 
the one means of attaining this end is by the infusion of virtue into private character. 
It is therefore useless to pursue reform by compromising in the slightest degree with 
corruption. By so doing, men who were virtuous, having become knaves may get 
office, but the banner of reform is dragged in the mud, and the sum of virtue in the 
world is diminished. The orly practical agitation is that of the man who sets up a true 
standard and does not budge an inch from it for the sake of support. There is no policy 
80 futile as that of attempting to buoy up reform movements with influential names. 
“Influence” is a load that no reform movement can carry. ‘‘ The party offers a gift to 
every adherent. You must offer him nothing but labor. That is your protection 
against traitors.” 

Mr. Chapman believes intensely in independent political movements, and the men 
who took a leading part in the Citizens’ Union of 1897 would do well to read his book. 
He has no respect for the idea that an independent vote is thrown away, any more than 
& virtuous deed in private life ever comes to naught. But reform means fighting. It 
is impossible to isolate politics and keep the fight out of business and social relations. 
‘*The identity between public and private life reveals itself the instant a man adopts 
the plan of indiscriminate truth-telling.” ‘‘ The first discovery that we make is that the 
worst enemy of good government is not our ignorant foreign voter, but our educated 
domestic railroad president, our prominent business man, our leading lawyer. If there 
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is any truth in the optimistic belief that our standards are now going up, we shall soon 
see proofs of it in our homes. We shall not note our increase of virtue so much by see- 
ing more crooks in Sing Sing, as by seeing fewer of them in the drawing-room. You 
can acquire more knowledge of American politics by attacking, in open talk, a political 
lawyer of social standing, than you can in a year’s study.” ‘‘ People who love soft 
methods and hate iniquity forget this,—that reform exists in taking a bone from a dog.” 
“If you are not strong enough to face the issue in private life, do not dream that you 
can do anything for public affairs. This, of course, means fight, not to-morrow, but 
now.” 

Practical Agitation appeals to the conscience of the citizen. It insists upon integ. 
rity,—that ideals must and can be done. Once, indeed, the author seems to strike a 
false note. He says, ‘It is only because our standards have been going up faster than 
the reforms came in that we believe the evils are growing worse.” Asa matter of fact 
this whole book is written to show that a divergence between practice and ideal is the 
root of allevil. Now if it is true that our standards have advanced faster than our 
practice, we are morally degenerating, our insincerity is increasing. This might be 
brought about in one of two ways. Through the influence of dreamers, we may be led 
to admit impracticable ideals; or, through the influence of worldly-wise men, we may 
be led to treat ideals as impracticable. In either way our integrity is lost. Mr. Chap. 
mén addresses himself to the second alternative and says clearly, stirringly, and con- 
vincingly that ideals are practicable,—that, in fact, the only practical course in political 
reform is to stick to one’s ideals absolutely. 

Our author is evidently a disciple of Emerson, and displays much of his master’s 
keenness and vigor. There are, perhaps, some extravagencies in his book, but, for all 
that, he dives into the heart of things and makes it plain that the power of the individ. 
ual, even in political affairs, is limited only by his character. Hence, we need not de- 
spair of reform for lack of co-operation. Altruism does not need a machine for its 
self-expression, Let a man walk upright!y and courageously, and all the powers of the 
universe will work through him. 

Eik Rapids, Mich. De.os F. WiLcox. 


CITY PROBLEMS. 


Municipal Government. By Birp S. CoLer. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1900. 
12mo, 200 pp. $1.00. 

Comptroller Coler of Greater New_York has given us within the brief compass of 
this volume an intelligent and common-sense discussion of some of the more important 
problems of municipal administration from the standpoint of an official bent upon doing 
his whole duty and desirous of promoting the welfare of his constituents, Without 
rhetorical or partisan appeals he takes up and considers the questions of amendments 
to the Greater New York charter, public charity, the water supply, municipal income 
and expenses, and transportation, and mukes a number of valuable suggestions worthy 
of careful attention. 

Mr. Coler’s career has beena remarkableone. Since he assumed office two years ago, 
he has gained a reputation as a competent and progressive municipal official, second to 
none other in thecountry. Elected by the aid of a party organization, the synomyn of prac- 
tical, corrupt politics, he has steadfastly refused to countenance any plan or scheme not 
intended for the good of the community. Asa consequence he has been in constant 
opposition to his colleagues elected at the same time and to the organization, but he has 
saved the city from innumerable jobs and blocked more than one far-reaching scheme of 
public plunder. He has also placed his office on a business basis and has succeeded in 
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accomplishing what at the outset seemed little short of impossible—the practical consoli- 
dation of the financial accounts of the numerous municipalities, boroughs and counties 
now constituting Greater New York. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of Mr. Coler’s volume is that which deals with the 
needed amendments to the present charter. He believes that the present borough lines 
and borough offices must be obliterated and that the power of the mayor must be still ; 
further increased ; that there must be no possibility of evading responsibility, as now, 
when there is so much division of power and responsibility. He also believes that the 
power of the comptroller should also be increased ‘‘so that no claim, not founded in ' 
express contract, should be paid, no bonds issued for any purpose and no appropria- 
tion authorized without his approval.” This has partially been accomplished through 
recent legislation, thanks to his personal efforts and the co-operation of Governor 
Roosevelt. I cannot agree with the suggestion that the corporation counsel should be 
elected by the people nor that the board of estimate should be clothed with addi- 
tional powers in the manner outlined. We have now too mapy elective offices, 
and the effort should be to reduce rather than increase the number, The mayor 
is better able to judge of the qualifications of a lawyer to represent the city’s legal 
interests than the half million of voters of a great city. I sympathize with Mr. Coler’s 
desire to reorganize the municipal legislature, but not with his remedy. There should 
be but a single chamber of limited size, composed of members elected either from the 
entire city or groups elected from large districts; but the board of estimate as now 
composed, or as proposed by Mr. Coler, cannot take the place of a municipal legis- 
lature ; nor should it. The function of one is administration ; of the other, legislation. 

The two chapters on ‘* Public Charity” are specially timely and helpful. He places 
his finger on the weak spots of the present system, and makes valuable suggestions 
for the rectification of the many abuses which have crept in through the negligence or 
complaisance of careless representatives. His strictures upon the large salary and 
expense accounts are forcibly put, although I do not think that the figures he quotes 
from the 1898 report of the Children’s Aid Society support his conclusions. While it 
is true that out of a total of $309,394.79, $106,256.75 are spent for salaries, the great 
bulk of this latter amount is for the salaries of teachers, an essential feature of the 
work of the society. 

The comptroller has already introduced many reforms in this department of the city’s 
activities and these he recountsin an interesting, but entirely modest way. In fact 
one of the best features of this little book is the modesty with which the author de- 
scribes the really important municipal reforms he has inaugurated or has under con- 
sideration. The book is free from bombast or self-assertiveness and impresses the 
reader at once as a sincere effort to find vut what is best for the city and the best way 
of accomplishing it. 

In the chapter on ‘‘ Income and Expenses” Mr. Coler distinguishes between two 
classes of public improvements. 1st. Those which bring in no direct financial return. 
2d. Those ‘‘ which either result in casting no burdens whatever upon the taxpayers or else 
bring in an actual profit to the municipality.” This distinction is in accordance with 
sound public policy and the most advanced thought on the subject. Mr. Coler follows 
this thought to its logical conclusion and strongly recommends that the debts incurred 
for the latter shall not be regarded as coming within the constitutional limitations placed 
upon municipal indebtedness. 

The chapter on “ Water Supply” deals with the fight sgainst the Ramapo water 
job and the one on “‘ Transportation” takes up the relative cost and value of bridges 

and tunnels as means of communication between the several parts of thecity. Mr 
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Coler favors tunnels and marshals his arguments to that end. Other chapters deal with 
‘* City Development,” ‘‘ The Church in Politics” and ‘‘ Political Machines.” 

The book is readable, practical, useful. Municipal reformers and administrators 
generally will find in it much to aid and stimulate them. 


Philadelphia. CLINTON Rogers Wooprvrr. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN BALTIMORE. 


Preliminary Report of the Municipal Lighting Commission of the City of Baltimore, 
Jacos H. HOLLANDER, CHARLES E, PHELPs, JR., Epwin G. BAETZER. BALTIMORE, 1900, 


The resolution by which the commission was created directs it, in advance of its 
principal report as to the expediency of establishing a municipal lighting plant, to 
make a preliminary inquiry and report with reference to :— 

ist. The price paid for electric and gas lighting by cities having a population 
equal to or greater than that of Baltimcre. 

2nd. The existing system of lighting in the City of Baltimore, and the best 
method of effecting an immediate reduction in cost by other means than the establish- 
ment of a municipal lighting plant. 

It is clearly stated that this preliminary report “is not intended to express any 
opinion of the Commission as to the expediency of establishing a municipal lighting 
plant.” This disclaimer is quite necessary in view of the fact that the Commission 
closes its report with a recommendation, and a draft of an act to be submitted to the 
Legislature to carry the recommendation into effect, that the City of Baltimore procure 
authority ‘‘to issue stock (city bonds) to the amount of $1,350,000, to provide funds 
for the erection of a municipal lighting plant so that in the event of its determination to 
erect a plant the delay of two years will be avoided.” This has reference to an electric 
lighting plant only. 

The statistical part of the Commission’s report is exceptionally well done. The 
results of its investigations are given in a series of seven tables giving data as to gas, 
electric and oil lighting. One table (No. III) is devoted to a statistical history of street 
lighting charges in Baltimore from 1881 to 1899, a period of 18 years. The first 








CHARACTER OF LIGHTs. 2 | 1899 





Number Gas Lights 7 6,232 
2,000 C. P. Electric Lights 1,391 
- Oil Lights . 1,085 





Total Cost per Gas Light per Year i $31.60 
«© 2,000 C. P. Electric Light per Year.. 55. 127.75 
ae «Oil Light per Year ; 21.82 





Total Cost of Gas Lighting $200,264.55 $207,287.17 


“Electric Lighting. . Gthind a seacte 21,959.95 175,098.95 
s “© Oil Lighting 21,304.99 18,371.25 











lesson to be learned is the moderate increase in the number of gas lights, the 
enormuus increase in the number of electric lights, and the almost stationary number of 
oil lights. The comparison of cost per light shows'a decrease of 20 per cent in the cost 
of gas lights, 50 per cent in electric lights, and 26 per cent in oil lights. There is only 
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$7,022.62 increase in the total cost of gas lighting, while there is an increase of $153,- 
139.00 in the tota] cost of electric lighting and a decrease of $7,933.74 in the total cost of 
oil lighting. This large increase in the total cost of electric lighting 1s entirely due to 
the enormous increase in the use of electric lights, not to the cost per light. Use has 
increased 445 per cent and price has decreased 50 per cent. The fact, however, that the 
great increase in the cost of public lighting is found in the item of electric lighting, 
centers attention upon that system and directs to it efforts to reduce cost. 

Baltimore leads progress in the art of street lighting. Its first arc lamps were 
installed in 1882. It is now setting en equally striking example in adopting the 
Welsbach burners for its gas lighting system. This it has done to the entire exclusion 
of ordinary gas burners, Its 6,232 gas lights are all Welsbach burners. But two other 
cities having a population of over 100,000 have made a complete change of gas burners, 
by discarding ordinary and adopting Welsbach burners. These cities are Omaha, 
Nebraska, with 909 gas lights, and Worcester, Mass., with 402. 

In comparing relative price paid, all factors of differences in methods of charging 
and service rendered having been computed, Baltimore's position may be indicated by 
taking its index number, 1,000, in comparison with the cities of Chicago and Cleveland, 
as given in the tables : 























| Gas. | ELectric Lieast. 
CrtrEs. | a cnn | ‘ oR ne 
Hours. Public Price. a | Hours. Public Price. 
| 
Baltimore......... 3,873 1,000 £ | 4,000 1,000 
ere 3,800 695 ee 3,850 837 
Cleveland.. seat 3,760 791 640 3,760 726 











In an analysis of differences in conditions, it is noted that ‘‘in only one city 
among those considered, Providence, R. I., was there any automatic system of [gas] 
lamp-lighting in vogue.” The high price for electric lighting in New York from $125 to 
$182.50 per lamp per year is accounted for by the fact that “the connections are 
through space in conduits leased from a private corporation at a yearly rental of $1,000 
per mile of single duct.” 

The discussion of methods of reducing the cost of public lighting service is replete 
with sound views, and suggestive as to the methods of procedure. Baltimore is not 
embarrassed because of existing contracts. Thus four courses are open: Ist. Compe- 
tition. At present the Consolidated Gas Company and the United Electric Light and 
Power Company have a monopoly of their respective business. The Commission 
believes that open competition can eventually have no other effect than to increase the 
price, A temporary reduction may be made, but consolidation and an increase in the 
price to compensate for capital uselessly invested and money lost in the brief period of 
competition will eventually follow. However, existing companies should not be left to 
fix the rates as they wish. But if grants to new companies become necessary, they 
should be made only on such terms as will insure to the city a fair return, not only for 
the present, but also for its future value, A reservation to the city of a share of the 
gross profits with a further provision for a limitation of the maximum profit are sug- 
gested, 

2nd. Contracts for a reasonable period with existing companies. The present 
short terms of the contracts make the rates higher than they ought to be, 
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8rd. Reduction of price by legislation. The power of the Legislature for this pur. 
pose is ample, the only limitation being that the rate fixed must be sufficient to enable 
the company to earn its operating expenses and a reasonable rate of profit, which is to 
be determined with reference to the value of the company’s plant, exclusive of any 
franchise value. 

However, attempts at regulation by the Legislature are usually ineffectual. The 
books and affairs of the company are private; the information necessary to judge of 
the fairness of the rate charged can be obtained even from the company’s own records 
only by experts and after very considerable study and investigation. Further; regula. 
tion, to be effective, must provide not only for regulation of price, but for the character 
and kind of service; and must extend to matters of detail. Questions of this character 
the Legislature is not qualified to determine with justice either to the public or to the 
companiesinvolved. The power to regulate should be vested in a body of public officials, 
with full powers of investigation and supervision. 

4th. The establishment of a municipal plant. The Commission has not yet com- 
pleted the investigation necessary to enable it to reach a conclusion as to the advisability 
of the establishment of a municipal electric lighting plant. 

We wish to direct attention to one fallacy in this report. The argument in favorof 
making a lower price to the city than to private consumers, because the city is a whole. 
sale buyer, is unsound. The city represents a class—taxpayers. The individual rep. 
resents a Class—private consumers. Sales to private consumers are greater than to the 
city. Ifeither is a wholesale buyer, it is the private consumer. The correct proposi- 
tion is that the price of the service, in both cases, should be based on cost plus a reason- 
able profit. When this is done neither class of consumers will be permitted to gain an 
advantage at the expense of the other. 

The suggestions made that, although competition is a failure as a price reducer, it 
may be necessary in the event of a failure to secure regulation by legislation or to evect 
a municipal plant, to again resort to competition ‘‘to secure reductions in price or im- 
provements in character of service” is unwise. The possibilities of securing these de- 
sired objects will not be exhausted until the city has been authorized to and has made 
the gas and electric lighting companies an offer of a contract on the sound business basis 
that the city will lease tothem the right to perform the service on condition that the 
city council shall fix the prices to be charged to public and private users during a period 
of years, on the basis of cost plus a profit limited as specified in the contract; and in 
case a surplus is created, that it shall be divided equally between the city and thecon- 
tracting corporations. 

The power to make a contract on the terms indicated is better than the power to 
own and operate. By this means all the benefits of a monopoly can be gained with 
immunity from its evils. All advantages of iong term contracts can be obtained, with 
a divisible share of the profits derived from improvements in the arts, growth of popula- 
tion and other favoring economic conditions, occurring during the period for which 
prices are fixed. In making a contract of this kind the valuation of the plants should 
be arriv d at in the same way it would be if the city were to buy them at private sale, 
or should secure them under proceedings as regulated by law for acquiring private 
property for public use. This adjustment once made will settle for all time the vexa- 
tious questions of competition, short term contracts, fiat prices fixed by legislation, 
watered stocks and bonds, and municipal ownership. 

Under the contract indicated, prices to public and private consumers will be 28 
low as they can be made under public or private ownership or operation. A private 
corporation cannot be compelled to render a service ata price less than cost plus 4 
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reasonable profit. The service cannot be produced by municipal ownership and opera- 
tion at a figure less than a price so determined. 

Columbus, Ohio. ALLEN RIPLEY FOore. 


A MUNICIPAL PROGRAM. 


A Municipal Program. New York, published for the National Municipal League by 
the Macmillan Company, 1900. 8vo, 246 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 


The Municipal Program, prepared by a committee of the National Municipal 
League, composed of Horace E. Deming, Chairman, Frank J. Goodnow and Albert 
Shaw of New York, Charles Richardson, Leo S. Rowe and Clinton Rogers Wocdruff of 
Philadelphia, and George W. Guthrie of Pittsburg, has already been published, together 
with a number of papers explaining and defending it, in the report of the Indianapolis 
Conference of the League. In the volume now before us, the Pr gram and the original 
papers in its support, supplemented by six new essays, are published separately. The 
exclusion of extraneous matter contained in the report of the Indianapolis Conference, 
the excellent arrangement of the various essays and a thorough index make the work of 
the committee in its present form much more easily accessible and valuable to the 
general reader. 

The recommendations of the committee making up the Municipal Program are 
embodied in a constitutiona] amendment consisting of five articles, and the draft of an 
extended Municipal Corporations Act. To summarize briefly the principal reforms 
proposed : 

Municipal Home Rule is to be established. Legislative interference is guarded 
against (1) by a grant of powers liberal enough to enable a municipality to do anything 
not inconsisient with the general laws of the state, (2) by the provision that cities hav- 
ing a population of 25,000 or over may frame their own charters, and (3) by the 
requirement of a two-thirds vote of the legislature for the passage of municipal bills 
which are not made applicable to all the cites of the state, or all the inhabitants 
thereof. With regard to the general plan of municipal organization, an attempt is 
made to separate administrative from legislative functions. To guard against spoils 
politics, fixed terms of office for all except elective officials are abolished, and the 
mayor is given full power of appointment and removal to all administrative positions 
except the head of the finance department, subject, however, to a thoroughgoing civil 
service system applying to all subordinate administrative offices, and the further 
requirem: nt that no administrative official may be dismissed except for cause duly 
stated. A limit to city indebtedness is retained but debts incurred in acquiring profit- 
able municipal assets are not to be included in estimating the city’s position with refer- 
ence to the limit established. Set free from financial restraints in this way, the 
municipality is left to decide its own policy regarding public service works. The 
legislature is deprived of the power to grant municipal franchises to private parties. 
Such franchises require a four-fifths vote of the council and the approval of the mayor, 
and are limited t« a term of not exceeding twenty-one years. All grantees of franchises 
are obliged to make detailed quarterly accounts to the financial department of the city, 
thus ensuring complete publicity. If at the expiration of a franchise the municipality 
decides to take over the property, the value of the franchise is not to be included in 
whatever compensation the grantees may be allowed. Personal registration, a secret 
ballot, separate municipal elections, and nomination by petition are provided for by the 
Program, while direct legislation and any form of proportional or mirority representa- 
tion may be established in a city if adopted at a referendum. A single-chambered 
continuous council is established whose members shall serve for six years, one-thirg 
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being clected on a general ticket from the city at large every two years. Cities with 9 
population of 25,000 or over, which have the right to frame their own charters, may, 
however, adopt the district plan or a combination of district and general representation, 
Not only general council meetings but all meetings of council committees must be pub. 
lic. The mayor serves only two years and is elected at the same time as the members 
of the council. In him is concentrated the administrative power of the city. The 
mayor and the heads of departments may attend council meetings and participate in 
the proceedings, but may not vote. When specifically requested by the council to do 
so, they must appear before that body and answer questions. The mayor retains his 
veto power and has the right to draw up the annual budget. The council may reduce 
or omit any item of the budget, but has no power to increase it in any way. The num. 
ber and organization of the administrative departments is left to the council, the 
appointment and removal of their heads to the mayor, but an exception is made in the 
case of the head of the finance department, who is elected and may be removed by the 
council. Administrative supervision of municipal accounts by the chief fiscal officer 
of the state is provided for, and a uniform, simple and thorough system of municipal 
book keeping is outlined. The Program also provides generally for the supervision by 
state officials of other than the financia! affairs of cities (p. 201). 

From the foregoing some conception may be obtained of the thoroughness, one 
might even add boldness, with which the committee has attacked the prvblem of munic- 
ipal government in the United States. Changes of such magnitude are proposed that 
it will necessarily be years, possibly decades, before the public can be educated to de- 
mand them or the legislature to grant them. Yet there are few studenis of municipal 
government who would consider the Program utopian or despair of ultimate success 
along the lines laid down by the committee. Of the various refurms proposed, some 
have already been adopted with success in a number of American cities, others are 
strongly supported by European experience. The public has formed pretty definite 
opinions on certain questions dealt with by the committee, aud more or less successful 
attempts at reform have already been made. Special legislation is a case in point. 
Here the committee simply seeks to carry out the popular will by thoroughgving reforms 
which shall take the place of earlier and more superficial legislation. Part of the Pro. 
gram may then be expected to meet with little opposition except that arising from iner- 
tia. But on the other hand, the committee found itself obliged to take a decided stand 
on several controversial questions, and to make more than one distinct break with exist- 
ing conditions and traditions of municipal government in the United States. Here 
strenuous opposition must. be anticipated. It can hardly be maintained, however, that 
the Municipal Program violates at any point a definitely established American political 
principle as did the Report of the Tilden Commission, not to mention numerous other 
drastic municipal reform measures that have been proposed at various times in the 
United States. 

Perhaps no innovation contained in the Program will meet with so much opposi- 
tion as the attempt to rehabilitate the counci). Strongly as the members of the com- 
mittee have put their case, much experience of asad sort points in the oppusite direciion. 
No hope of an immediate improvement in the character of the council can be held out. 
Election from the city at large, and the longer term for councilmen may do something; 
proportional representation, which, however, is not an essential part of the Program, is 
expected to accomplish much. But in spite of these hopeful features, popular distrust 
of the council is a force to be reckoned with in practically all the larger municipalities 
of the country. Perhaps the safeguards which the committee has so carefully thrown 
around municipal legislation may diminish the streng\h of this opposition. Beside 
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retaining the debt limit and requiring an overwhelming majority for the granting of 
franchises, the Program further provides that ‘‘ no ordinance or resolution shall be 
passed finally on the day it is introduced, except in case of public emergency, and then 
only when requested by the mayor and approved by the affirmative votes of three-fourths 
of all the members of the council.” In the interval thus left between preliminary and 
final action public opinion would have an opportunity to express itself to the possible 
prevention of bad legislation. These precautionary measures wil] also doubtless make 
the change from a double to a single-chambered council seem less dangerous whenever 
it has to be undertaken. In this connection, it may not be amiss to remark, without in 
the least reflecting upon the desirability of a single-chambered council for American 
cities, that European experience is quoted too sweepingly in favor of the committee’s 
position (p. 61). ‘At the very outset in England as in all European countries, they 
have been wise enough to settle that question [whether or nota municipal council should 
sit as one body or should be divided into two chambers] by general legislation for all 
municipalities.” As against this statement it might be urged that the Prussian sys- 
tem i» essentially bi-cameral, and that in the German countries genera'ly, wherever 
that system has been imitated the Magistrat performs legislative functions which make 
it substantially a second municipal chsmber. 

Although the members of the committee individually express opinions favorable to 
municipal ownership (pp. 120 e¢ seg.), the Program very wisely aims only at putting the 
city in a positi n where it may determine its own policy in such matters, It is, however, 
questionable whether the amendment to the constitutional debt limit proposed by the 
committee wi!l accomplish all that isanticipated. In most of our cities public service 
works are already pretty fully monopolized, and there is a comparatively small margin 
left for profitable municipal, undertakings. Few of the permanent improvements most 
urgently demanded are of this class. A more thorough and conservative solution of the 
difficulty than that afforded by setting aside the debt limit might be found by endeavor- 
ing to meet the cost of permanent municipal improvements in part at least by taxation. 

A curious misconception of the law of monoply price occurs in one of the papers 
discussing this question (p. 68). “In the very fact of the monopoly character of such 
business [water supplies, lighting plants, trausit lines] it is wholly obvious that the rate 
can always be made to pay operating expenses and also meet interest and sinking fund 
charges.”’ As a general statement applying to business of the character described in 
growing cities this is true enough. But monopoly privileges in themselves do not 
guarantee success, no matter whether they are controlled by a private corporation or a 
municipality. Municipal reformers generally have been too vague and sanguine in dis- 
cussing franchise values, as smaller cities embarking in injudicious ventures might 
discover to their sorrow. So far as the debt limit is cc. ncerned, however, it should be 
added that the Program defines carefully enough profitable, as distinguished from other 
municipal undertakings (p. 178). 

The fixing of the term of the mayor at two years is contrary to the strong tendency 
to lengthen it that has been noticeable ever since the concentration of power in the 
hands of the executive began. If longer terms of office are necessary to enable heads 
of departments to mature their policies, the same argument would seem to apply with 
even greater force to the mayor who directs the whole administration of the city. In 
spite of the intended separation of legislative and administrative functions, the mayor 
is allowed to retain the veto power—doubtless a concession on the part of the commit- 
tee to existing conditions. 

The provisions of the Program regarding elections will meet with general approval 
except possibly the following: ‘‘The names of all candidates for the same city office 
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must be printed upon the ballot in alphabetical order under the title of the office,” 
(p. 176.) Were parties immediately to disappear from municipal politics as a result of 
the committee's reforms, the above provision would be innocuous. But as no such result 
is to be anticipated, political organizations are bound to protest, and with justice, against 
this destruction of their personality. Even purely municipal parties, if any should 
happen to be formed, would take the same position on this question. In a city of con. 
siderable size electing its councilmen at large, the nomination of a number of full tick. 
ets would result in a ballot which, under this alphabetical arrangement, would be per. 
fectly bewildering to the average voter. It is also difficult to see how proportional rep. 
resentation could be applied under this provision. 

To attempt to go into details*regarding the Program within the narrow limits of g 
review article is manifestly impossible. So wide a field has been covered by the com 
mittee and so thoroughly has it performed its work that we can at best but indicate its 
scope and commend it heartily to students of municipal government everywhere. In 
it legislative committees and reform bodies especially will find a mine of well digested 
information and argument eminently suited to their needs. The articles in support of 
the Program are generally admirab'e and serve well the purpose of elucidating the dry 
text of the charter and constitutional amendments. No more suitable introduction to 
the whole work could have been provided than Mr. Fairlie’s sketch of municipal devel- 
opment in the United States from colonial times to the present day. It is to be hoped 
that he will find time later to expand his rich historical materials into a separate vol- 
ume. Finally, the chief merit of the Municipal Program undoubtedly is that instead of 
‘* destructive criticism ” it furnishes us ‘a positive basis for political reorganization” 
and thus tends to do away with the ‘‘ growing distrust of the ability of reform move- 
ments to meet the practical problems of American political life.” 

Cornell University. RoseErt C. Brooks. 
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A Brief History of the City of New York. By Cuarues B. Topp.~ New York, Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1899. 12mo, 299 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. 


To quote the opening words of the author’s preface, ‘‘ This volume was written at 
the suggestion of public school teachers and members of the City History Club, asa 
text book for use in the public and private schools of New York, as well as for all 
others interested in the study of the city’s striking and romantic history.” 

Such a book, brief, complete and attractive has long been needed and is particu- 
larly welcome at this time. Dr. Albert Shaw says we are in the midst of a ‘‘ Civic 
Renaissance ” and one evidence of the truth of this statement is the interest manifested 
in the appearance of any book discussing local history and government. Unfortu- 
nately, the numerous newspaper and magazine articles, as well as some of the more 
pretentious works on our city history are often misleading, being full of inaccuracies 
which become more glaring as they are handed down. Although Mr. Todd claims to 
have consulted documentary sources and to have endeavored to avoid the mistakes of 
his contemporaries, the ‘‘ Brief History of the City of New York” is not without 
errors. These, however, are not of a very serious character, and the author has suc- 
ceeded toa greater degree than any who have gone before him in providing a book suit- 
able for the young student of local history. 

Following the lines of the larger work, the Datch period occupies the first fourth 
of the volume, and is rendered specially interesting by its graphic description of Dutch 
manners and customs in NewSAmsterdam. Several illustrations are reproduced from 
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Valentine’s Manual. The English period, although in some respects more romantic 
than the Dutch, is touched on much more lightly, Leisler’s Rebellion occupying a 
prominent place. Separation of the purely historical from the description of manners 
and customs in New York while under the English flag would have rendered the story 
more clear and connected, but it is certainly very entertaining. The Revolutionary 
period is treated more in detail and contains a number of well-told incidents of the New 
York campaign. The maps and pictures of historic buildings add greatly to the 
interest. It is to be regretted that the author did not concense the excellent chapter on 
“Constitution Making” and the story of Hamilton and the Federal Procession from bis 
larger work, inserting this before his discussion of the Federal) period. This part ofthe 
book consists chiefly of the story of New York’s commercial progress and lacks some 
thing of historical connection, a want which is not atoned for by ‘‘ An Old Man’s Rec- 
ollections of New York,” for the “ recollections ” while interesting are not always historic- 
ally accurate. The chapter entitled ‘‘Greater New York” is valuable as a simple 
summary of the main points of our present city charter. Exception might be taken to 
some of the statistics quoted at the end of the chapter, but figures have been proved 
to “lie” in other instances. The chapters on Brooklyn and the Bronx are timely and 
one wishes there were similar chapters on Queens and Richmond now that they are part 
of our corporate limits. 

As a whole the little book is delightfu ly refreshing and cannot help carrying out 
Mr. Todd’s purpose to make his young readers take an interest in the affairs of the city 
and so learn ‘* to guide its destinies aright.” 

New York City. FRANK BERGEN KELLEY. 


ANNUALS FOR 1900. 


The Municipal Year Book of the United Kingdom for 1900. By Ropert Donan. 

London, Edward Lloyd, 1900. 12mo, 528 pp. 2s. 6d. 

The preceding issues of this annual are well known. The present one is even bet- 
ter than those before published. Interesting chapters upon Municipal Legislation in 
1899 and Local Government in Ireland have been added, and all others more or less 
extended. Mr. Donald deserves the thanks of all English and American citizens, tax- 
payers and public officials. 


New York Charities Directory: A Classified and Descriptive Directory to the Philan- 
thropic, Educational and Religious Resources of the City of New York. (Tenth 
Edition.) New York, Charity Organization Society, 1900. 12mo, 773 pp., $1. 
So widely known is the Charities Directory, that it is only necessary to call the 

attention of our readers to the fact that the tenth volume has just been issued. It con- 
tains the important facts regarding some 3,400 philanthropic organizations, societies, 
asylums, reformatories, missions, hospitals, churches, libraries, mutual benefit associa- 
tions, etc., etc. It is of invaluable aid to everyone interested in religious, charitable or 
philanthropic work. 


Legislation by States in 1889. By Rospert H. Wurrren, Ph.D. Albany, University of 
the State of N. Y., 1900. 8vo, 395 pp. Paper,25 cents. 

This series, of which the present volume is the tenth, is issued annually and con- 
tains a digest of the enormous statutory output of all the legislatures of the United 
States. The statutes are arranged topically, so that one interested in any law or topic 
regarding which laws have been passed, can find out what statutes have been enacted 
and what is their general character. Dr. Whitten is to be comgratulated on the success 
of the present volume and his excellent work as legislative librarian. 
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INDEX FOR THE QUARTER, DECEMBER, 1899—MARCH, 1900. 


(NOTE.—Ths following subject index is inte xded to continue the work began in the first (March, 

1997) issue of MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS, which was entirely devoted to a Bibliography of Municipal 

Administration and City Conditions. In subsequent numbers, the Index was made complete to 

comer lst. So faras p>ssiblea'l books, reports. pamphlets and magazine articles of interest to 

studeuts of city goverament which have appeared during the past three months, December, 1899— 

March, 1999, are incluied in the following list. Future numbers of MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS will con- 
tain similar indices covering the literature of each preceding quarter ) 





Abattoirs, Public. 
“ Municipal Slaughterhouses.’’ London, The Fabian Society, 1900. 4pp. Pamphlet, 1d. 


Aberdeen, Scotland, 
“ The Aberdeen Corporation Electric Tramways.’ Ty. & Ry. World, 9:5 (Jan. 11, 1900.) 


Acetyleme. (See under Lighting.) 


Albany, N. Y. 
“ Filtration Plant for the Albany Water Supply.’’ Sci. Am. 82;182 (Mar. 24, 1900.) 
“The Albany Filters.’ Engng. Rec. 40:622 (Dec. 2, 18¢9 ) 
“The Water Purification Plant at Albany, N. Y.". Engng. News 43:31 (Jan. 11, 1900.) 


“Alliance, Ohio, Sewerage Disposal at... Engng. Rec. 41:31 (Jan. 13, 1900.) 


Amsterdam. 


“ Municipal Telephones in Amsterdam."’ Falkenberg, Ph., and Van Zanten,J. H. Mun. Aff. 
4: 24 (Mar. 1900.) 


Architecture. (See Building Vaws.) 


Art, Wunicipal. 
“ Baltimore Municipal Art Conference.” Hrprs. Wkly. 43:1332 (Dec. £0, 1899.) 
“aoe Conditions Improving.” Church, William 3. Public Improvements 2:121 (Jan. 15, 
) 


New York, Municipal Artin. (See New York.) 
. ba ym of Cities.” See, Milton. Public Improvements 2:51 (Dec. 1, 1899); 2:15 (Dec. 
oi ) 
The Public and Art. Obrist,H. Kunstgewerbeblatt Feb. 1900. 


Asia. 
farket Towns onthe High Asiatic Plateaus. (‘ Villes de Marchés sur les hauts Plateaux 
Asiatiques.’’) Monstier, J. Science Sociale 28:464 (Dec. 189y.) 


> Asphalt Paving. (‘ee under Pavements, Paving.) 


Assessments, Special. (See also Finance, Taxation.) 
“< Ber see) Deci:ions on Assessments for Public Work.’’ Tooke,C.W. Mun. Engng. 18:93 
(Fe 
‘* Apportionment of Taxation for Street ‘Improvement Purposes.” California Municipalities 
1;179 (Jan. 1900 ) 
“ Justice in Special Assessments.” Quick, J. H. Public Improvements 2:49 (Dec. 1, 1899.) 
“ Bpecial Assessments.’ Bouton, George T. City Govt. 7:136 (Dec. 1869.) 


' Australia, 
a “ Australian City Government.”’ Mun. J. & London 9:33 ‘Jan. 12, 100.) 
“ Social Experiments in Australia.’’ Burgess, H.T. Arena 23:182 (Feb. 1900.) 
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Baltimore, Md. 


“* Attempt to Increase Taxes and Regulate Transfer Privileges in Baltimore.’’ St. Ry. J. 16:81, 
(Jan. 6, 1900.) 


“ Baltimore’s New Court House.” Arch. & B. M. 1:189. (March, 1900.) 


“ Lighting Commission of the City of Baltimore, Preliminary Report of the.’ Hollander, Jacob 
H., Phelps, Charles E., Jr , and Baetjer, Edwin G. Baltin.ore, 1900. 8vo, 20 pp. 


Batavia, Java. 


The Electric Tramway in Batavia. (‘Die Elektrische Strassenbabn in Batavia.”’) Elek. Zeit, 
Oct. 26, 1299. 


Baths, Lavatories and Wash-Houses, Public. 
Bilston, Eng., Bathsin. (See Bilston.) 
Brookline, Public Bathsin. (See Brookline.) 
London, Public Bathsin. (See London.) 
“The Municipal Free Bath.” Stewart, Jane A. Our Day 19:11 (Jan. 1900.) 


Belgium, 
Cities‘of Belgium. (‘* Les Villes en Belgique.) A.R. R. Municipale 8:1889 (Feb. 8, 1900 ) 


Principles of the Belgium Socialists. (‘La Politica Comunale dei Socialisti Belgi.”) Vinck, 
Emilio. Criiica Sociale 10:9 (Jan. 1, 1900); 10:28 (Jam. 16, 1900.) 


Proportional Representation in Belgium. (‘‘ La Repré:entation Proportionnelle en Belgique.") 
Dumont, Hermann. R. Pol. e. Par. 22:524 (Dec. 10, 1899.) 


Provincial Organization in Belgium. (‘ L’Organisatiom Provinciale en Belgique.”) R. Mu- 
nicipale 3:1871 (Jan. 27, 1900.) 


Results of Municipalization in Belgium. (‘* Expériences de Municipalisation de Services Publics 
en Belgique.”) Heins, Maurice. R. Municipale 3:1901 (Feb. 10, 1900 ) 


Berlin. 


“ Children, How Berlin Provides for its Destitute.” Sellers, Edith. Econ. R. 10:85 (Jan. 1900) 


Five Hundred Years of Berlin History (‘500 Jahre Berliner Geschichte.") | Streckfuss, Adolf, 
Berlin, A. Goldschmidt, 1899. 8vo, 407 pp. 12m. 


“Tramway Projects im Berlin.” Macgowan,D.B Ty. & Ry. World 9:15 (Jan. 11, 1900.) 


—. * Electrical Equipment of the Berlin, Germany, Elevated Railways.” Elec. W, & E. 35:17) 
(Feb. 3, 1900.) 


—. Plan for the Introduction cf Electric Power upon the Berlin City and Belt Railway. 
(* Projekt uber die,Kinfuhrung des Elektrischen Betriebes auf der Berliner Stadt und Ring- 
bahn.”) Elek. Zeit, Nov. 16, 1899. 


—. “ Proposed Electrical Equipment of the Berlin Stadtbahn.” St. Ry. J. 16:152 (Feb. 3, 1900.) 
Uptenrenes Railway. (‘Berliner Untergrundbabn.”) Zeitschr. f. Klein u. Strassenbabnen 
1839. 


Bilston, Eng. 


“The Public Baths of Bilston, Staffordshire, England.” Fuertes, James H. Engng. Rec. 41:61 
(Jan. 20, 1900 ) 


Birmingham, Eng. 
“Water Works, Birmingham New.” Mun. J. & London 8:1386 (Dec. 29, 1900.) 


Bolton, Eng. 
“ Electricity Works, Bolton Corporation.’’ Elec. R. (Lond.) 46:101 (Jan, 19, 1900.) 
“ Tramways in Bolton, Municipal.” Mun. J. & London 8:1335 (Dec. 15, 1899.) 


Bombay, India. 
“Tramways in Bombay.” Fee, William T. Cons. Rep. 61:561 (Dec. 1899.) 


Bordeaux, Frauce. 


Municipal Exchanges for Apprentices at Bordeaux. (‘* Bourses Municipales d’Arprentissage 
pour les Gargons A Bordeaux.”) Peytoureau, Dr. R. Municipale 3:1760 (Dec. 9, 1899.) 


Boston, Mase. 2 
* City Ownership in Boston.” Quincy, Josiah. California Municipalities 1:156 (Dec. 1899.) 
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Boston.—Continued. 
“ Mayoralty Conflict." Brooks, Robert C. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. Sci. 15:294 (March, 1900.) 
“ Municipal Progress in Boston.*”* Quincy, Josiah. Ind. 62:424 (Feb. 15, 1900.) 
“Park Systems of Boston and Vicinity, The.” Engng. Rec. 40:618°(Dec. 2, 1899.) 
*“ Subway, Boston Municipal.” Beal, B. L. Mun. Aff. 4 (Mar. 1900.) 
“*Water-Works Expansion in Boston.’’ Stewart,A.J. Sci. Am. Nov. 4, 1899. 
—. “The Wachusett Reservoir.’ Engng. Rec. 41:50 (Jan. 20, 1/00.) 


Bradford, Eng. 
** Advance, Bradford!” Mun. J. & London 9:1 (Jan. 5, 1900.) 


Bridges. 
“ Artistic Side of Bridge Design, The.” Engng. News 42:401 (Dec. 21. 1899.) 
“ Bridges and Art.” Warner, John De Witt. Public Improvements 2:97 (Jan. 1, 1900.) 


Brookline, Mass. 
“The Model Public Bath at Brookline.”” Stewart, J. A. Am. J. Sociol. 5:470 (Jan. 1900.) 


Brooklyo, N. WY. (See under New York.) 


Budapest, 
“ Budapest, a Modern City." Terhune, Everitt Bogert. National M."11:655 (Mar. 1900.) 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
“ Garbage Disposal at Buffalo.” Drake, M.M. City Govt. 7:150 (Dec. 1899.) 


“ Statistics of Building Operations. Buffalo, Rochester and Syracuse.”’ B. Labor Stat. New York, 
1:170 (Dec. 1899 ) 


Building Laws and Regulations, 
“ The Building Code as Influencing Municipal Improvements.” Hill,Geo. Public Improvements 
2:99 (Jan. 1, 190v.) 


% Cambridge | Er g } Electricity Supply Works.” Elec. Eng. (Lond.) 25:42 (Jan. 12, 1°00.) 
“Cape Town, Municipal Government in.” Mun. J. & London 9:137 (Feb. 23, 1900.) 


Charities, City. (See also Child Probiem in Cities, and Pauperism.) 
Germany, Poor Reliefin. (SeeGermany.) 
Great Britain, Poor Rel:ef Administration in. (See Great Britain.) 
London, Poor Relitfin. (See London.) 
* Poor Law School Children’? Harston, Frederick. Mun. J. & London 8:1387 (Dec. 29, 1899.) 
“The Care of Destitute, Neglected and Delirquext Children.” Folks, Homer. Char. R. 9:516 
(Jan. 1:00); 9.564 (Feb. 1:00); 10:56 (March, 1400 ) 
The Tramp Problem. (“Le Probléme du Vagabondage.”, Fourquet, Emile. R. Pol. e. Par. 
22:595 (Dec. 10, 1899.) 
“ The Uncfficial Government of Cities ** Wheeler, Everett P. Atlan. 85:370 (March, 1900.) 


“Chatham, ([Eng.)}.’’ Mun. J. & London 9:21 (Jan, 12, 1900.) 


Chicago, Ell. 
“ Drainage Canal, Chicago’s.’"’ Smalley, E. V. Ind. 51:3292 (Dec. 7, 1899.) 
—. * Opening of the Chicago Drainage Canal." Engrg. News 43:22 (Jan. 11, 1900.) 
——. ‘Report of the Special Commission on the Chicago Drainage Canal.". Engng. News 42:379 
(Dec. 7, 1899.) 
J ——. **Tne Chicago Drainage Canal.’ Engng. Rec. ¢0:617 (Dec. 2, 1899 ) 
—— ——. Jordan. Edwin O. Am. R. of Rs, 21:56 (Jan. 1£00 ) 
—— ——. Baker. M.N. Outlook 64:357 (Feb. 10, 1900 ) 
——. ‘The New Inland Waterway.” Stewart, J. A. Sci. Am. 82:105 (Feb. 17, 1900.) 
—. “The Opening cf the Chicago Drainage Canal." Engog.$Kec. 41:26 (Jan. 18, 1900.) 
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Chicago, [1l.—Continued. 
“* Municipal Engineering in Chicago.’”’ McGann, L. E, Engng. News 43:30 (Jan, 11, 1900); Public 
Policy 2:51 (Jan. 27, 1900.) 
. a Tunnel Driving by Day Labor, Chicago.” Brown, Paul,G. Engng. Rec. 41:97 (Feb. 
.) 


yo ks ne ae 


‘* Track Elevation in Chicago.” Engng. News 43:18 (Jan. 11, 1900.) 
—. ‘*The Progress of Track Elevation in Chicago.” Engng. News 43:24 (Jan. 11, 1900,) 
—. “Track Elevation in Chicago.” Engng. News 43:122 (F+b. 22, 1900.) 


eee, 


“* Clatomenser, Zngland, Sewage Disposal at.’’ Fuertes,James H. Engng. Rec. 4!:129 (Feb, 
, 1 .) 


“Chien, Vie Life in.” Smith, A.J H. New York, F. H. Revell & Co., 1899. Svo, 360 pp, 
oth, $2 00. 


Cincinnati, @. 
- a 1a of Asphalt Streets in Cincinnati, Ohio.” Harper, J. M. Engng. Rec. 40:627 (Dec, 


’ 


Civil Service ef Cities. 


“The Merit System of Civil Service.” (Pp. 469-473 in ** The City ore =: Ay le or the Municipali- 
zation of the City Government and of Local Franchises.” k. Philadelphia, 
C. F. Taylor, 1900. 8vo, 597 pp. Cloth, $1.00.) 


“The Municipal Civil Service." Webb, Sidney. Mun. J. & London 9:77 (Jan. 26, 1900.) 


Cleveland, 0. 
* Bacterial Sewage Disposal at East Cleveland.’’ Engng. Rec. 41:128 (Feb. 10, 1900.) 
“Street Railway Legislation.” Fanning, M.J. Ann. Am, Acad. Pol. Sci. 15:121 (Jan. 1900.) 


**Olinton, Mass., Sewage Disposal System.” Engng. Rec. 41:196 (March 8, 1900.) 


Colchester, Eng. 
“A Town with a Past.” Benham, Charles E. Mun. J. & London 8:1379 (Dec. 29, 1899.) 


** Concord, N. #f., Municipal Lighting and Sewerage Plant.” Am. Gas Light J. 72:124 (Jan. 22, 1900. 


Couneils, City. 
as T™, Qeaaciention of Town Councils.” Williams, Sylvester G. Public Improvements 2:174 
‘eb. 15, 1900 ) 

“ The Place of the Council and of the Mayor in the Organization of Municipal Government—The 
Necessity of Distinguishing Legislation from Administration.” Goodnow. Frank J. (Pp. 
74-88 Py ‘“A Municipal Program.”’ New York, The Macmillan Co., 19(0, 8vo, 246 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00.) 


Croydon, En 
= Electric Traction for Croydon.” MonkkLouse, Ty. & Ry. World 8:486 (Dec. 7, 1899.) 


Ca ee 


Cuba. 
A Brief Study of Cuban Vunicipal Government. (‘ Breve Estudiosobre * * los Asuntos Muni- 
cipales en la Isla de Cuba " .”) Carrera y JGstiz, Francisco, Habana, Los NiNos Huer- 
fanos, 1900. i2mo, 86 pp. 


a 


Day Labor and Contract System on Municipal Worke. 
Chicago, Direct Employment in. (See Chicago.) 


Des Moines, to. 
“ Taxpayers Protected.” (Electric Lighting ] Public Policy 2:122 (Feb. 24, 1900.) 


GKetroit, Mich, 
“ L'ghting Plant, Detroit's Public.” Public Policy 2:50 (Jan. 27, 1900.) 
—. ** The Detroit Electric Light Plant’ Public Improvements 2:152 (Feb. 1, 1900.) 


oe eee) ‘*New Equipment for the Rapid! Railway of Detroit.” St. Ry. J. 16:119 
(Feb, 3, 


“—— 8 a. as Street Railway Decision.” Brown, Thomas W, Am.‘Law R. 83:853 (Nov.- 
c. 1899. 
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Devonport, Eng. 
“Municipal Devonport.” Hunt, Fred W. Mun. J. 9:81 (Feb. 2, 1900.) 


“Direct Legislation. ®? (Pp. 255-386 in “ The City for the Feople or the } unicipalization of the 
City Government and of Loral Franchises.’’ Parsons, Frank. | hilece)y bia, C. F. Taylor, 
1900, 8vo, 597 pp. Cloth, $1.00) 
“The Progress of Devonport.’ Hunt, Fred W. Mun. J. 9:103 (Feb. 9, 1900.) 


Docks and Wharves. 
London, Docks in. (See London,) 
New York City, Docksin. (See New York City.) 
Paris, Wharves of. (See Paris.) 


“pover [Eng.] Electric Tramway.’’ Carden, Edward. Ty. & Ry. World 9:19 (Jan. 11, 1900.) 


Dresden, Ger. 
“The Dresden Water-Works.”’ Fuertes, James H. Engng. Rec. 40:722 (Dec. 30, 1889.) 


Dublin. 
“Sins and Sorrows of Dublin.”’ Russell,T. W. Mun. J. 9:38 (Jap. 12, 1900.) 


“aiiase™ Sco‘land, The Sewerage of... Fuertes, James H. Engng. Rec, 41:29 (Jan. 18, 


Elections, 


“ Best Means of Overcoming Corruption."* (Pp. 492-504 in ‘“‘ The City for the People or the Munici- 
palization of the City Government and of Local Franchises.” Parsons, Frank. Philade)phia- 
C. F. Taylor, 1900. 8vo, 597 pp. Clot», $1.00.) 


* Preferential Voting.”’ (Pp 484-487 in “The City for the People or the Municipalization of the 
City Government and of Local Franchises.’’ Parsons, Frank. Philadelphia, CC. F Taylor, 
1200. 8vo, 597 pp. Cloth, $1.00.) 

“The Automatic Ballot.” (Pp. 488-491 in ‘“‘ The City for the People or the Municipalization of the 
City Government and of Local Franchises.’’ Parsons, Frank. Philadelphia, C. F. Taylor 
1900. 8vo, 597 pp. Cloth, $1.00.) 


Electric Lighting. (See under Lighting.) 


Electrolysis, 
“Cure of Electrolysis by Independent Returns." N-wbaker,C. A. Prog. Age 18:70(Feb. 15, 1900.) 


“Electrolysis.” Davis, F. A.W. (Pp. 25-37 in “* Third Annual Report of the Central States Water 
Works Association, Cincinnati,O. Sept. 5-7, 1499."") 


—. Schaffer, J. H. (Pp. 60-58 iu “Third Annua! Report of the Central States Water Works 
Association, Cincinnati, O. sept. 5-7, 1899."") 


“Electrolysis in American Cities.” Davis, F. A.W. Mun. Engng. 17:349 (Dec. 1899) ; Am. Gas 
Light J. 71:966 (Dec. 18, 1899.) 


“ Electrolysis of Cast Iron Water Mains.” Blake, LucienI. Elec. W. & E. 84:934 (Dec. 16, 1899.) 
“ Electrolysis of Underground Pipes.’ Blake, LucienI. Prog. Age 18:11 (Jan. 1, 1900.) 


“ Electrolysis and Water Supply.” Rowe,C. E. (Pp. 17-19 in “ Second Annual Convention of the 
Central States Water Works Association, Springfield, O., Sept. 27-29, 1898."’) 


“ Electrolysis and Water Pipes.” Davis, F.A.W. City Govt. 7:144 (Dec. 1899.) 
“The Prevention of Electrolysis.""gAdams, Alton D. Mun. Engng. 18:1 (Jan. 1900.) 


Elevated Railways. (See Street Railways.) 
England. (See Great Britain. ) 
Excise, Sunday Closing, Etc. (See Saloon Problem.) 


Filtration of Water Supply. (See Water Supplics of Cities.) 
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Finance. (Seealso Taxation.) 
“ A Municipal Centract System.” Foote, Allen Ripley. Prog. Age 18:12 (Jan. 1, 1900.) 
** Finance and Taxation of Cities... Boyden, H.P. Public Policy 2:62 (Jan. 27, 1900.) 
Germany, Municipal Finance in. (See Germany.) 
Great Britain, Municipal Finance in. (See Great Britain.) 
Italy, Municipal Finance in. (See Italy.) 
Ohio, Municipal Financein. (See Ohio.) 
Paris, Finance of. (See Paris.) 
** Public Accounting.” Rowe, L.S. Public Policy 2:126 (Feb. 24, 1900.) 
* Public Accounting Under the Proposed Municipal Program.” Rowe, Leo S. (Pp. 89-110 in 
**A Municipal Program.’* New York, The Macmillan Co., 1900. 8vo, 246 pp. Cloth, $1.00.) 
“The City’s Power to Incur Indebtedness.’’ Coler, Bird S. City Govt. 7:152 (Dec. 1899.) 


** The Power to Incur Indebtedness Under the Proposed Municipal Program.” Coler, Bird 8. Pp. 
lo 


$100) in “A Municipal Program.’’ New York, The Macmillan Co., 1900. 8vo,246 pp. © 


Fires, Protection Against, 
** How Fices Are Extinguished.” Eng. Il'. M. 22:434 (Feb. 1400.) 
Los Angeles, Fire Department in. (See Los Angeles.) 
‘* Municipal Fire Insurance.’”” Mun. J. & London 0:25 (Jan. 12, 1900.) 
—. * Municipal Insurance."’ (Editorial.) Mun. J. & London 9:30 (Jan. 12, 1900.) 
New York, Fire Department «f. (See New York.) 
** What Fire Departments Should Have.” Paige, J.D. City Govt. 8:35 (Feb. 1900.) 


‘6 Florence, Colo., Water-Works.”’ Garrett, R.P. Eugng. Rec. 41:127 (Feb. 10, 1900.) 


France. 


Dictionary of French A:‘iminisiration. (‘* Dictionnaire de L'Administration francaise.) (2n 
Supplement of 4th Edition.) Paris, Berger Levrault & Co., 1899. 8vo, 69-100 pp. 


Elections. (‘‘ Les Elections Municipales.”) Gay, Ernest. R. Municipale 3:178 (Dec. 23, 1899.) 


Public Aid in the Commune. (‘‘ L’Assistance Publique dans la Commune.” Lefévre, André, 
R. Muaicipale 3:1934 (Feb. 24, 1900.) 

Tramways of France, The Development of the. 
Jean, Charles. Génie Civil Nov. 4, 1899. 


(“* L’Exploitation des Tramways en France.”) 


Franchises. (See Municipal Control.) 
Fuel Gas. (See under Lighting.) 


Garbage Disposal. (See also Sewage Disporal.) 


“ An Efficient be ge of Garbage Collection for a Small City.’ Kittilsen, Edward. Mun. Engng. 
18:160 (Mare 


Buffalo, Garbage ae in, (See Buffalo.) 

‘** Disposal of Sewage and Garbage in Foreign Countries.”” Special Cons. Rep. 17:13 (1899.) 
London, Garbage Disposslin. (See London.) 
Moline, Iil., Garbage Disposaliv. (=ee Moline.) 
New York, Garbage Disposal in. (See New Work.) 

** Refuse and Its Caloric Power.” de Segundo, Ed.C. Elec. R. (Lond.) 46:41 (Jan. 12, 1200) 
Richmond, Ind., Garbage Disposalin. (See Richmond.) 

** The Collection and Disposal of Towns’ Refuse.’ Jackson, J. San. Rec. 24:476 (Dec. 1, 1900). 

“ THe ete” in the Work of Refuse and Garbage Disposal." Morse, W. F. Sanitarian 43:48! 


“ The Utilization of Garbage for Fuel." Engng. Rec. 41:60 (Jan. 20, 1900 ) 
Gas. (See Lighting.) 


Cormany. 
‘** An Important German Rapid Transit Problem.” St. Ry. J. 16::57 (Feb. 3, 1900.) 


bates Tax and Housing Question in Prussia. (‘‘Gebiudesteuer und Woh 

Preuszen. 2, zur ge Walter. Jahr. f. Gesetz. Ver. u. Volks. 24:1 (Erstes teotiete geailen 

Ra: pines © f Germany, Statistics of the a “St kk Bahne' 
ot © oy ie asia (en a. 1900 (“Statistik der Elektrischen nm in 
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Germany.— Continued. 


History of the Rhine Cities. (‘ Geschichte der rheinischen Stadtkultur von ihren Anfangen bis 
zur Gegenwart.’’) Boos, Heinrich. Berlin, J. A. Stargardt, 1899. 8rd vol., vo, 483 pp. 6m. 


Income of Cities in the Province of Cassel. (‘‘ Einiges iiber die Einnahmenquellen der Stadte des 
Rigierungsbezirks Cassel.”) Straus, Carl. J. Nat. u. Stat. 19:62 (Jan. 1900.) 


Inns and Taverns in German Communes of over 15,000 Inhabitants. (‘‘ Die Gast- und Schank- 
wirtschaften in den deutschen Gemeinde mit mebr als 15,000 Einwohnern, November, 1898."’) 
Tenius, Gustav. Dortmund, 1899. &vo, 109 pp. 


rate .¥ a — (‘‘L'’Assistance Publique en Prusse."’) Artibal, J. R. Municipale 3:1740 

(Dec. 2, 1899. 

Water Supply Question in Bavaria. (‘* Der Stand der Wasserversorgung in Bayern.’”’) Zeitschr. 
d. Ver. Deutscner Ing. Nov. 4, 1899. 


‘Glasgow. 


“Cities and Public Works—The Correct Story cf Glasgow's Achievements.” Watt, Robert. 
Am. Gss Light J. 41:891 (Dec. 4, 1899.) 


“Tramways, Glasgow Electric.”” Ty. & Ry. World 8:i74 (Dec. 7, 199); 9:10 (Jan. 11,19€0.) 
—. * Glasgow's Muaicipal Tramways.”’ Maltbie, Milo Roy. Mun. Aff. 4:40 (Mar. 1900.) 


“Grade Crossings.°®? Mordecai, Augustus, £t. Ry. R. 10:80 (Feb. 15, 1900.) 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
“Municipal Central Station.” Hart, E¢ward James. Elec. W. & E. 84:973 (Dec. 28, 1899.) 


Great Britain. 
“Attacks on Municipal Electricity... Man. J. & London 9:5 (Jan. 5, 1900) ; 9:52 (Jan. 19, 190); 
9:141 (Feb. 23, 1200.) 
“County Borough, The Youngest.’’ Mun. J. & London 8:1331 (Dec. 15, 1899.) 
“ Economies of Local Government, ihe.” Cannan, Edwin. Mun. J. & London 9:53 (Jan. 19, 1900); 
9:67 (Jan. 26, 1900.) 
masislenl roneuhs and the Municipalities... Swinton, A. A. Campbell. 19th Cent. 47:297 
Feb. 1 


’ { 

“ English Local Government of To-day.’ Webb, Sidvey. Mun. J. 9:111 (Feb. 9, 1900) 

“Evolution of Local Goveroment, he.’’ Webb, Sidney. Mun. J. 8;1295 (Dec. 1, 1899.) 
Finance. ** Local Authorities and Income Tax."’ Mun. J. 8:1360 (Dec. 22, 1899.) 


—. “ The Distribution of Revenue Between the Central Government and Local Authorities.” 
Bastable, C. F. Econ. J. 9:541 (Dec. 1899.) 


“ Growth of Our Great Cities, The.’ Leisure Hour Feb. 1900. 

“ Lancashire Electric Power Bill."’ St. Ry. J. 16:192 (Feb. 17, 1900.) 

* Libraries of Greater Britain, The.” Boosé,J.R. Library 1:123 (Dec. 1899.) 
“ Light Railways.” Bryce, James. Ty. & Ry. World $:30 (Jan. 11, 1900.) 


“Local Government and Its Relation to Parish Water Supply and Sewerage.” Meade-King, 
W.O.F. J. Soc. Arts (Jan. 26, 1900 ) 


Municipal Fire Insurance in England. (‘‘ Creation D’Assurances Municipal contre |'Incendie. 
ep Angieterre.”) Artibal, J. RK. Municipale 3:1#03 (Feb. 10, 1900.) 


“ Municipal Rifle Ranges.” Bradley, J.W. Mun. J. & London 9:65 (Jan. 26, 1900.) 
“ Parish Water Supplies and Sewerage.’’ Meade-King, W. E.O. San. Rec. 25:90 (Feb. 2, 1900.) 
“ Poor Law and Aged Poor, The.” Nicholson,C,N. Mun, J. & London8:1361 (Dec. 22, 1899.) 
“ Poor Law Labour Homes.” Buxton, Noel. Mun. J, & London 8:1343 (Dee. 15, 1899.) 
“ Telephone Tangle, The.” (Editorial.) Mun. J. & London 8:1292 (Dec. 1, 1899.) 
—. ** The Towns and the Telephones.” Hunter, Thomas. Mun. J.'& London 8;1289 (Dec. 1, 1899. 
“ The Municipal Off—cer."" Gomme, G. L. Mun. J. & London 9:9 (Jan. 5, 1900.) 
a “ British Tramway Development. Robinson, J. Clifton. Cassier’s 17:279 (Feb. 


—. “* Electric Traction in Great Britain.” St. Ry. J. 16:191 (Feb. 17, 1900.) 


—. “treet Railways in British Towns: Municipal systems compared with Com Enter- 
prises.” Donald, Robert. Mun. Aff. 4:31 (Mar. 1900.) oney 


—. “ Tramway and Electric Railway Legislation.” Ty. & Ry. W. 8:72 (Feb. 8, 1900.) 
“ Water and GasCharges."’ Carter, James. Mun. J. & London 8:1360 (Dec, 22, 1899.) 


in Hallie, Ger. 


Ths Municipal Gas and Water Works at Halle on Saale. (‘ Die Stadtische Gas und Wasserwerke 
zu Halle a8.) Gesund.-lng. 22:326 (Oct. 31, 1889.) 
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Haverhill. Mass. 
** The Haverhill Gas Cise.” Chase, John C. Ind. 52:479 (Feb. 22, 1900.) 


Home Rule. 

** Home Rule for Cities.” (Pp, 387-468 in *‘ The City for the People or Te Municipalization of 

the City Government and of Local Franchises." Parsons, Frank. Philadelphia, C. F. Taylor, 
1900. 8vo, 597 pp. Cloth, $1.00) 

“ Special Legislation Unconstitutional.’”” Shauck, John A. Public Policy 2:114 (Feb, 24, 1900.) 


Housing of the Working Classes and of the Poor in Cities. 
* A Garden City.””. Humanitarian 16:117 (Feb. 1900.) 
** Co-operators ind Housing.’ Bruce, W. Wallace. Mun. J. 9:88 (Feb. 2, 1900); 9:113 (Feb. 9, 190) 
** House Hunger.”” Mun. J. 9:56 (Jan. 19, 1900.) 
‘* Housing Impressions’” Hayter, Richard. Char. Or. R. 7:16 (Jan. 1900.) 
** Housing the Poor.’’ Donald, Robert. Contemp. 77:323 (March, 1900.) 
‘ Housing Poor Children.” Mun. J. 9:74 (Jan. 26, 1900.) 
Thad Houses. (‘*Le Logement Insalubre.”’) Strauss, Paul. R. Muricipale.3:1929 (“eb. 4, 


Italy, Housingiv. (See Italy.) 
** Labourers’ Dwellings."’ Ilbert, Lettice. Econ. J. 9:605 (Dec. 1899.) 
es oy Dweliinzs and Their Improvement by Law. Pokrovskaya, M. J. Vyestnik Yevropul 
. 1099. 
London, Housing Problem in. (See London.) 
Municipal Housing for the Workingmen in Europe. (“Les Habitations Ouvritres Municipales 
en Europe.) Artibal, J. R. Municipale 3:1865 (Jan. 27, 1500.) 
Prussia, Housing Question in. (see Germany.) 
“ Separate Dwellings.’ Sykes, John F.J. Pub. Health Feb. 1900. 
‘Tenement House Reform.”’ Veiller, Lawrence. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. Sci. 15:138 (Jan. 1900) 
" 7p Seg of the Educated Working Woman.”’ Reinherz, H. English Woman's R. Jan., 


“ The Housing Problem.”’ Barnett. Mun. J. & London 8:1337 (Dec. 15, 1839.) 
The Housing Question. Kruseman, H. Vragen des Tijds Feb. 1900. 


“The Housing of the Working Classes.’’ Wilson, Edmund. J.S8oc. Arts 48:253 (Feb. 9, 1900); 
San. Rec. 25:136 (Feb. 16, 1900.) 


“* The Tenement-House Exhibition of 1899.’ Veiller, Lawrence. Char. R. 10:19 (March 1900.) 
“The Tenement House Problem.” Veiller, Lawrence. Public Improvements 2:/98 (Mar. 1, 1900.) 


“Tramways and the Housing of the Working Classes.” Cuningham, Granvile C. Ty. & Ry. 
World 8 477 ‘Dec. 7, 1899); Elec. R. 36:42 (Jan. 10, 1900.) 


“ Working-Class Dwellings.” Tew,J.S. Pub. Health Feb. 1900. 
$* Towa, Brick Paving io.” Engng. Rec. 41:106 (Feb. 8, 1900.) 


Ireland. 
“ Law Relating to Local Government in Ireland.” Ponsonby, E. 8vo, 704 pp. 2is. 
“ Local Government in Ireland.”” London, The Fabian Society, 1900. 15 pp. Pamphlet, 1d. fj 


Italy. 
Communal Finance. (‘I Provvedimenti per le Finanze Comunali.”) Critica Sociale 10:17 
(Jan. 6 1900.) 


Economic Transformation of the Municipality. (‘‘I] Municipio Nuo i 
zione Economica.") Critica Sociale 1030 (Jun. —" ee Se See 


“ Elementary Education in Italy.’ Lang, Evelyn M. Humanitarian 16:127 (Feb. 1900 ) 

“ Housing in Italy.” Mun. J. & London 8:1368 (Dec. 22, 1899.) 
Pawnshops in Italy. (‘‘ Les Monts-de-Piété en Italie.”) R. Municipale 8:1905 (Feb. 10, 1900.) 
The New City. (‘Il Municipio Nuovo.) Critica Sociale 10:7 (Jan. 1, 1900.) 


Jersey City, N. J. 
“ The Waste of Water in Jersey City." Engng. Rec. 41:145 (Feb. 17, 1900.) 


Lancaster, Eng. 
**New Ideas from an Old City.”’ Phillips, Ernest. Mun. J. & London 8:1288 (Dec'l, 1899.) 
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Libraries, Public. 
Australia, Libraries in. (See Australia.) 
“ Do Public Libraries Foster a Love of Literature among the Masses ?"” Chamber's 3:184 (Feb. 1900 
Great Britain, Libraries in. (See Great Britain.) 
London, Librariesin. (See London.) 


Lighting. (See also Municipal Ownership and Operation.) 
“ Acetylene Lighting.” Wilson, F. Cortez. San. Plumb. 22:18 (Dec. 1, 1999.) 
“are Lighting, The Cost of. Wait,H.M. Prog. Age 18:30 (Jan. 15, 1900.) 
Bolton, Electrical Supply in. (See Bolton.) 
Cambridge, Electrical Supply in. (See Cambridge.) 
*Coal-Gas Statistics."’ Prog. Age 17:559 (Dec. 15, 1899.) 
Des Mo.nes, Electric Lighting in. (See Des Moines.) 


Dosirte Lishing. “A New Step in Electric Lighting.” Mason, Frank H. Cons. Rep. 62:64 
an. .) 


—. “Central Stetion Heating in Connection with Electric-Lighting Plants."’ Schott, W. H. 
Mun. Engng. 18:156 (March, 1900.) 


—. “The Development of Constant-Current Are Lighting.”” Biebel,H. M. Elec. R. 36:60 
(Jan. 17, 1900.) 

—. ‘The Future of Electric Iilumination.”” Wetmore, Jean. Am. Gas Light J. 72:91 (Jan. 15, 
1900); 72:129 Jan. 22, 1900.) 

Gas. De of Liluminating and Fuel Gas."" Gerhard, William Paul. Prog. Age 18:24 (Jan. 
15, ) 

oY Differential versus Uniform Prices for Gas." Dean, Sedgwick. Prog. Age 18:89 (Mar. 1, 

7] 


1 ‘ 
—. “Illuminating and Fuel Gas.” Gerhard. Wm. Paul. Cassier’s 17:224 (Jap. 1900.) 
—. “ The Business End of a Small Gus-Works."’ Dole,8. Milo. Prog. Age 18:93 (Mar. 1, 1900.) 


—. ‘The Return to Gas in the Street Lighting of a Municipality.”. Yorke,E.H. Am. Gas 
Light J. 71:891 (Dec. 4, 1899.) 


“Gasoline Gas Lighting Specifications.” Prog. Age 18:36 (Jan. 15, 1900.) 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Electric Lighting in. (See Grand Rapids.) 
Great Britain, Lighting in. (See Great Britain.) 
Halle, Gas Works in. (See Halle.) 
Haverhill, Mass.,Gas Works in. (See Haverhill.) 
London, Lighting in. (See London.) 
Louisville, Ky..Gas Supplyiv. (See Loutsaville.) 

“ Meter Testing.’ Doty, Paul. Prog. Age 18:91 (Mar. 1, 1909.) 
Plymouth Electrical Works. (See Ply mouth.) 

“Public Lighting by Gas and Electricity.’ Dibdin W. J. San. Rec. 24:473 (Dec. 1, 1809); 24:497 
(Dec. 8, 1899); 24:521 (Dec. 15, 1899); 24:563 (Dec. 29, 1499): 25:1 (Jan. 5 1900); 25:21 (Jan. 12, 1900); 
25:45 (Jan. 19, 1900); 25:61 (Jan. 26, 1900); 25:45 (Feb. 2, 1900); ¥5:109 (Feb. 9, 1900.) 

“Suburban Gas Lighting.” Dom. Engng. Nov. 1899. 

Trieste, Electric Lighting in (See Trieste.) 
- ee Electric Lighting and Traction Plants, The.’ Adams, Alton D. Cassier’s 17:221 (Jan. 


Zurich, Gas Works of. (See Zurich. 


Liverpoo). 


“The Warerworks of Europe: London and Liverpou!."”” Philadelphia, Commersial Museum, 1899. 
8vo, 50 pp. Pamphiet. 


Lendon, Eng. 
“ Baths of London, Public.”” Mun. J. & London 8;1389"(Dec. 29, 1899.) 
“Docks, London.” (Editorial.) Mun J. & London 8:1340 (Dec. 15, 1899.) 
—. “Public Control for London Docks.’ (Editoria].) Mun, J. 9:145 (Feb. 28, 1900.) 
——. “The London Docks.”’ Mun. J. 9:140 (Feb. 23. 1900.) 
Educational “ Settlements” of Londor. Pavidof,L. Mir Bozhi Jan. 1900. 
“ Effects of the London Government Bill." Mun. J %:93 (Feb 2, 1900.) 


Gas Supply. “The Lot of the Gas Worker—C al and Coke—The London Gas Companies.” 
Am. Gas Light J. 72:332 (Feb. 26, 1900.) 

——. * The ‘Powers of Charge’ of Metropolitan Gas Companies. A History of the Question of 
Price in London from the Introduction of Gas Lighting to the Present Time,”’ Rostro 
Laurence W.S. London, Walter King. 1900. 


“Health Report for 1898, London.” San. Rec. 25:65 (Jan. 26, 1900.) 


n, 
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Lendon, Eng.—Continued. 
“Housing Problem, The London.” Harris, H. Percy. National R. 34:923 (Feb. 1900.) 
“Italians in London.”” Hamer. Mun. J. 9:68 (Jan. 26, 1900.) 
Libraries. ‘* London Free Public Libraries.”” Mun. J. & London 8:1345 (Dec. 15, 1899.) 
—., ** London Government Act and Libraries.’ Mason, T. Library 1:25 (Dec. 1899.) 
“ Light that Failed, The.” Mun. J.°9:73_(January 26, 1900.) 
“Poor, A Year of London.”’ Mun. J. & London 8:1383 (Dec, 29, 1899.) 
“ Public Baths and Washhouses and Public Libraries." Gomme, G.L. London, P.S, King & Son, 
1899. 4to,73 pp. Paper, 2s. a 
“ Railway, London's New Electric.” Mun. J. 9:101 (Feb. 9, 1900.) 
—. * Waterloo and City Railway.” Ty. & Ry. World 8:485 (Dec. 7, 1899.) 
“ Refuse, London House.” Johnstone, Ralph W. Public Health Nov. 1899, 
“ Reliques of Old London upon the Banks of the Thames and in the Suburbs south of the River.” 
Way, T. R. London, Beil & Co., 1899. 8vo, 114 pp. Cloth, 2is. ao. tee 
Slums of London, The. L. A. B. Russkaya Muisi Dec. 1899. rary 
“Socialism in West Ham.” Billows,F.H. Econ. R. 10:52 (Jan. 1900.) 
Street Improvements, ‘The Financial Loss Caused by Narrow Streets.”’ Engng. Rec. 40:617 
(Dec. 2, 1899.) 
—. **The Great London Improvement.” Mun. J. & London 8:1355 (Dec, 22, 1899.) 
—. “The Street Makers of London.’ Wade,G.A. Ludgate Feb. 1900. 
—. “ Widening the Strand.’’ Mun. J. & London 8;1291 (Dec. 1, 1899.) 
oo ‘er “Electric Traction on the Metropolitan Railway.” Ty. & Ry. W. 9:80 (Feb. 8, 


—. “The Tramway Policy of the London County Council.’ Ady, Clarence E. Ty. & Ry. 
World 8:493 (Dec. 7, 1899.) 


> Gress Traffic, The Congestion of London.”’ Barry, Sir J. Wolfe. Ty.;& Ry. World 8:487 (Dec. 7. 
.) 


Transportation in London, (‘‘ Circulation et Locomotion a Londres.”) Artibal,J. R. Munici- 
pale 3:1787 (Dec. 23, 1899.) 

Underground Railway. ‘‘The Great Central Extension to London.’’ Fielden’s M. March, 1900. 
Water Supply. ‘‘A Water Board for London.” “Mun. J. & London 9:69 (Jan. 26, 1900.) 

—. “London Water—A Trust.” (Editorial.) Muu. J. & London 9:71 (Jan. 26, 1900.) 

—. “The Latest Report on the London Water Companies.” Engng. Rec, 41:121 (Feb. 10, 1900.) 
——. ‘*The London Water Supp!ly.”* Spectator 84:131 (Jan. 27, 1900.) = a «® 
—. *“*The London Water Supply and Typhoid.” Corfizld, W.H. San. Rec. 24:503 (Dec. 8, 1899.) 


—.‘*The Waterworks of Europe: London “and Liverpool.’’j Philadelphia, Commercial 
Museum, 1899. Svo,50 pp. Pamphlet. 


Les Angeles, Cal. 
“Fire Alarm and Police Telegraph System, Los Angeles."" Elec. W. & E. 35:251 (Feb. 17, 1900.) 


46 Louisville, Ky., The Gas Fight in.” Louisville,, Kentucky, Heating Co., 1900. 8vo, 47 pp. 
Pamphlet. 


‘ Wadison, Wis«., Chemical Pvecipitation and Rapid Filtration of Sewage at.’’ Engng. News 
42:411 (Dec. 28, 1899.) 


Manchester, Eng. 


“ Sewage Disp sal Problem at Manchester, The.” Fuertes, James H. City Govt. 7:187 (Dec. 1899); 
Engng. Rec. 40:626 (Dec. 2, 1899.) 


** City of Manchester, The.”” Newland, F. W. Sunday at Home Feb. 1900; March, 1900. 
“ Tramway System, The Manchester."" Brocklehurst, F. Ty. & Ry. World 8:457 (Dec. 7, 1899.) 


66 Mansfield, Ohio, The Parks of.” Park & Cem. 9:250 (Feb. 1900.) 


a 


66 Wedia, Pa., Tae Water-Works of.” Ledoux,J.W. Engng. Rec. 40.618 (Dec. 2, 1899.) 


Melbourne, Aus. 
** Lessons from Municipal Malbourne.” Mun. J. 9:7 (Jan. 5, 1900.) 
“Water Supply, Melbourne.’ Engng. (London) 69:3 (Jan. 5, 1900.) 


‘6 Michigan, Strest Paving in.” Engng. Rec. 40: 625 (Dec. 2, 1899.) 
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miles, weaty, The Municipal Electionsat (‘Le Elezioni Amministrative a Milano.”) Cor- 
naggia, C.O. Nuova Ant. 84;108(Nov. 1, 1899.) 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
* Elect: ic Tramways, Milwaukee.” Ty. & Ry. World 9:1 (Jan. 11, 1000.) 
“ Street Railway Problem in Milwaukee.” Butler,John A. Mun, Aff. 4 ; 212 (Mar. 1900.) 


“Moline, be : renamed Collection and Disposal at.” Kittilsen, Edward. Engng. News 48:90 
L. (Fel y 


‘6 Montreal, New Sewage Farm for the St. Deuis Ward of." Engng. News 43:54 (Jan. 25, 1900.) 


Munictpal Control, Municipal Ownership. 

“ A Discussion of Municipal Ow.ership.” Bemis, E,W. Other Side,1:256 (Dec. 2, 1899.) 
Abattoirs, Municipal. (See A battoirs.) 

* Accounting of Public Service Industries, The.’ Tooke, C. W. Other Side 1;307 (Dec. 30, 1899.) 

“ Against Municipal Ownership.’ Yerkes, Charlies T. Public Policy 2:101 (Feb. 17, 1900.) 
Belgium, Municipalization in. (See Belgium.) 
Boston, Municipal Ownership in. (See Beston.) 
Concord, N. H., Municipal Lighting in. (See Concord.) 
Detroit, Municipal Lighting Plant of. (See Detroit.) 

“Economic Aspects of Municipal Franchises.” Foote, Allen Ripley. Elec. R. 36:210(Feb. 28, 1900.) 


* Electricity Supply, The Commercial and Business Aspects of Municipal.'’ Gibbings, Aifred H. 
Bradford, Macmillan Co., 1899. 4to,270 pp. Cloth, $4. 


Fire Insurance, Municipal. (See Fires.) 
Great Britain, Municipal Fire Insurance in. (See Great Britain.) 


“ Public Ownership vs. Regulated Natural Monopolies.”” Foote, Allen Ripley. Other Side 1:271 
(Dec. 9, 1899); 1:283 (Dec. 16, 1899); 1:295 (Dec. 23, 1899.) 


“ Milk Supply, Public Regulation of the.” Wende, Ernest. City Govt. 8:48 (Feb. 1900.) 


“ Municipal Franchises."’ Richardson. Charles. (Pp. 120-128 in “‘A Municipal Program” New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1900. 8vo, 246 pp. Cloth, $1.00.) 


“ Municipal Franchises."” Smith, Edwin Burritt. Other Side 1:255 (Dec. 2, 1899.) 
“Municipal Ownership.’’ Pingree, Hazen S. Public Improvements 2:169 (Feb. 15, 1900.) 
ee ae (“Le Socialisme Communal.) Veber, Adrian. R. Municipale 3:1881 
(Fe 
Municipalization of Electricity. (‘‘La Munvicipalizzazione dei Servizi Elettrici.”) L*Elettricita 
18:004 (Sept. 23, 1899.) 
New York City, Municipal Ownership of Docks in. (See New ¥ ork City.) 
“Private Ownership of Franchises,’’ Yerkes, Charles T. Public Improvements 2:193 (Mar. 1, 1900.) 
** Public Ownership.” { Pp. 17-254 in “ The City for the People or the Municipalization of the City 
Government and of Local Franchises." Parsons, Frank. Phila., C. F. Taylor, 1900. 8vo, 
597 pp. Cloth, $1.00) 
“ Public Ownership and the Social Conscience." Cutting, R. Fulton. Mun. Aff. 4:3 (March, 1900.) 
“Shall American Cities Municipalize ? Value of Foreign Experience as a Guide.” Agar, John G. 
Mun. Aff. 4:13 (March, 1900.) 
“ Telephony, Municipal.” Bennett, Alfred R. Mun. J. 9:45 (Jan, 19, 1900.) 
“The City for the People, or 7 Municipalization of the City Government and of Local Fran- 
chises.”” Parsons, Frank. Phila.,C. F. Taylor, 1900. 8vo, 597 pp. Clo h, $1 
* Water-Works and E'ectric- tient Plants, Municipal Ownership of Combined.’’ Fischer, Louis E. 
Mun, Engng. 18:147 (March, 1900.) 
“Why Municipal Industries are Noi Efficient.” Public Policy 2:68 (Feb. 3, 1900.) 


Municip:s1] *ocialism (See under Municipal Control, Munictpe] Ownership.) 


: New Orleans, La. 
“ Ownership of Public Ut lities.”. Woodruff, Clinton Rogers. Aan. Am. Acad. Pol. Sci. 15:126 
(Jan. 1900.) 
“ Progress of Dra‘nage in New Orleans.” Theard, Alfred (Francis. J. Assoc. Engng. Soc, 24:62 
(Jan. 1900.) 


New York City. 
Art. Public. ** A Temple to Liberty."’ Bush-Brown, ,H. K. Public Improvements 2:125 (Jan. 
15, 1900.) 
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New York City.—Continued. 
—. “ Beautifying New York City.” Lopez, Charles A. Public Improvements 2;127 (Jan, 15, 1900.) 
—. “The Battery.” Spencer, Nelson 8. Public Improvements 2:122 (Jan. 15, 1900.) 

** Charter, The Greater New York.” Sterne, Simon. Public Improvements 2:150 (Feb. 1, 1900.) 


** Docks in New York City, Municipal Ownership of.” Coler, Bird 8. Mun. Aff. 4: 207 (Mar. 1900.) 
** Fire Brigade, The New York.”’ Bonner, Hugh. Mun. J. & London 8:1857 (Dec. 22, 1899.) 
(‘* La Nouvelle Brigade des Pompiers de New York.”) Artibal, J. R. Municipale 8:1851 
~ Jan. 20, 1900.) 
** Franchises in New York City, History of Public.’ Myers, Gustavus. Mun. Aff. 4:71 (Mar. 1900.) 
Garbage Disposa!. ‘‘ About Cremating New York’s Garbage.’ City Govt. 8:1 (Jan. 1900.) 


“= ‘ha Barren Island Garbage Reduction Works, Greater New York.’’ Engng. News 43:66 
(Feb. 1, 1960.) 


—. * The Dis: a of City Wastes and the Barren Island Garbage Reduction Works.” Engng. 
News 43:76 . 1, 1900.) 
** Lecture Course ne New York City, The Free.” McCormick,S.D. Outlcok 64:121 (Jan. 13, 1900.) 
“ Mazet Investigation, The.”’ Moss, Frank. Ind. 52:299 (Feb. 1, 1900.) 
** Municipal Government as Illustrated by the Charter, Finances and Public Charities of New 
York.’ Coler, Bird 8. New York, D yon & Uo., 1900. 12mo, 200 pp. Cloth, $1. 
** Plundering the City.’’ Nation 70:14: (Feb, 22, 1900.) 
Rapid Transit. ‘‘'Cremon’on Rapid Transit in the City of New York.” Mun. & Ry. Rec. 
5:305 (Dec. 15, 1899.) f 
—_ — Discussion of the New York Tunnel Railway Proposition.” St. Ry. J. 16:30 (Jan 
, 1800. 
—. ** General Structural se of the New York Rapid Transit Tunnel Railway.” Engng. 
News 42: 380 (Dec. 14, 1899. 


—. “ Proposals for nee Transit Facilities Across the East River at New York.” Engng. 
News 42:416 (Dec. 28, 189.) 


——. ** Proposed Plans for Bridges and Tunnels Across the East River at New York City.” 
Engaog. News 42:420 (Dec. 28, 1899.) 

——. *‘ The New York Rapid Transit Tunnel.’ Sci. Am. 82:49 (Feb 8, 1900.) 

~~ The Proposed Undergrourd Railway in New York City.” Ty. & Ry. World 9:14 (Jap. 11, 


——, ‘The Rapi.i Transit Tunnel in New York.’’ St. Ry. J. 16:93 (Jan. 27, 1900.) 


x The Traffic Difficulties of the Brooklyn Rapid Trausit System.’ St. Ry. J. 16:31 (Jan. 6, 
16 


* Uaderground Rapid Transit."" Public Improvements 2:123 (Jan. 15, 1900.) 


“Slums in New York, An Account of the Battle with the: A Ten Years’ War.” Riis,J.A. New 
York, Houghton, Mifflin & (0, 1900 12mo0, 267 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 


* Statistics of Building Operations. New York City.”' B. Laoor stat. New York 1:167 (Dec. 1899.) 


Street Railways. ‘ Main PowerS Station and Transmission System of the Metropoijitan Street 
Railway Company of New York.”’ St. Ry. J 16:213 ( tar. 3, 1900.) 


—. ‘‘ New [Tramway Power-Siations in New York.” Ty. & Ry. W.9:57 (Feb. 8, 1900.) 
—. ‘‘ New York Street Railway Statistics.” St. Ry. J. 16:95 (Jan, 27, 1900.) 
* Taxation in New York City, Problems of.” Hawley, Waiter L. Other Side 1:289 (Dec. 
23, 1899 ) 
** The Future Metropolis.” Coler, Bird S. Public Improvements 2:145 (Feb. 1, 1900.) 
* The Walk Up-Town."’ Williams, Jesse Lynch. Scribner's 27:44 (Jan. 1°00.) 
Water supply. “ Constructing the Jerome Park Reservoir."’ Engnz. Rec. 4':148 (Feb. 17. 1900.) 
—. ‘* The Foundations of the New Croton Dam.*’ Gowen, CharlesS. Trans. Am, Soc. Civ. 
Eng. 20:2 (Jan. 1900 ) 
—. “ The Rawapo Contract.”’ King, William F. Public Improvements 2:175 (Feb. 15, 1900.) 
—. “ The Scarcity of Water in Brooklyn.” Engng. Rec. 41:25 (Jan. 13, 1900.) 
—. “ The Water Supply of New York." Croes, J. James R. Ci:y Govt. 7:146 (Dec. 1899). 
Ohio. 
** Municipal Indebtedness in Ohio.’’ Mann, Wilbur E. Public Policy 2:108 (Feb. 17, 1600.) 
* The Ohio Ideal for City Government."’ Ghent, W. J. Ind. 51:3427 (Dec. 21, 1899.) 


6sPanama, Waterworks in.” Gudger. Cons. Rep. 62:50 (Jan. 1900.) 


‘sParaguay, Cities of." Ruffin, John N. Cons. Rep. 62:35 (Jan. 1900.) 


Paris, France. 
** Hotel de Ville, Paris, The.’’ Gevaert, Fierens. R. de l’Art 6:475 (Dec. 10, 1899.) 


“* How the Paris Mun ~~ tad Assists the Unemployed.’ Conner, Edward. Mun. World 10:4 (Jan. 
1900); 10:20 (Feb. 1 
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Paris, France.—Continued. 
Insane in the Department of the Seine. (‘ Les Aliénés dans le Dé ment de ~, Se. ") Re 
beiliard, E. R. Municipale 3:1743 (Dec. 2, 1899); 3:1755 (Dee. 9, 1899); 8:1772 (Dec. 16, 1899. 
Labo eatery of Paris. Municipal Chemical. (‘‘ Le Laboratoire Municipal de p mechap del a Ville de 
Paris."*) P. Cc. R. — 321884 (Feb. 3, 1+00.) 


M of C 1 Property in Paris al » ie des Propriétés Communales de la 
Ville de Paris. *") R. Municipale 3:1891 (Feb. 3, 1 —_ - 


Public Seenmportasion 3 sg in Paris and Its a (‘Les Transports en Commun dans 
Paris et sa —, *) Jean, Charlier, Génie Civil Jan. 13, 1900. 
Sewerage of Pa (* L'Assainissement de la Seine et | “Fpandage des Eaux D'Egout de Paris 4 
Plorstlaye-Mérs: ") Thoinot,L. Ann. D’Hyg. Pub. 42:560 (Dec, 1899 ) 
—. “The Paris antoay st and a p Gyetem of Irrigating Land by Means of the City's Sew- 
age.” Conner, E. 
“ Suburbs of Paris, The.’ Warren, cman M. haut. 30:510 (Feb. 1900.) 
“ Underground Paris.” Mun. J. & London 9:47 (Jan. 19, 1900.) 
Wharves in Paris. (‘Les Quais de Pari:.”) Escudier, Paul. R. Municipale 3:1787 (Dec. 2, 1899.) 





Parks, Playgrounds, Open Spaces in Cities, etc. 
“ A City Without a Park.’’ Woodward, W. A. Public Improvements 2:147 (Feb. 1, 1900.) 
Boston, Parksin. (See Boston.) 
Mansfield, Ohio, Parks of. (See Mansfield.) 


“ The Relation of Reservoirsto Parks" Olmsted, Frederick Law, Jr. Mun. Engng. 18:71 (Feb. 
1900); Engng. Rec. 41:173 (Feb. 24, 1900.) 


Party Government. 
“ Between Elections." Chapman, John Jay. Atlan. 85:26 (Jan. 1900.) 
“Party Government in Cities.” Wilcox, D. F. Pol. Sci. Q. 14:681 (Dec. 1899.) 


Pauperism. (ee (harities.) 


Paveuents, Paving. Etc, 

Asphalt, ‘Failures in Asphalt Pavements.’ Engng. Rec. 41:6 (Jan. 6, 1900.) 

“Shas Failures in Asphalt Pavements and Their Causes." Dow, A.W. Mun. Engng. 12:18 (Jan 
900,) 

Brick Paving. ‘Construction of Brick Pavements.’ Grimes,George R. Mun. Engng. 18:180 
( tarch, 1900.) 

=) Necessary Qualities for Paving Brick.’ Thompson, Almon D. Mun. Engng. 18:8 (Jan. 
1 


—. “ Notes on Brick Pavements.’ Kemmler, E. A. Engng. Rec. 40:70! (Dec. 23, 1899.) 
—. * Paving Brick and Brick Pavements."’ Luten, Daniel B. Engng. Rec. 41:196 (Mar. 3, 1900.) 
—. ‘* The Market Side of the Paving Brick Industry."’ Stevens, F. B. Mun. Engng. 18:152 
(Mare? , 1900 ) 
Cincinnati, Asphalt Pavingin. (See Cincinnati.) 
“Creosoied Wood Block Pavements in Indianapolis.” Downing, M. A. St. Ry. R. 10:92 
(Feb. 15, 1900.) 


“Evolution of Public Roads." Hulbert, Archer Builer. Public Policy 2:119 (Feb. 24, 1900.) 
Iowa, Pavingin. (See flowa.) 
Michig*n, Paving in. (See Michigan.) 
“ Modern City Roadways.’ Lewis, Nelson P. Pop. Sci. Mo, 56:524 (Mar. 1900.) 
“ Street Railway Tracks, Pavements Between." Rust, C. H. City Govt. 7:138 (Dec. 1899.) 
“Walks and Drives.” Park & Cem. 9:210 (Dec. 18¥9.) 
“Wood Paving in the East.” Downing, M.A. California Municipalities 1:144 (Dec. 1899.) 





Pawnshops. 
Italy, Pawnshopsin. (See Italy.) 
“ Municipal Pawnshops.”” London, The Fabian Society, 1900. 4 pp. Pamphlet, Id. 
Pawnshops and Interest at Two Per Cent. Rodriguez, Pedro. Ciudad de Dios Nov. 5, 1899. 


Pennsylvania. 
“Street Railways in Pennsylvania.’ St. Ry. J. 16:64 (Jan. 6, 1900.) 


Philadelphia. 
“Central Distributing Station of the Philadelphia Electric Company.’’ Swoope, C. Walton. 
Elec. W. & E. 35:279 (Feb. 24, 1900.) 
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Philadeiphia.—Continued, 
“* History of the Penusylvania Avenue Subway, Philadelphia, and Sewer Construction Connected 
Therewith.” Webster, George 8., and Wagner, Samuel Tobias. Trans. Am. Soc. Civ. Eng, 
84:129 (Feb. 1900.) 
“Philadelphia : What are its Needs?" Osborn, H. V. B. Pro. Eng. Club 17:24 (Feb. 1900.) 
“ Reform in Philadelphia.’’ Nation 70:159 (Mar. 1, 1900.) 














Plymouth, Eng. 
‘Electric Works, England, The Plymouth Corporation.” 







Elec. W. & E. 34:847 (Dec. 2, 1899.) 






Police. 
Los Angeles, Police System of. 






(See Los Angeles.) 


“‘Portiand, England, The Water-Works of.’’ Engrg. Rec. 41:32 (Jan. 18, 1900.) 










Proportional Representation. 
Belgium, Proportional Representation in. (See Relgium.) 


“Proportional Representation.” (Pp. 474-483 in **‘ The City for the People or the Municipalization 
of the City Government and of Locai Franchises."" Parsons, Frank. Philadelphia, C. F. Tay- 
lor, 1900. 8vo, 597 pp. Cloth, $1.00.) 











Rapid Transit. (See Street Railways.) 






**Richmond, Ind., Garbage Cremation at.’’ Whelan, D. P. City Govt. 7:149 (Dec. 1899.) 









Rochester. 
“Statistics of Building Operations, Buffalo, Rochester and Syracuse.’ B. Labor Stat. New York 
1:170 (Dec. 1889.) 

























“Russia, Municipal Government in.”* Mun. J. 9:146 (Feb. 23, 1900.) 
‘*§alford [Eng.] Corporation Electric Tramways.” Ty. & Ry. W. 9:77 (Feb. 8, 1900.) 


Saloon Problem. 
Germany, Saloonsin. (See Germany.) 
‘*The Penal Aspects of Drunkenness.’ Cummings, Eiward. Char. R. 9:500 (Jan. 1°00) 


San Francisco, Ca). 
“* A Plan to Beautify Market Street." Cahill, B.J.S. Cal. Arch. Oct. 1899. 
“Four-Cent Fare Struggle in San Francisco.” St. Ry. J. 16:32 (Jar. 20, 1900.) 


Sanitation. 
“European Sanitation.” Ellery, T. George. Mun. J. & London §:1359 (Dec. 22, 1899.) 
London, Public Health of. (See London.) 
en ieee Hygiene. (**L’Hygiéne Municipale.”) Strauss, Paul. R. Municipale 3:1833 (Jan. 





Santa Cruz, Ca). 
“ What a City has Done and is Doing.’ Lamb, W. H. California Municipalities :-131 (Dec. 1899.) 


“Santiago, The Renovation of.” Engng. Rec. 40:689 (Dec. 23,1899.) 


Schools and School Systems of Cities. 
* Administration of City Schools, Tne.’ Young, James T, Ann. Am. Acad, Pol. Sci. 15;171 
(March, 1900 ) 
* Financial Relation of the Department of Education to the City Government, The.” Rowe, L. 8. 
Ann. Am. Avad. Pol. Sci. 15:1£6 (March, 1900.) 
Italy, Educationin. (See Italy.) 


“ School Sanitation and Decoration.’ Burrage, Severance, and Bailey, Henry Turner. Boston, 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1898. 12mo, 191 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 


Settlement Wovement, College, Social and University Settlements. 
London, Settlementsip. (See London.) 
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Sewage Disposal, Sewage Systems. 
Alliance, Ohio, Sewage Disposal in. (See Alliance.) 
Chicago, Sewage Disposalin. (See Chicago.) 
Chichester, Eng., Sewage Disposal in. (See Chichester.) 
Cleveland, Sewage Disposal in. (See Cleveland.) 
Clinton, Mass., Sewage Disposal in. (See (Clinton, Mase.) 


“Coal, Sewage Filtration Throvgh.” Hill, A. Bestock ; Garfield, Joreph. Frgrg. Ree. 41:101 
(Feb. 3, 1900.) 


Concord, N. H., Sewerage Plant of. (See Concord.) 
“ Construction of Kewanee; Sewerage System.’ Quade, J.C. Mur. Ergrg. 18:1€3 (March, 1900.) 
“ Disposal Problems, Sewage.” Hill, G. Everett. California Municipalities 1:189 (Dec. 1899.) 


** Economical Sewage Purification for § mali Con munities.” Fletcher, Fobert. Fublic Improve 
ments %:172 (Feb, 15, 1£00.) 


Edinburgh, Sewerage of. (See Edinburgh.) 
Great Britain, Sewerage Systems in. (See Great Britain.) 
Madison, Wis., Sewage Disporalin. (See Madison.) 
Manchester, Sewage Disposal in. (See Manchester.) 
Montreal, Sewage Disposal in. (See Momtreal.) 
New Orleans, Drainage cf, (See New Orleans.) 
Paris, Sewerage of. (See Paris.) 
Philadelphia, Sewers in.} (See Philadelphia.) 
“ Purification of Sewage,“The.”’ Parry, W. Kaye. City Govt. 8:7 (Jan. 1900.) 
—_—. Myo y and Its Pustieatins. ” Rideal,S. San. Rec. 24:478 Gee. 1, 1899); 24:506 (Dec. 


8 
1899); 24:524 (Dec. 15, 1899); 24:543 (Dec. 22, 1899); 25:5 (Jan. 5, 1900); 25 48. (Jan. 19, 1900); 25 28:67 
(Jan. 26, 1900); 25:185 (Feb. 16, *i000), 25:154 (Feb. 2s. 1900.) 


a3 Lawrence Experiments,in Sewage Disposal.”’ Clark, H. W. Engng. Rec. 40:6£€ (Dec. 23, 


—. “Experiments on Sewage Purification’at the Lawrence Experiment Station during 1898.” 
Engng. News 42:395 (Dec. 21, 1899.) 

“Results Obtained with the Ames Sewage Disposal Works.’ Marston, A. Engng. Rec. 41:17 
(Feb. 24, 1900.) 

“Septic Tank at Overbrook, N. J., The.” Owen, James. Engng. Rec. 40:669 (Dec. 16, 1899.) 

“Sewer Ventilation.” Folwell, A. Prescott. Engng. Rec. 41:201 (Mar. 3, 1100.) 

« a and Health.’ Mailler-Kendall, Theo. San. Rec, 25:111 (Feb. 9, 1900); 25:152 (Feb. 28, 
1900.) 


“Sludge Disposal, The Problem of Sewage.’ Hedenberg, W. L. Mun. Engng. 18:10 (Jan. 1900.) 
“Streams and Sewage.” Mun. & Ry. Rec. 5:317 (Dec. 15, 1899.) 

Sutton, Sewerage in. (See Sutton.) 

Tampico, Fla., Sewerage in. (See Tampico.) 


Sheffield, Eng. 
“Sheffield Corporation Tramways.” Ty. & Ry. World 8:483 (Dec. 7, 1599.) 
“ Tramway System of Sheffield, England.” St. Ry. R. 10:17 (Jan. 15, 1900.) 


“Siam, Railroads and Street-Car Lines in.” King, Hamilton. Cons. Rep. 62:232 (Feb. 1900.) 


“Skaneateles an ¥.] Water Works Company v. ,Villege of Skareateles.” Mun. / ff. 4: 22? 
(Mar., 1900.) 


Slaughter-Houses. (See Abattoirs.) 


Smoke Nuisance. 
“ Practical Smoke Prevention.” Nicholson, W. San. Ree. 24:475 (Dec. 1, 1899); 24:523 (Dec. 15, 
1899); 24:565 (Dec. 29, 1899); 25:63 (Jan. 26, 1900); 25:110 (Feb. 9, 1900); 2°:151 (Feb. 23, 1900.) 
“ Smoke and Its Purification.” Rideal,&. San. Rec. 25:89 (Feb. 2, 1900.) 


“Southampton (Eng.] Corporation Tramways.’ Mun. J, 9:85 (Feb. 2, 1900.) 


““§$pain, Electric Tramways in Northern.” Lay, Julius G. Cons. Rep. €1:532 (Dec. 1899); Ty. & Ry. 
World 9:38 (Jan. 11, 1900.) 
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Street Railways. (See also Municipal Control and Municipal Ownership.) 
Aberdeen, Tramways of. (See Aberdeen.) 
** Advertising as Profitable to Street Railways as to Steam Railways, Is’’? Derrah, Robert H. 
8t. Ry. R. 10:33 (Jan. 15, 1900.) 
Baltimore, Street Railways in. (See Baltimore.) 
Batavia, Java, Tramways in. (see Batavia.) 
Berlin, Tramways in. (See Berlin.) 
Bolton, Tramwaysin. (See Bolton.) 
Bombay, Tramwaysin. (See Bombay.) 
Cars. *Car Service and Its Practical Application." McCormack, Ira A. Ty. & Ry. World 
9:31 (Jan. 11, 1900.) 
——. “Street Car Building." Davis, Charles Henry. St. Ry. J. 16:250 (Mar. 3, 1900.) 
——. The Relation between Receipts and Car Efficiency in Street Tramways. ¢‘ Beziehungen 
Zwischen Einnahmen und Wagen-Kilometericistung bei Strassenbahnbetrieb.”’) Mattersdorff, 
W. Elek. Zeit. Dec. 21, 1899. 
—. “Tramway and Light Railway Car Trucks."’ Ty. & Ry. W. 9:78 (Feb. 8, 1900.) 
oy Railways in Europe, America, and Vienna. (‘‘Stadtbahnen in Europa, Amerika und 
ien.’) Cszepelka, A. Die Zeit. 21:99 (Nov. 18, 1899.) 
“Claim Department, The Organization of a.’ Uppercu, J. W. 8t. Ry. J. 16:124 (Feb. 3, 1900.) 
Cleveland, Street Railwaysin. (See Cleveland.) 
“* Conscience a Factor in Street Railway Receipts.” Other Side 1:311 (Dec. 80, 1899.) 
Croydon, Street Railways in. (See Croydon.) 
Detroit, Street Railwaysin. (See Detroit.) 
Dover, Eng., Tramways of. (See Dover.) 
“*Earning Power of Street Railway Properties, How to Determine the True Net.’ Higgins, 
Edward E. St. Ry. J. 16:246 (Mar. 3, 1900.) 
“Electric Traction.”” Thompson, Silvanus P. St. Ry. R. 10:20 (Jan. 15, 1900.) 
. “Electric Conduit Roads.’ Adams, Alton D. Mun. Engng. 18:102 (Feb. 1900.) 
. “Electric Progress.’ Houston, Edwin J. Cassier’s 17:145 (Dec. 1899.) 
. “Electric Traction and Insurance Companies."' Ty. & Ry. Worle 9:44 (Jan. 11, 1900.) 
. * Electric Traction ia Railway Work.’ Ty. & Ry. World 9:20 (Jan. 11, 1900.) 
. “Practical Limitations of Electric Power Transmission.’’ Bell, Louis, Cassier’s 17:113 
(Dec. 1899.) 
—. “The Development of Electric Stations." Adams, Alton D. Cassier's 17:91 (Dec. 1899.) 
—. “Third-Rail Conductors for Electric Railways.’"’ Daft, Leo. Cassier’s 17:235 (Jan. 1900.) 
France, Tramways of. (See France.) 
Ger many, Street Railways in. (See Germany.) 
Glasgow, Street Railwaysin. (See Glasgow.) 
Great Britain, Street Railwaysin. (see Great Britain.) 
“ Investments in Street Railways.” Yerkes, Charles T. Public Policy 2:85 (Feb. 10, 19°0.) 
—. *“*How Can Street Railway Investments be made Secure and Remunerative?"’ Yerkes, 
Charies T. Other side 1:310 (Dec. 30, 1899.) 
London, Railways in. (See London.) 
** Management, Street Railway."’ Sergeant, Charles S. Public Policy 2:84 (Feb. 10, 1900.) 
Manchester, Tramways of. (See Manchester.) 
Milwaukee, Street Railways of. (See Milwaukee.) 
New York, Street Railwaysin, (See New Work.) 
Pennsylvania, Street Railwaysin. (See Penasyivania.) 
Salford, Street Railwaysin. (See Salford.) 
San Francisco, Street Railways in. (S-e Sam Francisco.) 
Sheffield. Tramways in. (See Sheffi-ld.) 
Siam, Street Railways in. (See Siam.) 
Southampton, Eng., Tramways in. (See Southampton.) 
Spain, Street Railwaysin. (See Spain.) 
Toledo, Ohio, Street Railwaysin. (See Toledo.) 
Veracruz, Street Railwaysin. (See Vera Cruz.) 


Streets, Street fuilding, Street Cleaning, Street Improvements. (See also 


Yavements, Paving.) 
London, Street Improvementsin. (See London.) 


“Street Cleaning Statistics for Forty American Cities... Rosewater, Andrew. Engng. News 


43:186 (Feb. 22, 1900.) 


“Street Cleaning, The Cost of."’ Stutler, Warner. Public Improvements 2:200 (Mar. 1, 1900.) 
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subways. 

“ architecture, Subway.” Arch. & B. M. 1:185 (March, 1900.) 
Berlin, Underground Railways in. (See Berlin.) 
Boston Subway. (See Beston.) 
London, Subways in, (See Londen.) 
New York, Underground Railroad in. (See New York.) 
Paris, Underground Railway in. (See Paris.) 

“ Te ete Tunnels in Large Cities." Parsons, William Barclay. Engng. Rec. 40:672 


“gutton, England, The Bacterial Treatment of Sewage at."’ Engng. Rec. 41:79 (Jan. 27, 1900.) 


Sweden. 
“ The Telephone in Sweden.” Elec. R. 36:62 (Jan. 17, 1900.) 
“ The Status of Telephony in Sweden.” Elec. W. & E. 35:137 (Jan. 27, 1900.) 


Syracuse, N. Y¥. 


“Statistics of Building Operations. Buffalo, Rochester and Syracuse." B. Labor Stat. New 
York, 1:170 (Dec. 1599.) 


“Water Supply, Syracuse.”. Hamilton, James H. Mun. Aff. 4: 60 (Mar. 1900). 


ies (Fia.), Waterworks and Sewerage in.” Pressly, Neil E. Cons. Rep. 61:563 (Dec. 


Taxation, Local and Manicipal. (See aleo Assessments, Special ; and Finance.) 
New York, Taxation in. (See New stork.) 
“The Franchise Tax." Roosevelt, Theodore. Prog. Age 18:58 (Feb. 1, 1900.) 


.Telephones. 
Amsterdam, Telephonesiv. (See Amsterdam.) 
Great Britain Telephonesin. (See Great Britain.) 
“Popular Telephones.’ Mountain, A.B. Mua. J. 9:37 (Jan. 12, 1900.) 
Sweden, Telephones in. (See Sweden.) 


“The Merits of Independent and Industrial Telephcne Systems.” Miller, Kempeter B. Engng. 
M, 18:550 (Jan, 1900.) 


“Toledo (Ohio) Traction Company.” Harding, Burcham. St. Ry. J. 16:109 (Feb. 3, 1900.) 


“Trieste. Austria, lectric Lighting Plant and Street Lamps of.” Herzog, Josey. Elec. W. & E. 
85:21 (Jan. 6, 1900. 


United States, 

“A Continuing City.” Jordan, David Starr. California Municipalities 1:229 (Feb. 1900.) 

“A Municipal Program: Report of a Commi'tee of the National Municipal League, adopted by 
the League. November 17, 1899 together with Explanatory and other Papers." New York 
Macmiilan Co. 1990. 8vo, 2446 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 

—.. “A Proposes Municipal Program.” Wilcox, Delos F. City Govt. 7:140 (Dec. 1899.) 
—.** A Summary of the Program.”” Rowe, Leo 8, (Pp. 157-173 in“ A Municipal Program.” 
New York, The Macmiilan Co., 1900. 8vo,246 pp. Cioth, $1.00.) 


—.* An Examination of the Proposed Municipal Program.”’ (Pp. 225-239 in “* A Municipal 

Program.”’ New York, The Macmillan Co., 1900. 8vo, 216 pp. Clotb, $1.00) 

“Municipal Development in the United States.’’ Fairlie, John A. (Pp. 1-35 in “A Municipal 
Program.’ New York. The Macmillan Co., 1900. 8vo, 246 pp. Cloth, $1.00) 

“ Municipal Socialism in America.” Chase, John C. Ind, 52:249 (Jan. 25, 1900) 

“Political and Municipal Legislation in 1899." Whitten, Robert H. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. Sci. 
15:160 (March, 1900.) 

“Political Parties and City Government under the Proposed vanictee Program * Goodnow, 
Frank J. (Pp. 129-145 in > Municipal Program.” New York, e Macmillan Co., 1900. 





8vo, 2446 pp. Cloth, $1.00 
"oan oo Chapman, John J. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1900. 12mo, 157 
Pp. oth, $1.25. 
“Public Opinion and City Government under the Proposed Municipal Program.” Deming, 
Horace E. (Pp. 146-156 in “A Municipal Program."’ New York, The Macmillan Co., 1900. 
8vo0. 246 pp. Cloth, $1.00.) 
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United States.—Continued.} re 

“Socialism in the United States." Winston, Ambrose Paré. Contemp. 76:105 sis 1900.) * 
ores _ “* American Tramway Notes.” Ty. & Ry. World 9:17 (Jan.{11, 1£00) ; 9:75 (eb, 


Th a Tramway Deputation in America.” Sbitiey, J. H.Z Tye & Ry. World 9:89 (Jan, 
—. “Street Railway Franchises in American Cities. a Engng. News 48:18 (Jan. 4, 1200.) * 
“‘ The City in the United States—The Proper Scope of Its Activities.” fhaw, Albert. (Pp. 59-78 in 
“* A Municipal Program.’’ New York, The Macmillan Co., 1200. 8vo, 246pp. Cloth, $1.00.) 
“The Municipal Problem in the United States."" Deming, Horace E. (Pp. 86-58in“* A Musial 
Program.’’ New York, The Macmillan Co., 1900. 8vo, 246 pp. Cloth, $1.00) 


*6Veracruz, Street Railwaysin.” Pagés. Cons. Rep. 61:562 (Dec. 1899.) 


cbt 
bee Water Supply of. (‘* Les Eaux de Versailles."") Thiteau, J. B.,and7Garlier, G. Am. 
D’Hyg. Pub. 42:209 (Sept. 1899.) 
Washhouses. 


London, Washhouses in. (See London.) zu 
Washington, D.C. 

“The Brightwood Reservoir, Washington, D. C.” Engng. Rec. 41:183 (March 8, 1900.) 

‘* Water Purification Experiments at Washington, D.C.” Engng. News 42:873 (Dec.(7, 1899.) 


Water Supplies of Cities. (Seealso Municipal Control.) = 
Albany, N. Y., Filtration in. (See Albany.) — 
“ Bacteria in an Atmosphere Saturated with Moisture, On the Necessity of Canis Water,” 
Whipple, George C. Reprinted from Technology Quarterly, Vol. 12, No. 4,.Dec. 1 
Boston, Waterworks in. (See Boston.), ans 
Dresden, Ger., Waterworks of. (See Dresden.) F 
™ ~ ata Th Water-Supply.” Folwell, A. Prescott. New York, Wiley & Son, 1900. “8vo, 562 pps 
oth, $4. 





‘“* European Continent, The Waterworks of Burope. ” ‘'(Paris, Florence, Moscow, Vienna, Munich, 
<r .Geneva, Zurich.) Philadelphia, Commercial Museum, 1899. S8vo, 41 pp. 
‘amphiet 


* 7 of Public Water-Supplies, The.” Hazen, Allen. (8rd Edition.) New York, Wiley & 
Son, 1900. 8vo, 321 pp. Cloth, $3. 


Florence, Colo., Waterworksin. (See Florence, Colo.) 
Germany, Water Supply in. (See Germany.) 
Great Britain, Water Suppliesin. (See Great Britain.) 
Halle, Waterworksin. (See Halle.) 
Jersey City, Water Waste in. (See Jersey'City.) 
“ Large Cities, The Water Supply of." Engng. Rec. 41:73 (Jan. 27, 1900.) 
Liverpool, Waterworks in. (See Liverpool.) 
London, Water Supply of. (See Londor.) 
Media, Pa., Waterworks of. (See Media.) 
Melbourne, Water Supply of. (See Melbourne.) 


“ Municipal Water Works, Experiences of Cities with.” Sweet, J.S. California Municipalities 
1:211 (Feb. 1900.) 


New York, Water Supply of. (See New York.) 
Panama, Waterworks in.~ (See Panama.) 
Portland, Eng., Waterworks of. (See Portland.) 
** Protection of Water Supplies.”” City Govt."8:2 (Jan. 1900.) 
Purification. ‘Sanitary and Chemical Purification of Water Due to Softening.”’ Goldsmith 


N.O. (Pp. 61-68 in * Third Aanual Report of the Central States Water Works Association’ 
Cincinnati, O., Sept. 5-7, 1899.”") 


—. “The Purification of Polluted Water.” Parry, W. Kaye. San. Rec. 25:27 (Jan. 12, 1900.) 
—. ‘Water Supply and A mgr Works at Parkville and Bethany, Mo.” gKiersted, Wy2- 
** koop. Engng. News 42:388 (Dec. 14, 1899.) 
“Purity of Water Supply, The” Hoppes, John J. (Pp. 39-42 in ‘* Second saat, Convention of 
the Central States Water Works Association, Springfield, O., Sept. 27-29, 1898.” 
Rates. ‘ Methodsof Assessment and Collection of Water Rates."{{Crandall, F. 2 J.N. E. W. 
W. Assoc, 14:13% (Dec, 1809 ) 
—. ‘Selling Water by Meter Rates vs. Flat Rates.” Smith, Frank ©. (Pp. 17-21 in ‘ist 
Annual Report of the Central States Water Works Association, Columbus, O., Feb. 7-8, 1898.” 








BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 


' Water Supplies of Cities.—Continued, 
—. “The Rate-Fixing Powers of Courts,” Engng, Rec. 41:1 (Jan. 6, 1900.) 
—. ‘* Water Rates in Larger Cities.” Herrmann, August, Other Side 1:267 (Dec. 9, 1899.) 


Skaneateles(N. Y.) Water Supply. (See{Skan¢ateles.) 
“Small Cities and Towns, Water-works for.’? Goodell, John. New York, Engng. Rec., 1eecd 
8vo, 281 pp. Cloth, $2. 
Syracuse Water Supply. (See Syracuse.) 
Tampico, Fla., Waterworworksin. (See Florida.) 
Typhoid Fever, Water Sunplies and. (‘* Les {Eaux Sources et la Fiévre Typhoide.”’) Thoinoit, 
R. Municipale 3:1931 (Feb. 24, 1900.) . 
“Underground Water, The Law of.”’ Cecil, Robert, Engng. Rec. 40:632 (Dec. 2, 1899.) 
Versailles, Waterworks of. (See Versailles.) 
Washington, Waterworks of. (See Washington.) 
“ Wer —, Beardsley, Joseph. J. Asso. Engng. Soc. 23:248 (Dec. 1899); Mun. Engng. 18:117 
eb. . 
—. “A British View of Water-Waste.” Engng Rec. 41:150 (Feb. 17, 1900.) 
“Water Works.” Ficklen, John R. Ann. Am. Acad, Pol. Sci, 15:291 (March, 1800.) 


Zurich 
The New Gas Works of the City of Zurich at Schlieren. (‘‘ Das Neue Gaswerk der Stadt Zurich 
in Schlieren.’) Schweiz. Bau. Oct, 28, 1899, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 


OF THE 
WRITERS IN MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS FOR MARCH, 1900. 


ROBERT FULTON CuTTiInG.—Has been prominently connected with the most impor 
tant philanthropic and political movements of New York City, having been for many 
years an active member of the Charity Organization Society, and since their foundation 
of the Citizens’ Union and the City Club. Has contributed to many prominent mags. 
zines on sociological questicns. Is a member of several of the more important New 
York Clubs. 

Joun G. AGAR.—Born in New Orleans, January 3, 1856. Graduated from George. 
town University, D. C., with the degree of A. B, in 1876; A. M. in 1886 and Ph. D. in 
1888. Studied law at Columbia University, the degree of LL. B. being conferred in 
1880 Since that date has practiced law in New York City. Has taken a prominent 
part in public movements of various sorts and occupied several official positions. 

Puitip FALKENBURG.—Born at the Hague, Holland, in 1863. Educated in the 
public schools and gymnasium of his native city and graduated as doctor of laws from 
the University of Leyden in 1890, writing a dissertation on the wages-question. Was 
tutor in political economy to students preparing for their university examinations, In 
the years 1892-1897, prepared for the Dutch Society for Political Economy and Statis. 
tics reports on poor relief in the cities of Amsterdum, Rotterdam and the Hague. Was 
appointed in 1893 toa position in the State Department for Public Works, Commerce 
and Industry (labor legislation division) at the Hague. In 1894 was promoted to director 
of the municipal bureau of statistics at Amsterdam. His other writings, articles in 
German and Dutch magazines, in Conrad’s Dicticnary of Political Science, in weekly 
papers and gazettes have been on special! problems in political economy, city govern- 
ment, labor question and other social matters. Waselected in 1897 member and secre- 
tary of the municipal committee for the investigation of the position of Amsterdam 
laborers in different trades. 

J. H. vAN ZANTEN.—Born at Tiel, Holland, in 1874. Educated in public schools 
and gymnasium of his native city and graduated as doctor in political science at the 
University of Amsterdam in 1897 upon a dissertation on the methods of poor relief, 
and as doctor in law at the same University in the same year. Published in 1897 for 


the Dutch Society of Political Economy and Statistics a report on poor relief at the 
city of Groningen. Was appointed in 1896 assistant in the Municipal Bureau of 
Statistics at Amsterdam and was promoted in 1898 as assistant-director, In 1899 was 
made secretary of the newly-erected representative council of labor for the building 
trades. Is correspondent of the German economic journal, Soziale Prazis, 
Rosert DonaLD.—Born in Scotland in 1860. Engaged for many years on daily 
ress in Edinburgh and London, and acted as correspondent in Paris, Spent one year 
in United States (New York and Washington). Established London, *‘a journal of 
civic and social progress,” eight years ago as an exponent of progressive municipal 
movement in the Metropolis. This paper did good work in exposing abuses, attacking 
monopolies aud advocating a progressive policy. Its influence soon extended beyond 
the city from which it took its name, and wasre.named The Municipal Journal, and its 
scope widened. Hasedited the Municipal Year Book, de:cribing work of all municipalities 
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jn Great Britain, and London Manual, a citizens’ handbook to the Metropolis. Has con- 
tributed to reviews on municipal subjects and is chief writer on such matter on English 
ress, Until recently occupied position on London daily journalism. Now occupies 
business position, but continues editor of Municipal Journal, etc. 

Mito Roy MatrBre.—Born near Hinckley, lilinois. Received his early education 
jn the public schools and the preparatory department of Upper Iowa University, graduat- 
ing from the College in 1892. Spent one year in the graduate school of the North- 
western University, devoting particular attention to municipal government. Was 
awarded, in 1893, the Dewey prize of $10 in Political and Sccial Science, and the 
Cushing prize of $100 in Municipal Government for a dissertation upon Tie City 
Government of Chicago. From 1893 to 1895 taught higher mathematics and 
economics in Mount Morris College, Illinois, leaving there to accept the University 
Fellowship in Administrative Law at Columbia University. Received the degree of 
Ph. D. from the latter institution in 1897, having given particular attention to 
administrative law, public law, economics and municipal government. After gradua- 
tion, was chosen secretary of the Reform Club Committee on Municipal Administration 
and editor of MunicipaL ArFrarirs. Spent the summer of 1899 studying municipal 
problems and conditions in Europe. Has lectured upon various governmental and 
municipal topics. Has also written English Local Government of To-day; Central 
Administrative Control in England; The English Local Government Board ; Municipal 
Functions ; A Study of the Development, Scope and Tendency of Municipal Socialism ; and 
several papers upon other municipal subjects appearing in various magazines. 

James HENRY HamMILton.—Has received the following degrees: Hanover College, 
B. §., 1885; University of Cincinnati, LL. B., 1887; Indsana University, A. M., 1893; 
Wisconsin University, Ph. D., 1896. Studied in Germany 1893-1894. Elected instructor 
in economics at Syracuse University 1896, and associate profes+or of economics in 1899. 
Was summer term lecturer in economics at West Virginia University in 1898 and in 
1899. Is author of Postal Savings Banks vs. Commercial Banks in the Annals of the 
American Academy ; Educational Aspects of Saving, Quarter!y Journal of Economics; 
Public School Financing, Journal of Pedagogy; A Neglected Principle of Civic Reform, 
in the American Journal of Sociology, May, 1900; The Place cf the Service Tax in 
Modern Finance, to appear in the Journal of Political Economy, June, 1900. 

Gustavus MyER8s.—Born in 1874 at Trenton, N.J. Educated in the public schools 
of Philadelphia. Won five annual prizes for proficiency. Later served in a reportoria) 
and editorial capacity on various newspapers and journals in Philadelphia and New 
York. Began work in 1896 on an original political history of New York City, just 
completed, but unpublished. Is a member of the Social Reform Club of New York 
City and has been interested in progressive and economic subjects since an early age. 

Birp 8. CoLER.—Born about 1870 ; a descendant of a Nuremburg family. At an 
early age was made partner in the firm of W. N. Coler & Co., his father being senior 
partner. Has since made a study of municipal bonds and public franchises. Was 
elected in 1897 as Comptroller of Greater New York. running upon the Democratic 
ticket. Since bis inauguration has taken an active part in municipa)] politics, and bas 
invariably stood for honesty, efficiency and public interests. Has introduced many 
reforms in the finance department, and nearly al! of the measures he has presented to 
the State Legislature have become enacted into law. 

Joun A. BuTLER.—Born in Milwaukee. Wisconsin, in 1851. Received his early 
education in the schools of that city and Phillip’s Exeter Academy, New Hampshire. 
Subsequently graduated from Yale in 1874, and spent several years atthe Universities 
of Goettingen and Leipsic He studied law, but practiced only a short time. Has con- 
tributed various articles to Harper’s and other magazines, and spent many years in 
foreign travel. On returning from a seven-years’ residence in Europe in 1891, became 
interested in, and was a pioneer in advocating better municipal conditions in American 
cities. Suggested the formation of The Municipal League of Milwaukee in 1894, and 
bas been elected its presiding officer six successive years. Read a paper before the first 
National Conference for Better City Government, at Philadelphia, in January, 1894; and 
has at various times read papeis before the annual meetings of the National, Municipal 
League, and is a member of its executive committee. 

B. Lergnton BraL.—Born in Boston in 1855. Educated in the public schools of 
Boston and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology Was instructor at Massachu- 
tetts Institute of Technology in chemistry and mining in 1875 and 1876. From 1877 to 

, engaged in newspaper work in Boston. Since Sctober, 1894, has been secretary 
of the Boston Transit Commission. 
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m Possibly no review has ever won for itself a more distinct and 
Politics. important place in the regard of its readers than the Political 
Science Quarterly. From its first issue it has discussed important topics and great 
movements of current interest with a breadth and impartiality which has gained the 
respect of all parties. Not only our own constitution and political development, but 
also those of the other nations of the earth have been examined critically from both 
the theoretical and the practical standpoints. 

ml In Economics it has discussed taxation, socialism, the 
Economics. immigration problem, the labor question in its various aspects, 
land tenure and kindred topics, banking, trusts, etc., giving to such subjects not an 
eccasional article, but adequate consideration by high authorities. 

i In the department of Jurisprudence, it has sought to 
J urisprude NCC. infuse a scientific spirit and method into the discussion 
ef current legal questions, and through contributors of special eminence, to present 
views at once broad and practical. 

Its Book Reviews have attracted the critical attention and approval of scholars in 
both continents ; the publications reviewed, and critiques themselves are of a nature to 
enlighten, as wel as to interest the readers of such a periodical. 

Twice each year a carefully prepared Record of Political 
Literature. rvents is published. This record is made of a character to 
render it of permanent valve for reference and comparison. 
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